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PREFACE 


From my early childhood I have been intrigued by the figure of 
Majniin. It was my mother who first told me stories about Majniin’s 
amazing pure love. She told anecdotes about him and whispered 
poems about Majniin in my ear during the siesta. At that time, of 
course, I was not aware of the significance of Majniin’s character, 
his idealized love-madness, his paradoxes, or why his image and sto- 
ries were everywhere, from songs and proverbs to the splendid designs 
on vases, dishes, tiles, miniature paintings, and in the fine images 
on one carpet that showed Majniin half-naked, embracing a little 
gazelle. For a long time, I was even convinced that Majniin was his 
true name. It was only when I grew older that I found out that 
Majniin’s real name was Qays and that he received the nickname 
majniin ‘madman’ (literally ‘possessed by a jinn’) when he was smit- 
ten by his love for Layli, but was rejected by Layli’s father. The 
separation from his love proved too hard for Majniin, and he aban- 
doned human society, roaming the desert naked night and day, and 
singing love poems for Layli. These were only the limited glimpses 
of Majniin that are usually retold in family gatherings. As a child I 
did not know that these anecdotes were from the grand epic tale by 
the twelfth-century poet Nizami of Ganja who paid a moving trib- 
ute to Majniin’s love and mysticism, versifying Majniin’s entire life- 
story, which even at that time was so much part of Persian culture, 
for the first time. 

The plot of the story is simple. Qays falls in love with Layli at 
school. When Layli’s father finds out about their love, he forbids 
any contact between the lovers. The separation only increases Qays’ 
love to the point of madness and he is nicknamed majniin. Later, he 
becomes so disillusioned with the community of men that he leaves 
society and roams the desert naked among the beasts, living in a 
cave. In the desert, he avoids sleeping and eating meat, only con- 
templating the thought of Layli and composing love songs for her. 
When people’s sympathy for him and their attempts to unite him 
with Layli fail, Majniin gives up all hope of union. Meanwhile, Layli’s 
father gives her in marriage against her will, but Layli remains vir- 
gin and faithful to Majniin, even secretly arranging meetings with 
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him. During these meetings, they only sing poetry from a distance. 
Several years later, when Layli’s husband dies and Majniin has the 
chance to marry her, he is so focused on the ideal picture of Layli 
that he cannot see her any more, and runs to the desert. Soon after, 
Layli dies and is put into a grave in her bridal dress. When Majniin 
hears this, he runs to her grave and instantly dies. The lovers are 
then buried side by side. Later, someone dreams that the lovers were 
united in the gardens of Paradise, living as a king and queen. 

When I was an eleven year old boy, the teacher at school told 
us children’s versions of this poem and we were asked to write essays 
on this lover’s tale explaining what we liked best. The children in 
my class all came up with different aspects: some liked Majniin for 
his love of animals, some felt sorry for him because of Layli’s hor- 
rible father, and yet others liked him because of his funny behav- 
iour. I wrote then that I liked the story best because of Majniin’s 
perseverance, but I did not like him since he rejected Layli at the 
end. Although I did not understand much of Majnin’s conduct or 
his controversial character at the time, I was certainly intrigued. 
Majnin has stayed with me and now, more than twenty years after 
this little boy’s essay, I am still fascinated—-but I do understand a 
little more about him. This book presents an analysis of Majniin’s 
character, his mystical love and his relationship with Layli and other 
characters. I have tried to outline how the notion of love, as depicted 
in Nizami’s romance, is seen through Persian eyes, and to explain 
the close relationship between mystical love and Majnin. 


NOTES ON TRANSLATIONS, TRANSLITERATIONS 
AND ABBREVIATIONS 


In translating passages from Persian sources, an attempt has been 
made to remain as close to the original as possible. Therefore, the 
English version lacks the artistic refinement and the poetic elegance 
of the original. As R.A. Nicholson has said, to translate Persian 
poems is to “break their melody and bring their soaring passion 
down to earth.”! Nizami’s romance is known for its intricate use of 
language and ambiguity. In my translations, I have selected that 
meaning of the original which is essential for my analysis.’ The trans- 
lations from Nizami’s Layli and Majniin are based on the edition by 
A.A. Alizada, published in Moscow in 1965. In most cases I have 
translated the Persian third person pronoun @ with ‘she’ when it 
refers to the beloved. Although the same pronoun is used in wnit- 
ing about homosexual love, I have chosen ‘she’ to avoid confusion. 
All translations are my own unless otherwise noted. 

As far as transliterations of Persian and Arabic words are con- 
cerned, I have followed the system used by Jnternational Journal of 
Middle East Studies. Persian names and words occurring in quoted 
titles retain the original orthography. The orthography of Persian 
proper names is retained except where the person has adopted a 
particular spelling in a European language. In such cases I use two 
different spellings for one name. For instance, I write Pourjavady 
where the name is spelled thus, and Pirjawadi in Persian sources. 
In the bibliography, the works of each author are put together under 
the Persian variant of his or her name. 

The solar and lunar years of the Perso-Islamic calendar are retained 
in Persian sources in the footnotes, but in the bibliographical refer- 
ences both the Perso-Islamic and Gregorian calendar are given. 

All references to the Encyclopaedia of Islam are from the second edi- 
tion. In footnotes op. cit. is avoided; instead short titles are given. 


' R.A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, London: Arkana, 1989, p. 106. 

? For various aspects of translating Persian poetry see E. Yarshater, “Approaches 
to the Translation of Persian Poetry” in Acta Iranica: Papers in Honour of Professor Jes 
P. Asmussen, Vol. 12, Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1988, pp. 259-73. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Studtes of the concept of love 


In contrast to studies of medieval European literatures, in which the 
concept of love has been thoroughly investigated, there have been 
only a few studies on this topic in the rich medieval literature of 
the Muslim peoples. Especially with regard to Persian literature, the 
scarcity of this kind of research is so obvious that one may speak of 
a lacuna in medieval literary studies. The desirability of a study of 
love in Persian literature becomes evident as one delves into the 
impact of the Persians on the literature of the Muslim peoples on 
the one hand, and the striking similarities between various aspects 
of love in medieval Persian and European romances on the other 
hand.' 

Scholarly research in the field of Oriental Studies has been chiefly 
directed at the notion of love in Arabic literature.” In 1933, H. Ritter 
called the attention of students of Arabic and Persian to this com- 
pelling subject in his article “Philologika VII” in which he intro- 
duced twelve Arabic works on profane love and 28 Persian and 
Arabic treatises on mystical love.* He attempted to complete his list 
of writings of this type in his introduction to Ibn Dabbaq’s Mashang 
anwar al-quliib, in which he classified thirteen treatises on profane 


' There are close similarities between romances such as Warga and Gulshah and 
Florys and Blauncheflour, and the oriental elements in Florys are very strong. See Flons 
and Blauncheflour, ed. F.C. de Vries, Groningen: V.R.B., 1966, pp. 63-66. 

? For a review of studies on the genre of the theory of love in Arabic see L.A. 
Giffen, Theory of Profane Love, New York: New York University Press, 1971, pp. 
xi-xiii. 

3 Hellmut Ritter “Philologika VII” in Der Islam, 21, 1933; idem, Das Meer der 
Seele: Mensch, Welt und Gott in den Geschichten des Fariduddin ‘Altar, Leiden: EJ. Brill, 
1955, pp. 504-74. For a list of Persian treatises on love see M.T. Danishpazhih, 
“Rasa’il-i ‘ishqi” in Majmii‘a-yi sukhanraniha, Vol. 2, ed. H. Zarrinkib, Mashhad: 
Danishkada-yi adabi wa ‘uliim-i insani-yi Mashhad, 1352, pp. 626-47; N. Purjawadi, 
“Risala’l dar bara-yi ‘ishq” in Ma‘anf, Vol. 6, No. 3, March 1990, pp. 105-11. 
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love and four tracts on mystical love, all in Arabic.‘ Despite its use- 
fulness, Ritter’s list is far from complete, especially with regard to 
the rich tradition of mystical treatises on love. Ritter himself admits: 
“Dieser Literaturzweig ist so reich entwickelt, da eine ausreichende 
Ubersicht dariiber sehr schwer zu erreichen ist.”* 

Much has changed since the publication of Ritter’s famous arti- 
cle in 1933. There have been a number of philological studies on 
the concept of love in Arabic poetry. J.C. Vadet’s study of various 
amatory themes in Arabic literature and their impact on medieval 
courtly love in Europe was published in 1968.° L.A. Giffen intro- 
duced and discussed “twenty-odd” books on earthly love in her 
research in 1971. Eight years later, J.N. Bell undertook an ambi- 
tious enterprise, writing a book on the Hanbalite notion of love.’ In 
addition to these invaluable studies, a number of noteworthy case 
studies on the concept of love are available. These include W. Raven’s 
Ibn Déwiid al-Isbahani and his Kitab al-Zahra published in 1989, and 
S. Enderwitz’s Liebe als Beruf, which appeared in 1995.° This mod- 
erate list was recently enriched by Thomas Bauer’s insightful study 
on Arabic love poetry, entitled Liebe und Liebesdichtung in der arabischen 
Welt des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts.° 

In addition to these monographs, dealing exclusively with the 
Arabic notion of love, a limited number of recent articles and books 
on the Persian view of love have contributed to a deeper under- 
standing of this concept in the Islamic culture. A. Schimmel is among 
the few researchers to have considered the Persian concept of love, 
in Mystical Dimensions of Islam and in chapters in some of her other 
books.'° J. Scott Meisami’s Medteval Persian Court Poetry treats the most 


* See ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Ansari Ibn Dabbaq, Mashang anwar 
al-gulith wa mafatth asrar al-ghuyiib, ed. H. Ritter, Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1379. 

* Hellmut Ritter “Philologika VII,” p. 89. 

® J.C. Vadet, L’espinit courtois courtois en ortent dans les cing premiers siécles de U'Hégire, 
Paris: Maisonneuve, 1968. 

7 J.N. Bell, Love Theory in Later Hanbalite Islam, Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1979. 

8 W. Raven, Jbn Dawid al-Isbahani and his Kitab al-Cahra, Amsterdam: Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, 1989; S. Enderwitz, Liebe als Beruf, Beirut: Beiruter Texte und Studien, 
Bd. 55, 1995. 

° T. Bauer, Liebe und Liebesdichtung, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1998. 

'0 She devotes a chapter to love in each of the following books: As Through a 
Veil, New York: Columbia University Press, 1982, pp. 83-133; idem, J Am Wind 
You are Fire, London: Shambhala, 1992, pp. 173 94; idem, The Tnumphal Sun, Albany: 
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important Persian secular romances as well as the genre of ‘love 
lyric’ (ghazal), F.D. Lewis analyses a corpus of Hakim Sana’i’s ghaz- 
als in his Reading, Writing and Recitation: Sandi and the Ongin of the 
Persian Ghazal. In this context one should also mention the recently 
published book, Mediation and Love by L. Rouhi in which the author 
studies the character of ‘go-between’ in “Near Eastern Texts.”"' 
Nasrullah Pirjawadi’s series of articles on mystical love, which 
have been translated into several languages, may be seen as a bridge 
between the Iranian and Western attempts at delineating the notion 
of love in Persian literature.'!? Furthermore, a number of books on 
this subject have been published in Persian. The majority of these 
focus on mystical love. Apart from the major invaluable studies on 
Sufism conducted by ‘Abd al-Husayn Zarrinkib,"* there are several 
studies on love. Mention should be made of Arzhang Midi, ‘/shg dar 
adab-1 Farsi: az dghaz ta garn-i shishum (Love in Persian Literature: From 
the Beginning to the Sixth Century A.H.) published by the Institute for 
Cultural Study and Research in 1992. Sayyid Ahmad Husayni 
Kazirini’s ‘Ishq dar mathnawi-yi ma‘nawi (Love in Mathnawi-y ma‘nawt) 
is another attempt to handle the theme of love in Riimi’s Mathnawi. 
The author does not confine himself to Rimi’s book, but refers to 
other sources as well.'* Jalal Sattari is another researcher in this field 
who has written several studies on love, including ‘Ushg-t siifiyana (Sufi 
love), Dard-i ‘tshq-i Kulaykha (The Pangs of Zulaykha’s Love), and Halat-i 
‘ishq-1 Majniin (The States of Majniin’s Love). In addition, there are some 
modern commentaries on classical texts, written in the classical style. 
One exponent of this style is Hishmat Allah Riyadi who, in his Ayat-i 
husn wa ‘ishq (The Signs of Beauty and Love), explains Ahmad Ghazali’s 
Sawanth chapter by chapter.'? J. Zamanzada’s Rawan-kawi-yi suwar-i 


State University of New York, 1978, pp. 332-52; idem, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1975, pp. 130-48. 

" Leyla Rouhi, Mediation and Love, Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1999. 

'2 Parjawadi’s articles have been published in Nashr-t Danish and in Ma‘anf; for his 
translations and scholarly contributions in English see Ahmad Ghazali, Saudnth: Inspira- 
tions from the World of Pure Spirits, London: KPI, 1986; Aings of Love, Tehran: Imperial 
Iranian Academy of Philosophy, 1978, which is co-authored by P. Lamborn Wilson. 

'3 It would go far beyond the scope of this book to name all the books of this 
particular scholar on Sufism. For the sake of convenience, I refer only to Arzwsh-i 
mirath-i siifyyya, Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1353; Bahr dar kiza, Tehran: ‘Ilmi, 1368; 
Dunbdla-yi justyii dar tasawwuf-i Iran, Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1366; Sirr-i nay, 2 Vols., 
Tehran: ‘Ilmi, 1374. 

'* S.A. Husayni Kaziriini, ‘Ishq dar mathnawi-yi ma‘nawi, Tehran, Zawwar, 1374. 

'S HA. Riyadi, Ayat-1 husn wa ‘ishg, 2 Vols., Tehran: Khaja, 1369. 
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‘tshq dar adabiyat-i Farsi (Psychoanalytical Interpretations of all Aspects of Love 
in Persian Literature) is another attempt to provide insight into the 
Persian concept of love from a totally different perspective.'® As the 
title promises, this book approaches a large number of ghazals, and 
romances from a psychoanalytical angle, although the analysis does 
not go beyond the surface level. 

The majority of the Persian studies on love suffer from a lack of 
analytical depth and a systematic ordering and treatment of the enor- 
mous body of material that is often used. As regards the analysis of 
the romance, a key problem with Sattari’s and Zamanzada’s books, 
for instance, is that they often merely retell the story or different 
versions of a story in an abridged way, adding only short comments. 
What is more, the authors usually make no distinction between theo- 
retical treatises and romances, and between schools of thought in 
which love treatises are written. It is indeed due to such superficial 
analyses that scholars such as N. Parjawadi have pointed to the 
desirability of conducting a thorough case study on love." 

The method on which the present study is based tries to over- 
come many of these shortcomings. To begin with, the main focus 
is on Nizami’s Layli and Majniin, with other texts being used to elu- 
cidate the views expressed in this romance: often when a certain 
view is placed in perspective, it becomes tangible and can be better 
understood. The mystico-ethical books are also used to buttress the 
ideas expressed in Nizami’s romance, and to show the close relation 
between theories on love and narratives of love. The second chap- 
ter considers Nizami’s style and the formal aspects of the romance. 
Chapter three begins with a study of the characters in ‘Udhnite 
romances; an examination of these particular characters is helpful in 
interpreting the type of love Nizami describes. The remaining sec- 
tions of this chapter describe Majniin’s reception before and imme- 
diately after Nizami’s romance had been wnitten. Chapters four to 
teen investigate Majniin’s essential attributes, such as his emaciated 
appearance, asceticism, kingship, love-death, love-madness, his ill-fate 
and his poetical ability. A profound analysis of each of these traits 
is fundamental to fathom how Nizami portrays a lover such as 


'e J. Zamanzada, Rawan-kawi-yi suwar-t ‘tshg, Bethesda: Iranbooks, 1994. I have 
taken over the English title mentioned on the cover of the book. The book is in 
Persian. 

'” N. Pirjawadi, “Risala’i dar bara-yi ‘ishq,” p. 110. 
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Majnin. Chapters eleven to thirteen outline Majniin’s relationships 
with other characters. These relationships are important if we are 
to understand Majniin’s actions and behaviour. For instance, in his 
relationship with his parents, Majniin reveals his motives for fleeing 
from the community of men, while in his relationship with the chival- 
rous chieftain Naufal, Majniin exhibits his chivalry. Chapter four- 
teen focuses on the ingenious way Nizami depicts time and setting. 
These narrative elements are essential for the interpretation of the 
characters’ unspoken feelings, and of the meditative and mystical 
tone of the romance. In sum, we will seek to probe the essential 
issues in Nizami’s romance, without overanalysing or imposing a cer- 
tain interpretation on the text. 


2. Medieval Persian views on love 


In medieval Islamic society, love served diverse purposes for differ- 
ent disciplines. For philosophers it served as a means to attain to 
perfect happiness. By intellectualising love, philosophers such as Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna; 370—428/980-1037) considered love as a force flowing 
in every existing entity, in the planets and stars, in heaven and earth, 
in the mineral, the vegetable and the animal kingdoms. In his famous 
Risdla fi ‘l-‘tshqg, Ibn Sina considers love as an urge to obtain the 
good and to shun the evil. Every natural being is in love with an 
object or being in order to accomplish pure excellence. Love belongs 
to the divine essence.'* Love generates a desire in the person, who 
practises love to obtain the desired object or being. Even a particle 
of dust dances in the air as soon as it sees its beloved: the sun. 
Medieval Islamic philosophers relied extensively on Greek ideas on 
love. The theory of the affinity of souls is that souls are created in 
spherical form and are separated into two halves, each of which is 
put into a body. When they meet one another, love is aroused 
because of their original affinity. Moreover, Plato’s idea that love 


'8 For the view of Ibn Sina on love sce J.N. Bell, “Avicenna’s Treatise on Love 
and the Nonphilosophical Muslim Tradition” in Der Islam, Band 63, Heft 1, 1986, 
pp. 73-89; for an English translation of this treatise see Fackenheim, “A Treatise 
on Love by Ibn Sina” in Mediaeval Studies, 7, 1945, pp. 208-28. For the influence 
of this treatise on the theme of courtly love see G.E. Von Griinebaum, “Avicenna’s 
Risala fi ’l-‘isq and Courtly Love” in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. 11, No. 4, 
October, 1952, pp. 233-38; A. Midi, ‘Ishq dar adab-: Farsi, p. 35. 
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was a divine mania to be neither praised nor blamed has been exten- 
sively employed.'® 

According to astrologers, love could be kindled between two per- 
sons based on their dates of birth and the position of the planets. 
The course of a love relationship also depended on the planets. 
Saturn, Venus, Moon and Mercury were usually seen as instigators 
of love, while others were regarded as inauspicious.” Unlike Arabic 
sources such as the Rasa’il by the ‘Brethren of Purity,’ /khwan as- 
safa’ and Muriij adh-dhahab by al-Mas‘idi (d. 957) and ‘Atf al-akf by 
Abi ’l-Hasan ad-Daylami, in which the authors devote short pas- 
sages to the astrologers’ view concerning the origin of love, Persian 
love treatises do not specifically deal with astrology.”' However, since 
the planets play a major role in determining the course of love, 
Persian romances do elaborate on the planets and their impacts on 
the lovers. Poets such as Firdausi (329-410 or 416/940-1019 or 
1025), Fakhr ad-Din Gurgani (d. ca. 448/1039), Nizami and others 
include astrological passages in their epics, showing the influence of 
the stars on the fate and love-life of the protagonists, while others, 
such as ‘Assar of Tabriz (d. 779/1377) and Jamali of Delhi (862- 
971/1483-1536), preferred to make the heavenly bodies the pro- 
tagonists in their allegorical romances, Mihr u Mushtari (The Sun and 
Jupiter), and Mihr u Mah (The Sun and the Moon) respectively.” 





'S A wide range of ideas found in Islamic texts derive from the Greek and Jewish 
traditions. J.N. Bell gives a list of Greek and Jewish ideas on love in Love Theory, 
pp. 4-5. See also R. Walzer, “Aristotle, Galen, and Palladius on Love” in Greek 
into Arabic: Essays on Islamic Philosophy, Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1962, pp. 48 -59. 
L.A. Giffen, Theory of Profane love, pp. 64- 66; W. Raven, Jon Dawid, chapter 2, pp. 
58-61. 

2% §.H. Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines, Albany: State University 
of New York Press, reprint, 1993. 

"| Razbihan Baqli’s treatment of this theme in ‘Adhar al-‘ashigin is an imitation 
of al-Daylami’s book. See Rizbihan Baqi, ‘Abhar al-‘ashigin, ed. H. Corbin & M. 
Mu‘in, Tehran: Manichihri, 1366, pp. 89-90; Aba ‘l-Hasan ad-Daylami, Kitab ‘atf 
al-alif, ed. J.C. Vadet, Cairo: Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 1962, pp. 
28-9. For the impact of ad-Daylami’s book on Riizbihan’s ‘Abhar see M. Takeshita, 
“Continuity and Change in the Tradition of Shirazi Love Mysticism” in Onent, 23, 
1987, pp. 113-31. For an analysis of al-Mas‘tdi’s treatment of love see J. Scott 
Meisami, “Mas‘iidi on Love and the Fall of the Barmakids” in Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1989, pp. 252-77. 

2 For an analysis of this romance see the introduction to Jamali of Delhi’s 
Mathnawi-yi_ mihr u mah, ed. Sayyid Husam ad-Din R4shidi, Rawalpindi: Persian 
Scientific Centre of Iran and Pakistan, 1974. For Mithr u Mushtari see Dh.A. Safa 
in El, under ‘Assar Tabrizi. 
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For medieval physicians, passionate love was a deadly disease that 
confused the natural balance of both the body and the soul. Symptoms 
of this illness were detailed in medical treatises. Ibn Sina includes 
the following characteristics as indications of love-sickness: hollow- 
ness of the eye, continuous movement of the eyelids, dryness and 
emaciation of the body, tearful eyes, the yellow colour of the skin, 
disordered behaviour, frequent deep sighs and an irregular pulse. 
On hearing love poetry and remembering the beloved, the lover’s 
“condition changes from exhilaration and laughter to sadness and 
weeping.””? To treat such an illness, various therapeutic suggestions 
were offered by physicians. The most famous of these, which also 
occurs in love poetry, belongs to Ibn Sina. He suggested a diagno- 
sis by feeling the patient’s pulse, which would then result in the 
deduction of the beloved’s name; often the union then followed.” 
Other diagnoses for the illness include: the restoration of the patient’s 
temperament by nutriments and medication; diversion of the lover’s 
thoughts from the beloved by encouraging him to work, play and 
hunt; purchasing new slave girls and having intercourse with them; 
consulting old women and asking them to narrate the negative qual- 
ities of the beloved.”» The most effective remedy remained union with 
the beloved. 

Love was also an ethical concept, and was dealt with endlessly in 
ethical treatises and in the ‘mirror for princes’ genre. Many ethical 
treatises devoted a whole chapter to love, making them a rich source 
for some aspects of medieval Persian views on this concept. These 
books focus on the impact of love, and how one should deal with 
it. In the Qabiés-ndma, the most influential of the mirrors for princes, 


3 See M.W. Dols, Majniin: The Madman in Medieval Islamic Society, ed. D.E. Immish, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992. Appendix three contains a translation of Ibn Sina’s 
treatise on lovesickness. See also J. Scott Meisami “Mas‘idi on Love,” pp. 254, 
274-75. 

* Pulse-diagnosis occurs in Persian literature. See Nizami ‘Aridi, Chahdr-magala, 
ed. M. Qazwini, re-ed. M. Mu‘in, Tehran: Diba, 1375, pp. 121-22; M. ‘Auf, 
Jawams al-hikayat, ed. M. Ramadani, Tehran: Khawar, no date, pp. 307-8; Maulana 
Jalal ad-Din Rimi’s Mathnawi, ed. M. Isti‘lami, Tehran: Zawwar, 1372, Vol. 1, 
p. 16; see also B.Z. Furtizanfar, Sharh-i mathnawi-yi sharif, Tehran: Zawwar, 1373, 
Vol. 1, pp. 46-7. 

23 See Irmeli Perho, The Prophet’s Medicine, Helsinki, Studia Orientalia, 1995, pp. 
134-35. For the employment of old women for such practices see Leyla Rouhi, 
Mediation and Love, pp. 143-46; the fourth/ninth-century physician Maysari also 
states that sexual intercourse lessens the lover’s love. See Hakim Maysari, Dédnish- 
nama dar ‘tln-i pizishki, ed. B. Zanjani, Tehran: 1366, p. 149, |. 2412. 
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the Ziyarid prince ‘Unsur al-Ma‘ali Kay Kawi b. Iskandar (412-92/ 
1021-98) devotes chapter 14 to “The Practice of Love.” Kay Kawi’ 
analysis of love is practical. He tells his son how to love, how a man 
falls in love and how love operates in him. He also refers to the 
endless suffering of separation and the fleeting pleasure of union. 
One should try not to fall in love, because being in love is coupled 
with suffering, particularly when the lover is poor, and this is, as 
Kay Kawiis states, definitely not the way wise men live their lives. 
According to the author, “one year of the joy of union is not worth 
one hour of the pain of separation, because to be in love is suffering, 
pain of the heart and affliction from beginning to end. Although it 
is a pleasing pain, it is a torment if you are in separation. And if 
you are in the state of union and the beloved knows your heart, 
you have no real pleasure due to the beloved’s feigned disdain and 
cold manner.” 

Kay Kawis’ opinion on love and being in love is not entirely pos- 
itive. He believes that no one falls in love unless he has a fine nature. 
This is also the reason why young people fall in love more frequently 
than older people.?”? Kay Kawiis advises his reader that, if he falls 
in love with someone at first sight, he should immediately think ratio- 
nally and control the heart and avoid focusing on the person with 
whom he has fallen in love. He should occupy himself with some- 
thing, and direct his passion somewhere else. Kay Kawis believes 
that if the lover does not see the beloved, it does not take more 
than a week until he is released from the affliction.” Nevertheless, 
at the end, Kay Kawiis permits his son to fall in love because it is 
understandable that a youth may be smitten by love. He warns him, 
however, not to fall in love when he has reached old age because 
he would then be the target of popular censure. This opinion of 
love and old age occurs frequently in other texts. For instance, in 
Fakhr ad-Din Asad Gurgani’s Wis and Ramin, when the aged Maubad 
falls in love with the young Wis, he reproaches himself several times 
for having fallen in love. At the end of his chapter, Kay Kawis 
writes: “O son, all these things I have recounted. I know that when 





7° ‘Unsur al-Ma‘alt Kay Kawi, Qabiis-naéma, ed. G. Yisufi, Tehran: ‘Ilmi wa 
Farhangi, 1371, p. 81. 

7 Tbid., p. 80. 

* Tbid., p. 82. 
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you fall in love, you will not follow my words. I myself, at this old 
age, have composed a poem on the state of love: 


Every man who is living and speaking 
Must be like ‘Adhra’ and Wamiq.” 

Anyone who is not like them is a hypocrite: 
He is not a pious man who is not a lover. 


Kay Kawiis adds: “Despite what I have said in the above poem, do 
not follow it, and try not to fall in love.”® In the last section of his 
chapter, Kay Kawiis enumerates the necessary character traits of the 
beloved and advises his son how to treat the beloved in public. The 
author tells his son to choose someone who is worthy of friendship 
and love. The beloved should not necessarily be a Plato or a Ptolemy, 
but she must have some brains. The beloved does not need to be 
the paradigm of beauty, but she must possess some sweetness and 
taste. These are necessary to shut the mouth of people, because peo- 
ple never cease finding a flaw in others. Moreover, Kay Kawiis 
advises his son not to take the beloved to festivities. If he does so, 
he should not occupy himself with the beloved in the presence of 
others because people may not consider the beloved to be as beau- 
tiful as he thinks she is: the beloved may be charming only in the 
eyes of the lover. Finally, he should not whisper in her ear, should 
not summon her at every moment or feed her with fruits continuously.*! 

In addition to the above texts on love, the majority of the love 
treatises possess a religious character, and the theologians had their 
own views on love. Theologians looked at ‘passionate love’ (‘“shq) 
from two different vantage points. Although they regarded love as 
an ennobling power that could lead man to ideal spiritual refinement, 
it was also the source of ‘concupiscence’ (hawa’) and, when it reached 
an obsessive stage, of love-madness. Many orthodox theologians cen- 
sured the use of passionate love to represent man’s relationship with 
the divine. Love involved issues such as the concept of martyrs of 
love, the permissibility of looking on certain persons, sexual relation- 
ships, etc., which the theologians deemed to be harmful to religion. 


? A pair of lovers usually quoted as ideal lovers. For more information see 
B. Utas, “Did ‘Adhra’ Remain Virgin?” in Onentalta Suecana, 33-35, 1984-86, pp. 
429-41; idem, “The Ardent Lover and the Virgin” in Acta Onentaha, Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiado, 1995, pp. 229-39. 

© Qabis-ndma, pp. 84-5. 

3! Tbid., p. 85. 
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Some theologians interpreted love directed towards the Divine as 
obedience and nothing else.*? 

As can be inferred from the brief introduction above, there are a 
wide range of definitions of love in numerous medieval Islamic books. 
Apart from the definitions and descriptions of the workings of love, 
in the broadest sense of the word, to be found in philosophical, med- 
ical, ethical and theological writings, there are many Persian trea- 
tises on mystical love. For mystics, love is the supreme principle, an 
absolute necessity upon which all other possible existing entities are 
based. R.A. Nicholson summanises this mystical concept of love as 
follows: “The love thus symbolised is the emotional element in reli- 
gion, the rapture of the seer, the courage of the martyr, the faith 
of the saint, the only basis of moral perfection and spiritual knowl- 
edge. Practically, it is self-renunciation and self-sacrifice, the giving 
up of all possessions—wealth, honour, will, life, and whatever else 
men value—for the Beloved’s sake without any thought of reward.” 
Since love is the axis of the universe and is identical with the Truth 
(Haqq), mystics such as Fakhr ad-Din ‘Iraqi (d. 688/1289) sometimes 
changed the formulation of the profession of faith: “There is no God 
save God’ into ‘There is no love save Love.’** In some cases, love 
takes an even higher position than religion. Farid ad-Din ‘Attar tells 
an anecdote about a pagan lover who is killed by the Second Caliph 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab when the man resists being converted to Islam. 
As soon as the Prophet hears about this matter, he regretfully asks 
‘Umar how he could possibly kill a lover! In another story told in 
Kamal-nama by Khajai Kirmani (d. 742/1341-—2) love is given a higher 
position than religion. When an infidel lover is ordered by his beloved 
to bring her the head of the Fourth Caliph ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 
41/661), he fights ‘Ali, but when the victorious Caliph finds out that 
the man is a desperate lover and that he can only attain union with 
his beloved by cutting off ‘Ali’s head, he offers himself to the lover 
so that the man can attain union.” 


8 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, p. 57. 
33 R.A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 107. 
* Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, p. 137. 
S Farid ad-Din ‘Attar, /lahi-nama, ed. H. Ritter, reprinted in Tehran: Khaja, 
1368, p. 223, ll. 1-14. 

% See Khaji Kirmani, Aamal-ndma in Ahamsa, ed. S. Niyaz Kirmani, Tehran: 
Danishgah-i Shahid Bahunar, 1370, pp. 132-33, ll. 580-618. 
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Love is treated in a number of places of the Koran. The words 
used for love and its synonyms in the Holy Book are hubb, and wudd 
and derivatives from these roots such as mahabba and mawadda. The 
word mawadda is used to denote friendship and affection while the 
other three refer to both human love and transcendental love. God 
himself is referred to by the epithet of ‘loving’ (wadiid) (11:90; 85:14). 
In 20:39, addressing Moses, He says: “I lavish My love on you.” In 
another verse (2:165) speaking to pious believers, it is stated: “(. . .) 
the love of God is stronger in the faithful.” One of the most favoured 
verses (5:54) occurring regularly in treatises on love, and proclaim- 
ing the reciprocal love between man and the divine runs as follows: 
“He loves them and they love Him.” In another verse (3:29), man 
is promised: “God will love you and forgive you your sins.” 

The early mystics usually used the Koranic words such as mahabba 
and wudd to denote love, but later they preferred ‘passionate love’ 
(‘tshg), a non-Koranic term to depict their relationship with the divine. 
Scholars differ as to which mystic was the first to systematically use 
the term ‘shg rather than mahabba. While A. Schimmel conjectures 
that Abi ’l-Husayn Nari (226-295/840-907) introduced the use of 
the word ‘shg, C.W. Ernst thinks that ‘Abd al-Wahid Ibn Zayd, 
in the seventh century, was the first Sufi to use the term to expound 
the relationship between man and God.” M. Arkoun argues that the 
substitution of ‘“shg for mahabba was due to the Persian mystic Husayn 
Mansir Hallaj (d. 309/922).** Schimmel explains that “for Niri the 
term mahabba denoted a higher stage than ‘ishg, for the Gshig, he 
thought, is kept away, while Love (mahabba) is to rend the veils and 
unveil the secrets.”*? Defining “shg, Arkoun states that it is “the irre- 
sistible desire (shaug, tashawwug) to obtain possession of a loved object 
or being (ma‘shiiq). It betrays, therefore, in one who experiences it 
(the “shig) a deficiency, a want, which he must supply at any cost 
in order to reach perfection (kamal).”* Generally speaking, until the 
second half of the ninth century, prominent mystics such as Abi 


” A. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, p. 137; C.W. Ernst, “The Stages of 
Love in Early Persian Sufism” in Classtcal Persian Sufism: from its Origins to Rumi, ed. 
L. Lewisohn, London: KNP, 1993, p, 438. 

% M. Arkoun in El, under ‘Ishk. 

* For more information on Nari’s view on love see A. Schimmel, “Abia ‘l-Husayn 
al-Nari ‘Qibla of the Lights’” in Classical Persian Sufism: from its Origins to Rumi, ed. 
L. Lewisohn, London: KNP, 1993, pp. 59-64; the above citation occurs on p. 62. 

“ M. Arkoun, in E/, under ‘Ishk. 
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Bakr Kalabadi (d. ca. 380/990), Abi Nasr Sarraj (d. 378/988), Abu 
1-Qasim Qushayri (d. 465/1072) and Hujwiri (d. ca. 465/1072) usu- 
ally refrained from employing the term ‘tshq, preferring to speak of 
mahabba.*' 

The extensive use of the word ‘tshg in the twelfth century in 
Khurasan is a fundamental issue in the history of classical Persian 
literature, particularly of Persian mystical love poetry.*? In Ahmad 
Ghazali’s time, the term ‘shg still carried a strong erotic connotation. 
Mystics preferred the profane, erotic vocabulary and, in their writings 
on love, tried to justify the use of such terminology. Ahmad-i Jam 
Namidqi (also known as Zhanda Pil, d. 5536/1141), for example, argues 
in his works in favour of the term ‘tshq rather than the Koranic 
concept of makabba, by stating that although the term does not occur 
in the Koran, there are numerous traditions in favour of ‘tshg. He 
cites, for example, “My servant does not stop approaching me till 
he becomes my lover and I his lover.”* 

Ghazili’s contemporary Ibn ‘Abbadi devotes two separate chap- 
ters in his Sifi-na@ma, one to mahabba and one to ‘ishg.* This book 
is an important source for the shift in the use of these terms. In his 
chapter on mahabba, the author emphasises that the term ‘tshg can- 
not be used to describe man’s love towards God, yet in his chapter 
on ‘ishg, he openly speaks of a mystical love. Ibn ‘Abbadi distin- 
guishes five stages: “When some trouble appears in the heart for an 
absentee, this is called longing (shaug); when an understanding with 
someone is established, it is called love (mawadda); when the person 
chooses someone as a friend, it is called friendship (Ahulla); when the 
friendship becomes free from any calamity, and honesty is employed 
to attain the friend’s contentment, it is called love (mahabba); when 
the person is melted in the melting-pot of mahabba and he turns his 
face towards annihilation, it is called passionate love (‘tshq).”* The 


*" See N. Parjawadi, Ru’yat-t mah dar asman, Tehran: Markaz-i Nashr-i Danishgahi, 
pp. 153-5; for the use of various terms for love sce Pirjawadi’s series of articles 
in Nashr-i Danish that appeared under the title “Bada-yi ‘ishq 1-5” Vol. 11, No. 6, 
1370, pp. 4-13; Vol. 12, No. 1, 1370, pp. 4-18; Vol. 12, No. 2, 1370, pp. 6-15; 
Vol. 12, No. 3, 1371, pp. 26-32; Vol. 12, No. 4, 1371, pp. 22-30. 

* See N. Parjawadi, “Risala’t dar bara-yi ‘ishq,” pp. 105-111. 

3 Ahmad-i Jam Namiqi, Uns at-t@’1bin, ed. ‘A. Fadil, Tehran: Tis, 1368, p. 210. 

* See Kitab tasfva ft ahwal al-mutasawwifa (Safi-nama), ed. Gh. Yasufi, Tehran: 
‘Ilmi, 1368, pp. 170-73; 208-09. 

* Tbid., pp. 170-71, 1. 18, 1-4. 
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author concludes that each of these stages belongs to a class of peo- 
ple including prophets, saints and believers. Any kind of love towards 
created beings is illusory (majdz) and can generate calamities and cor- 
ruption. In Ibn ‘Abbadi’s view, “Longing is for the novice; friend- 
ship is for he who is in the middle [of the mystical path]; love 
(mahabba) is for he who has reached the end. And if someone reaches 
the perfection of passionate love (‘ishg) he sees that the reality of love 
cannot be expressed by words.”*” From the twelfth century onwards, 
Persian mystics speak of ‘tshg as the highest form of love. 

One of the reasons for the penetration of the erotic idiom into 
the mystical writing is the increasing use of poetry by mystics from 
the twelfth century onwards. The use of words from the erotic earthly 
sphere was not confined to the term ‘shg: the entire repertory of 
profane love poetry was employed by mystics to express their ardent 
love for the immaterial Beloved. The inclusion of the mystical and 
profane love vocabulary gave the Persian language a highly metonymic 
character. The terminology borrowed from profane love poetry can 
be classified in three categories: firstly, terms describing the beloved 
‘from head to toe’ (az sar ta pa) such as lock, eye, eyebrow, eye- 
lashes, cheek, beauty spot, dimple, the stature like a cypress, saliva, 
lips, teeth, down, etc.; secondly, terms associated with wine-drinking 
such as tavern, wine, wine-jar, dregs, cup-bearer, beaker, tavern- 
haunter, etc.; and thirdly, terms involving weaponry such as soldiers, 
nightly attacks, swords, daggers, arrows, wounds, etc. Ahmad Ghazali 
systematically used profane erotic vocabulary throughout the Sawanth. 
The use of these terms in the transcendental sense of love is note- 
worthy and has had a lasting impact on Persian mystical love poetry. 
It also provoked severe censure from certain theologians such as Ibn 
al-Jauzi (510-597/1126-1200), who criticises Ghazali in his several 
of his works.*? With the increase of the profane erotic vocabulary, 
mystics of later centuries desired an accurate definition of certain 
words as well. They implored their spiritual masters ( pirs) to expound 
on the underlying meanings of, for instance, the beloved’s cheeks, 
lips, hands, etc. Mahmiid Shabistari’s (d. 720/1320) Gulshan-i raz 





* Ibid., p. 173, ll. 3-5. 

*” See J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry: The Interaction of Religion and Literature 
in the Life and Works of Hakim Sana’i of Ghazna, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1983, pp. 164-65. 
H. Ritter, Das Meer, p. 473; D.S. Margoliouth, “The Devil’s Delusion of Ibn Jauzi” 
in Islamic Culture, 9-12, 1935-38. 
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consists largely of questions and answers about some of the terms 
mentioned above.* 

Sufism developed its own version of the creation myth, which is 
entirely based on Love and on the Beloved’s ardent desire to be 
loved by His lover: mankind. Many mystics including Nizamt believe 
that “before the creation of love, there was initially no rumour of 
existence in the world of Non-existence.”*? Relying on the Koranic 
verse (5:54) “He loves them and they love Him” and quoting great 
Sufis such as Bayazid of Bistam (d. 260/874), mystics underscore 
that God was first the lover and man the beloved.” With a refer- 
ence to the above Koranic verse, Najm ad-Din Daya (d. 618/1221) 
states that “the thread of this alluring discourse was unwound” by 
the following hadith qgudst: “I was a Hidden Treasure and I desired 
to be known, so I created the creation in order that I might be 
known.”*! Being in His infinitely rich solitude, God desired to reveal 
Himself so that man can have knowledge of His essence and attrib- 
utes.°? God created man in His image, in the fairest of forms (95:5); 
he is regarded as a mirror displaying God’s ‘names and attributes’ 
(asma’ wa sifat). Man is a microcosmic replica of the creator and his 
creation. In a famous tradition, God speaks: “I created you to see 
My vision in the mirror of your spirit, and My love in your heart.”*? 
In another frequently cited tradition, it is stated: “Whoever knows 
himself, knows his Lord.” Based on several traditions and Koranic 
verses (38:72, 75), mystics believe that before breathing His own breath 
into man, God kneaded man’s clay with his own hands for forty 


* For the codification of the mystical terminology see J.T.P. de Bruijn, Persian 
Sufi Poetry: An Introduction to the Mystical Use of Classical Poems, Richmond: Curzon 
Press, 1997, chapter on ‘Poetry of Love,’ pp. 51-83; also see N. Piirjawadi, “Mas’ala- 
yi ta‘rif-i alfaiz-i ramzi dar shi‘r-i ‘ashiqana-yi Farsi” in Ma‘anf, Vol. 8, No. 3, March 
1992, pp. 3 -40. 

% Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 69, |. 16. 

*® Najm ad-Din Daya cites Kharaqani (d. 450/1034) in Miursad al-‘tbad, ed. M.A. 
Riyahi, Tehran: ‘Ilmi wa Farhangi, 1992, p. 49; English translation by H. Algar, 
The Path of God’s Bondsmen from Ongin to Retum, New York: 1982, p. 74; all further 
English references are to this book. Ahmad Ghazali quotes Bayazid Bistami in 
Sawanth, Aphorismen tiber die Liebe, herausgegeben von H. Ritter, Istanbul: 1942, 
p. 41, fasl 21 (4), ll. 18-20; cf. Rizbihan Baqli, Sharh-i shathiyyat, ed. H. Corbin, 
Tehran: Tahiri, 1374, p. 60, 1. 22. 

*' Najm ad-Din Daya, Mirsad al-‘tbad, p. 49, English trans., p. 75. 

* Tbid., p. 2, English trans., p. 26. 

A. Schimmel, Afystical Dimensions of Islam, p. 295. 
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days while constantly adding ‘dew of love’ (shabnam-i ‘“shqg) to man’s 
substance, thereby making man’s heart.* 

As the primary principle of existence, love came into existence 
out of nothingness for the sake of two beings: God and mankind. 
As expressed in the Koran, God is very close to man, He knows 
the prompting of his soul and is closer to him than his jugular vein 
(50:16). Not only did God teach man the Names (2:31), but He also 
planted His Signs in him (41:37, 53; 51:20). God appointed man as 
his special vice-regent (kAalifa) on earth and consigned his “Trust’ 
(amana) (33:72), the burden of which the heaven, the earth and the 
mountains refused to carry. Although the Trust is interpreted diversely 
as responsibility, free will, longing, pain, etc., mystics usually conceive 
of it as love. It is this very love that makes man superior to angels 
who lack love. Emphasising man’s superior position, Najm ad-Din 
Daya states that the name of man (isdn) is etymologically derived 
from intimacy (uns), which he received from the divine Presence at 
the beginning.*» Ahmad Ghazaili believes that love actually came into 
existence for the sake of man: man is intermingled with love like 
the scent and the aloe-wood.” 

Mystics presume that the love relationship between man and his 
creator started in pre-eternity (aza/) and was a love at first sight. It 
was God who initiated the loving relationship by revealing His lumi- 
nous countenance and by speaking to the loins of Adam on the day 
of alast, ‘Am I not your Lord?,’ to which the progeny of Adam 
answered: “Yes, we witness that you are” (7:172).°’ Mystics take this 
verse as the ‘Covenant’ (mithag) made between man and God. This 
covenant is reiterated by several other verses in the Koran and nume- 
rous traditions. Man proved to be unworthy of such a pure and per- 
fect love. By committing sin, he has fallen to the “lowest of the low” 
(95:5), the only way of regaining his primordial position is to start 


* See Jamal Khalil Shirwani, Nuzhat al-majalis, ed. M.A. Riyahi, Tehran: Maharat, 
first edition 1366, p. 212, second edition 1375, p. 253, quatrain 790; Sukhandan-i 
manziim-1 Abii Sa‘td Abi ’l-Khayr, ed. S. Nafisi, Tehran: Haydari, 1334, p. 31, 
q. 211; Daya’s Mirsdd al-‘tbad, p. 72, English trans., p. 100, also sce notes on pp. 
581, 697 in the Persian text. For the place of man in Islam see A. Schimmel, 
Mystical Dimensions of Islam, chapter 4, pp. 187-227. 

58 Daya, Mirsdd al-“bad, p. 103, English trans., p. 125. 

% Sawanih, p. 4, fasl 1, |. 6. 

*’ For an elaborate discussion on this verse see N. Parjawadi, “‘Ahd-i alast: 
‘aqida-yi Abii Hamid Ghazali wa jaygah-i tarikhi-yi an” in Ma‘anf, Vol. 7, No. 2, 
November 1990, pp. 3-48. 
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a journey climbing the ladder of love.** Mystics also believe that the 
reason why man proved to be unable to answer God’s love was his 
inexperience. In this connection, earthly love is usually conceived as 
a substitute that teaches man the twists and turns, preparing him to 
practise transcendental love. It is regarded as an essential prepara- 
tory phase for a more elevated love. 

Another topic linked with the creation myth is the love relation- 
ship between Iblis and God. Prior to Adam’s creation, the Throne 
was the direction towards which angels turned their faces in wor- 
ship, but as soon as Adam was created, they had to turn towards 
him. Seeing Adam as a potential ‘rival’ (ragib) for his Beloved, Iblis 
refused to prostrate before him and God burned him with the brand- 
mark of separation and the eternal curse.’ In numerous mystical 
treatises, mystics elaborate on various qualities of Iblis’ love for God 
and his relationship with mankind. On the one hand, Iblis is regarded 
as an archetypal lover, who can be seen as a model for the mysti- 
cal path; on the other hand, he is a ‘pretender’ (mudda‘i).” Iblis 
advocated a strict monotheism by arguing with God and refusing to 
prostrate before any reality other than God.*' Poets such as Muslih 
ad-Din Sa‘di (d. ca. 695/1296) and Hafiz (d. 791/1389) refer to 
Iblis as a ‘worshipper of himself’ (khud-parast), ‘excluded from the 
inner circle’ (nd-mahram), and ‘one who stirs up mischief” (ntza‘-ji). 
In one of his most famous lines, Hafiz points to the special relation 
between man and God from the beginning of the creation, taking 
Iblis as an outsider: “The pretender wanted to come to see the spec- 
tacle of the secret, (but) an invisible hand appeared and struck at 
the chest of the one who was not intimate.”* 


5 Sa‘d ad-Din Hatiff takes the entire existence as a treasure, the ladder of which 
is love, see Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 206, (1375) p. 246, q. 747. 

* Nagauri, Lawda’th, pp. 4, 128. This book has been erroneously published under 
‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadani’s name. For bibliographical information see ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
Hamadani, Lawd’th, ed. R. Farmanish, Tehran: Manichihri, no date. 

© Diwan-i Hafiz, ed. P. Natil Khanlari, Tehran: Kharazmi, 1362, p. 312, gh. 
148, 1. 4. Hafiz makes numerous allusions to this aspect of Satan in his Diwén, see 
M. Siddiqiyan & A. Mir ‘Abidini, Farhang-i wazha-nama-yi Hafiz, Tehran: Amir 
Kabir, 1366, under Mudda‘i. 

6! PJ. Awn, Satan’s Tragedy and Redemption, Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1983, p. 169; see 
also Sadik al-Azm, Knitek op godsdienst en welenschap: vif essays over tslamitsche cultuur, 
red. R. Kon, Amsterdam: El Hizjra, 1996, pp. 49-85; N. Pirjawadi, Sultan-i tarigat, 
Tehran: Agah, 1358, pp. 45-9; A. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, pp. 193-99. 

® Also compare Muhammad Zangi, Mundzara-yi chashm wa dil, in Zangi-ndma, ed. 
I. Afshar, Tehran: Khaja, 1372, p. 110; Iblis is repeatedly criticised in ‘Attar’s 
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Persian romantic poets such as Nizami integrated various views 
of love in their romances. According to Nizami, the entire universe, 
from the measureless planets to a tiny atom, everything is in one 
way or another in love and represents some aspects of love. In the 
preface to Khusrau and Shirin, Nizami offers a cohesive picture of 
love’s all empowering character.” In his view, heavenly spheres turn 
towards love in their prayer, and without love the world is worth- 
less. The best occupation for a wise man is to be a slave of love. 
The only serious matter in the world is to practise love, and the rest 
is no more than a game. Nizami regards love as the soul of the 
world, keeping things alive. In line with the Sufis and philosophers, 
Nizami depicts love as ‘attraction’ (kishish), ‘longing’ (shaug) or ‘incli- 
nation’ (mayl).™ Love is the reason for the creation, and every cre- 
ated entity inherently possesses some kind of love. The attracting 
power of a magnet derives from its love and longing for other stones 
and irons.® Nizami rhetorically states that if the magnet was not in 
love, how could it steal an iron with such a longing. Another issue 
Nizami refers to is that every entity has an inclination to attain its 
own centre, and this inclination is named love. Some entities have 
a natural inclination to go upwards and others downwards. In the 
case of a volcano, Nizami states: “When fire can find no opening 
in the earth, it splits the earth and hurries upwards.” In contrast, 
when water, in the form of a cloud, tarries in the air for some time, 
it finally turns downwards because its nature inclines towards this. 
Nizami believes that love is an attractive force holding the heaven 
and the earth together. The author goes on to say that the ‘tempera- 
ments’ (taba’1") have no occupation other than attraction, which is 
called love by philosophers. Taking love as attraction, Nizami sur- 
mises that the entire creation subsists by love. It is by this attrac- 
tion that the opposite poles are drawn towards each other. Hence 


works, See, for instance, Mantig at-tayr, ed. Sayyid Sadiq Gauharin, Tehran: Shirkat 
Intisharat-i ‘Ilmi wa Farhangi, 1368, pp. 161-62; see also PJ. Awn, Satan’s Tragedy, 
pp. 45-9. 

®* B. Tharwatiyan, pp. 115-17, ll. 52-77. 

* Following Nizami’s path, other romantic poets devote a chapter on love at 
the beginning of their romances. In his chapter on the quality of love, by using 
the rhetorical figure of, ‘poetic obligation’ (i/#zdm), Wahshi Bafiqi elaborates on 
‘inclination’ (mayl). See Farhad and Shirin in Diwan, ed. P. Baba’i, Tehran: Nigah, 
1373, p. 425. 

® Cf. Gurgani, Wis u Ramin, ed. MJ. Mahjab, Tehran: Ibn Sina, 1337, p. 110, 
1. 241. 
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Nizami says: “If the heaven were free from love, how could the 
earth possibly thrive?” 

Moreover, Nizami emphasises that, since love transcends race and 
religion and speaks in every language, its treasury can be found both 
in the Ka‘ba, in a monastery and in a tavern. So wondrous is its 
power, if it falls into the ‘chest’ of a stone, it will be transformed 
into a jewel. Nizami also sees love as a safe home, in which man 
feels secure and in which the seed of love will germinate and grow. 
Love is the king of the soul and, therefore, has an overall power 
over man. These are some of the reasons why Nizami advises man 
to tread the path of love. 

According to Nizami, people who are not in love are fisurda, 
‘frozen,’ ‘depressed,’ or idiomatically, their hearts are dead. The 
figure of the fisurda appears as early as Hakim Sana’i’s (d. 525/1131) 
time, and later became something of a dramatis persona in Persian 
love poetry. Fisurda is usually placed in sharp contrast to a fervent 
lover who gambles everything (‘@shig-1 pak-bdz). For instance, in Sana’i’s 
Hadigqat al-hagiga, a fisurda sees a lover who laughs good-humouredly 
when he learns that he is to be beheaded by the beloved. The frozen 
man is surprised and asks the reason for the lover’s happy laughter. 
The latter then justifies his action by giving a definition of love and 
the lover. It is often stressed that even if the fisurda were to pos- 
sess a hundred souls, he remains dead without love. In Nizami’s 
opinion, man should not be satisfied and happy with eating and 
sleeping, because he then resembles a donkey more than a human 
being. The poet states that it is better to love a cat than to be alone, 
even if you are as powerful as a lion.®’ For Nizami, everything 
depends on love. He expresses this view throughout his writings. For 
instance, in Laylt and Majniin, when the poet characterises the love 
of the lovers, he states: 


This love is not a sign of nothing, 

this rare thing is the wonder of the world. 
Every poor man in his house, 

lives with his mate by the claims of love.” 


%® See infra, chapter 7:1, p. 132; also see J.T.P. de Bruijn, “Stories of Sana’i’s 
Faxri-name” in Pand-o Sokhan, éds. C. Balay et al., Téhéran, 1995, p. 88. 

®? Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, p. 115, 1. 62. 

% Layli u Majniin, ed. A.A. Alizada, Moscow: Danish, 1965, p. 489, Il. 79-80. 
All further quotations are from this edition. 
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In another place, referring to the romance itself, Nizami states: “If 
its reader is frozen, he will become a lover, if he is not dead.” At 
another point, speaking of himself, the poet remarks: “When I can- 
not see my soul for lack of love, I sell my heart and purchase a 
soul.” Like other Persian poets, Nizami always condemns the fisurda.” 
Ahmad Ghazali shares the same view when he observes: “Be not 
without love, so you will not die, die in love to remain alive.””! 

Generally speaking, Persian treatises and romances distinguish two 
types of love, mystical and profane love. To explain the difference 
between spiritual and earthly love, Ahmad Ghazal uses the metaphor 
of true and false pearls given by an able master to a novice to 
pierce.’”? The master himself is afraid to touch the true pearl, let 
alone to pierce it, yet he puts this costly pearl among some other 
false pearls hoping that the novice will distinguish it. Piercing the 
false pearls enables the novice to gain sufficient skill and courage to 
pierce the precious pearl, supposing that he can first discern this 
pearl, of course. 

The earthly or ‘metaphorical’ (maja@zi) love can turn into a spiri- 
tual or ‘real’ (hagigi) love when a transcendental element is added 
to it.”? For instance, in the romance of Yisuf and Zulaykha, Zulaykha’s 
profane love gradually grows into spiritual love when she starts to 
worship Yisuf as a representation of the Beloved’s epiphanic manife- 
station. The same applies to the story of Lay and Majniin in which 
the separated Majniin idealises the beloved to such a degree that 
she acquires a transcendental attribute. The more unattainable the 
beloved is, the more the idealisation increases. Moreover, by suffering 
long periods of separation, the lover becomes more intimate with 
the idealised image of the beloved than with her actual physical 
being. It is for this reason that when Layli offers herself to Majnin 


°° Tbid., p. 46, chapter 5, |. 66. 

 Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, p. 115, 1. 56. 

" Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 209, (1375) p. 250, quatrain 774; cf. Rimi, Mathnawi, 
Vol. 5, p. 186, 1. 3855. 

2 Sawanih, p. 5, fast 1 (4), U. 17-19. Several mystics have commented on Ghazaili’s 
metaphor. See, for instance, Nagauri, Lawa’th, p. 9; idem, Sharh-1 Sawanth in Shurith-i 
Sawanih, ed. A. Mujahid, Tehran: Suriish, 1372, p. 36; Kashani, Kuniz al-asrar, in 
Shurtth-i sawanth, ed. A. Mujahid, Tehran: Suriish, 1372, p. 8. 

™ See H. Ritter, “Philologika VII" in Der Islam, 21, 1933, pp. 89-90; idem, Das 
Meer, pp. 369-81; F. Meier, Die Fawa’ih al-gamal wa fawatth al-galal des Nagm ad-Din 
al-Kubra. Eine Darstellung mystischer Erfahrungen im Islam aus der Zeit um 1200 nach Chr., 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1957, p. 220. 
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towards the end of the romance, he rejects her because he is actu- 
ally searching for a transcendental version of Layli. Emphasising 
Yisuf’s and Layli’s chastity and heavenly beauty, poets such as ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman Jami (d. 898/1492) have interpreted these love stories 
in purely allegorical terms.’* Based on the tradition al-majazu gantaratu 
‘l-hagiga, ‘illusion/ metaphor is a bridge to reality,’ earthly love is usu- 
ally regarded as a bridge bringing man to the real love.”* Metaphorical 
love has an educational value. Through this kind of love, the lover 
can learn how to practise love. Many writers on the theory of love 
such as Rizbihan Baqli (d. 606/1209) actually advise the lover to 
practise earthly love first, in order to be able to cope with real love. 
Therefore, Rizbihan discerns various stages of love in ‘Abhar al- 
‘ashigin.”® As shown by Masataka Takeshita, Rizbihan identifies four- 
teen stages of lov, which are largely based on ad-Daylami’s ‘Aif 
al-alif.” Razbihan exhibits love’s growth and its transformation from 
one stage to another, until it reaches its zenith. 

In theoretical treatises on love, the process of falling in love is 
usually described as the emission of fire from the eyes. The eye and 
love are like two flint-stones: as soon as they strike each other, often 
by the glance of the eye, a fire is kindled which goes through the 
eyes into the heart. This fire remains there, depending on love’s 
intensity, until it has cleansed all compartments of the heart. In 
extreme love relationships such as Layli and Majnin, the fire boils 
the blood to such an extent that it even reaches the brain. Boiling 
the brain, the tears of blood run over through the lover’s eyes. The 
Persian poets follow Plato’s efflux theory of vision and elaborate upon 


™ For these allegorical stories see Jami, Mathnawi-yi haft aurang, ed. Mudarris- 
Gilani, Tehran: Sa‘di, 1366. In Sufism, Yisuf and Layli are symbols of the hea- 
venly Beloved par excellence. For a treatment of this subject in the writings of Rami 
see A. Schimmel, “Yasuf in Mawlana Rimi’s Poetry” in The Legacy of Medieval Persian 
Sufism, ed. L. Lewisohn, London: KNP, pp. 45-59. See also J. Sattari, Dard-1 
‘ishg-t Zulaykha: Pazhithishi dar gissa-yi Yusuf, Tehran: Tis, 1373. For an analysis of 
Jami’s poem, see A.E. Khairallah, Love, Madness and Poetry: An Interpretation of the 
Majnun Legend, Beirut: Beiruter Texte und Studien, Bd. 25, 1980, pp. 106-25. 

3 Sana’i describes the created entities as arches on the bridge of Love’s road. 
See Hadiga, Ms. Bagdadi Vehbi, No 1672 (Istanbul), dated 522) l 157, p. 136r, 1, 
|. 5; cf. Razbihan, ‘Abhar, p. 42, ll. 12-3 where he makes another distinction: “nat- 
ural love (‘ishg-i tabi‘i) is a bridge for spiritual love (‘tshq-i rithani) and the latter is 
a bridge for ‘Godly love’ (‘shq-t rabbani).” 

* For an analysis of Ruizbihan’s classification see C.W. Ernst, “The Stages of 
Love in Early Persian Sufism” in Classwal Persian Sufism, pp. 435-53. 

) Masataka Takeshita, “Continuity and Change,” pp. 113-31. 
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it. In this theory, as outlined by Donaldson-Evans, the eye functions 
not “as a mere receiver or reflector of light rays, but as possessing 
its own internal illumination in the form of fire. (. . .) The eye (. . . is) 
a transmitter of light, sending out beams which, when they strike 
another object, either carry the image back to the eye or actually 
join the eye to the object being viewed.” In the Sawdanih, there are 
some sporadic references to the eye. For instance, in the following 
quatrain, the author states that the sight is the source of falling in 
love: 


The essence of falling in love starts with the eye: 

as the eye beholds, infatuation flows. 

By excessive desire many fowls may fall into a trap; 

the moth falls into fire by the excessive desire for light.” 


Another theme dealt with in amatory texts is the nature of love. 
Love is described as affliction in the earliest specimens of New Persian 
sources. Shahid of Balkh (d. 324/936) takes love as affliction (bala).®° 
Among the Ghaznawid poets, Farrukhi-yi Sistani (d. 428/1037) 
repeatedly defines love as affliction.*' The tenth century poetess Rabi‘a 
Quzdari experiences love as pain and asks God to make her beloved 
fall in love, so that he experiences the same pain.” 

Mystic poets such as ‘Attar identify love as affliction, linking this 
notion to the primordial covenant between man and God. In his 
view, when God posed the question “Am I not your Lord?”, man 
answered by bala.** The word bala signifies not only “yes” but also 
“affliction.” An explanation for such a denomination for love is, as 
Sumnin the Lover (d. 287/900) has said, “so that not every ple- 
beian can claim love and desert this affliction at the first confrontati- 
on.”** In his elegant rhyming prose, ‘Abdullah Ansari (d. 481/1089) 
states: “Love is not pain but it causes pain; is not an affliction but 
it brings affliction to brave men. Although it is the essence of peace 


7® L.K. Donaldson-Evans, Love’s Fatal Glance; A Study of the Eye Imagery in the Poets 
of the Ecole Lyonnaise, Mississippi: Romance Monographs: 1980, pp. 12 3. 

 Sawanth, p. 40, fast 21 (1), Il. 6-7. 

™ Ash‘ar-i parakanda, p. 23. 

®! Farrukhi-yi Sistani, Diwan, ed. M. Dabirsiyagi, Tehran: Zawwar, 1371, q. 14, 
p. 25; q. 25, p. 43; q. 80, p. 165; p. 435. 

8? A. Idarachi Gilani, Sha‘irdn-i ham‘asr-i Ridaki, Tehran: Adabi wa Tarikhi, 1370, 

. 93. 
i 83 Musibat-ndma, ed. Nirani Wisal, Tehran: Zawwar, 1373, p. 133. 

™ “Attar, Tadhhrat al-auliya’, ed. H. Khalili, Tehran: Manichihri, 1370, p. 446. 
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it is the essence of the plague.”® After advising his reader to suffer 
affliction cheerfully like the prophet Job, Ahmad Nakhjawani con- 
siders affliction as the lover’s food; to be in love cannot be imag- 
ined without affliction. The chivalrous men who welcome affliction 
have first drunk a goblet of contentment (nda). For them, exertion, 
rest, remedy and pain are identical.* The pain of love sharpens the 
lover’s dhauq, ‘taste’ or ‘intuition,’ and makes him abandon any car- 
nal desires.*’ Sana’i states that love is nectar mingled with poison, 
a delight mixed with pain, it is a painful medicine for those who 
have no pain.™ 

Ahmad Ghazali describes love as affliction in a number of places 
in the Sawanth, especially in chapters 16, 17, 53, 59 and 60. The 
author surmises: 


In reality love is affliction. Intimacy and rest are odd and temporary, 
because in matters of love, separation is in reality duality while union 
is in reality oneness. The rest is a fantasy of being united and not the 
reality of union itself. (. . .) 


Love is affliction, how can I abstain from affliction, 
as at night love falls in sleep, I will rise in its stead. 
People advise me to keep myself far from affliction; 
affliction is my heart, how can I abandon my own heart?™ 


According to Ghazali, when the lover remains in a suffering state, 
he identifies love with affliction. The author takes affliction and love’s 
(or the-beloved’s) oppression as the “fuel of love’s fire.”” The lover’s 
heart is described as a “self-persevering castle” which is the fortress 
of affliction.*'! In Ghazali’s philosophy, love feeds upon two kinds of 


8° As quoted by Bahar, Sabk-shindst, Vol. 2, p. 243. 

% Tariq ut-tahgig: a Critical Edition With a History of the Text and a Commentary, ed. 
B. Utas, Lund: Studenttteratur, 1973, p. 38, ll. 670-77; for information about the 
attribution of this book's authorship to Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Muhammad an- 
Nakhjawani with the éakhallus al-Jami see Tariq ul-lahqiq, ed. B. Utas, pp. 42-8 and 
chapter 3. 

*? Ibid., p. 29, 1. 521. 

8 Diwan, p. 827, gh. 61. In another poem, Sana’i states that the poison of love 
also possesses sugar. See ibid., p. 843, gh. 86. 

" Sawanth, pp. 32-3, fast 16, Il. 2-7. 

™ Tbid., p. 80, fas! 53 (1), 1. 3; cf. ‘Abdullah Ansari, Parda, in Sukhandn-i pir-i 
Harat, ed. MJ. Shari‘at, Tehran: Sipihr, 1361, p. 55: “You are the fuel and the 
beloved's love is the fire, add fuel to the fire and burn happily.” Cf. Nagauri, 
Lawd@’th, p. 100, where the author identifies the fuel of love as the lover's body, 
soul, heart and eye. 

 Sawanth, p. 38, fasl 20 (1), 1. 2. 
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nutriments: while the lover is still in its preliminary stages, love is 
nurtured by the oppression of the beloved; and when the lover attains 
a higher stage, and divests himself of any external reality and achieves 
the state of unity, love is nourished through oneness. For Ghazali, 
affliction is an indispensable factor in triggering the convergence of 
love, lover and beloved. In fact, Ghazali identifies both affliction and 
oppression as the beloved’s twin instruments by which she feeds her- 
self. The beloved wipes out the lover’s identity by these instruments. 
Being in an afflicted state, the lover desires to be annihilated, not 
only to free himself from pain, but more importantly to be united 
with the beloved by means of annihilation. 

Ghazali believes that the sign of love’s perfection appears when 
the beloved becomes an affliction for the lover. Such an affliction 
must so encircle the lover’s entire body and psyche that he cannot 
endure the burden of it, and he desires his own annihilation “at the 
door of non-existence.” The constant state of affliction in which the 
lover finds himself finally rewards him, by letting him witness 
the beloved at the moment of annihilation. At the moment the lover 
enters the state of annihilation, the beloved receives him and releases 
him from pain.” 

The lover has to accept the beloved’s oppression (yafa’) in the 
same way that he accepts her fidelity (wafa’).** Hujwiri illustrates this 
point very well by the story of the mystic Aba Bakr ash-Shibli 
(d. 334/946). After being accused of madness, this mystic was taken 
to a hospital. When his disciples come to visit him, he throws stones 
at them, making them flee. Then, he says to them, “If you are my 
friends, why do you flee from me? A friend does not flee when he 
is afflicted by his friend.”** Ghazali considers the beloved’s affliction 
and oppression as her mangonel by which she destroys the lover’s 
ego and obliges him to assume her qualities. Ghazali goes one step 
further saying, there is no difference whether the beloved shoots 
arrows of fidelity or oppression. The lover should regard it an hon- 
our that the beloved has chosen him amongst the people. It was 
perhaps under the impact of Ghazali that later mystic poets assigned 
a special place to affliction in love poctry. Romantic poets such as 
Nizami also describe love and its working as pain and affliction. 


* Ghazali dwells on this topic in chapters 59 and 60. 
% Sawanih, pp. 38-9, fas! 20 (1-2), ll. 2-12. 
* Kashf al-mahjiib, p. 404. 
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“NIZAMI, THE WORLD’S WORD-MAGICIAN”! 


sukhan guflan-i bikr jan suftan ast 

na har kas saza@-yt sukhan guflan ast 

To write peerless poetry is to dig into the soul 
not everyone is worthy to versify.” 


1. The poet and his work 


Before Nizami started his career as a poet in the twelfth century, 
the Persian language had been used in both poetry and prose for 
almost four centuries. Various genres of poetry, including heroic, 
homiletic, mystic, lyric, erotic and romantic came to maturity at the 
hands of poets such as Firdausi, Sana’i, Gurgani, Farrukhi and 
dozens of other writers. Nizami was aware of the great achievement 
of his predecessors but did not slavishly imitate them, rather he syn- 
thesised all these genres in his poems and added something new. 
Comparing him to Firdausi, C.E. Wilson observes that Nizami’s 
“thoughts are deeper, his expression is more trenchant, crisp and 
epigrammatic, though perhaps often more studied and artificial, and 
generally more obscure and subtle. In plain narrative he is equally 
flowing and perspicuous, whilst in situations requiring exalted imag- 
ination and dramatic force he is superior.”* According to J. Rypka, 
“Nizami’s great virtues are his wealth of ideas, his powerful imagi- 
nation and infinite religious depth, command of le mot juste, perfect 
poetic technique, ability to choose and order his material, philo- 
sophic profundity and understanding of social questions; indeed he 
often voices the attitude of the towns.”* Apart from dozens of his 


Lay u Majnin, chapter 9:6b. 

2 Sharaf-nama, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 47. 

3 C.E. Wilson, The Haft Patkar, London: Arthur Probsthain, 1924, pp. xvi—xvii. 

* J. Rypka, “Poets and Prose Writers of the Late Saljuq and Mongol Periods” 
in Cambndge History of Iran, Vol. 5, ed. J.A. Boyle, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1968, p. 583. 
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emulators, who adulate Nizami, many other classical poets, among 
whom, the celebrated lyricist Hafiz of Shiraz (d. 791/1389) praised 
his work.° 

In addition to his Diwan, which contains 1,989 couplets, Nizami 
wrote five long epic poems, dedicating each of them to a ruler.® 
These five poems, comprising almost 31,600 lines, are called Khamsa 
(Quintet) or Panj-ganj (Five Treasures)’ They generated a long list of 
imitations in various Islamic languages. The first of the five is the 
mystico-didactic epic Makhzan al-asrar (The Treasury of Secrets) (570/ 
1174-75), an artistic imitation of Sana’i’s Hadigat al-hagiga. It is ded- 
icated to Bahram Shah, who rewarded the poet with 5,000 dinars. 
With this first poem, Nizami immediately established his reputation 
as a poet even outside his province: the ruler of Darband appreci- 
ated it so much that he sent him as a gift a beautiful slave girl, 
named Afaq. Nizami loved her dearly and married her in 569/ 
1173-74; she gave him a son to whom Nizami refers several times 
in Laylt and Majniin. His happy marriage proved to be of short dura- 
tion, because around 576/1181 Afaq died. Her death coincided with 
a request from Tughril II, who invited the poet to write a love story. 
Nizami chose his subject-matter from Firdausi’s romantic episode of 
the Sasanian king Khusrau II and Shirin, combining it with the 
techniques employed in Gurgani’s Parthian romance Wis and Ramin.® 
Nizami wrote Khusrau and Shirinas a memorial for his beloved wife 
Afaq. It is here that he depicts a perfect picture of Shirin as an 
ideal woman who is the paragon of beauty, chastity, devotion and 
wisdom. 


> In one of his ghazals, Hafiz states: “Hafiz, your marvellous poetry is like a string 
of pearls from fine water / that sometimes surpasses the grace of Nizami's verse.” 
See Diwan-i Hafiz, p. 936, gh. 460, 10. For Nizami’s impact on Hafiz see H. Jawid, 
Hafiz-i jawid, Tehran: ‘Ilmi wa Farhangi, 1375, pp. 135-266. Jawid’s analysis shows 
Hafiz’s indebtedness to Nizami. 

® In classical anthologies such as Daulatshah of Samarqand’s Tadhktrat ash-shu‘ara’, 
it is suggested that Nizami's Diwan contains more than 20,000 couplets, which as 
Sa‘id Nafist has shown, may not be true. Nafisi rightly maintains that all manu- 
scripts of the Diwan from around the world should be compared before we can 
pass a judgement regarding the number of verses in the Diwdn. See Diwén-t qasa’id 
wa ghazaliyyat-t Nizami, Tehran: Furighi, no date, pp. 130-33; also see ‘A.H. 
Zarrinkib, Pir-t Ganja dar justjii-yi ndkwa-abad, Tchran: Sukhan, 1374, p. 203. 

7 J.T.P. de Bruijn, in E/, under Khamsa; S. Nafisi, introduction to Nizami's 
Diwan-i qasa’id, pp. 72-121. 

® Among the elements Nizami draws from Gurgani are the poem’s metre, the 
exchange of ten letters, the description of night, etc. 
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Nizami wrote his third epic Layli and Majniin (584/1188) in less 
than four months, at the request of Abi ‘l-Muzaffar Shirwanshah 
Akhsitan. This romance has proved to be one of the most imitated 
love stories in the vast Islamic world, especially in those countries 
in which Persian culture has been cultivated from the twelfth cen- 
tury onwards. The poem was popular among people from the Malay 
Peninsula to India, Turkey and Africa. Naturally there are a great 
number of imitations of this poem in the various languages spoken 
by Muslims.’ Critics have compared its popularity in the East to the 
position of William Shakespeare’s (1564-1616) Romeo and Juliet in the 
West. Laylt and Majniin, along with Nizami’s other works, have been 
splendid sources of inspiration for miniature paintings, tapestries, 
woodcarving, carpet-weaving, tile-work, enamel-ware and calligraphy. 
The romance is also used in folk ballads, pop music, stage and film.'® 

He completed his fourth epic, Haft paykar (Seven Beauties), an inge- 
niously structured and multi-interpretable poem, in 593/1197 and 
dedicated it to the prince of Maragha, Aqsunqurid ‘Ala’ ad-Din 
Kurp-Arslan. PJ. Chelkowski has characterised this as a romance 
celebrating “love as a serious pastime,”'' and it is without doubt the 
most erotic romance in classical Persian literature. The poet’s last 
epic Iskandar-ndma (The Book of Alexander) is divided into two parts: 
Sharaf-nama (Book of Honour) and Igbal-néma (Book of Fortune). In the 
first part Alexander appears as a king and warmior; in the second 
part his character gradually changes into a philosopher, a sage and 
a prophet.” 


4 See J.TP. de Bruijn in EJ, under Madjnin Layla, 2. In Persian, Kurdish and 
Pashto literature; B. Flemming in £/, under Madjniin Layla, 3. In Turkish litera- 
ture; J.A. Haywood in E/, under Madjnin Layla, 4. In Urdu literature. 

'© For an analysis of these two romances see J.W. Clinton, “A Comparison of 
Nizami’s Layli and Majnun and Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet” in The Poetry of 
Nizami Ganjavi: Knowledge, Love, and Rhetoric, eds. K. Talattof & J.W. Clinton, New 
York: Palgrave, 2000, pp. 15-27; also see ‘A.A. Hikmat, Romeo wa Jultet-1 William 
Shakespeare, mugayasa b@ Layli u Majniin-t Nizami-yt Ganjawi, Tehran: Berakhim, 1314. 

" PJ. Chelkowski, Mirror of the Invisible World: Tales from the Khamseh of Nizami, 
New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1975, p. 7. 

2 The best biography on Nizami in Persian thus far is that of S. Nafisi, Diwdn-i 
gas@’id, pp. 1-217; also see M. Tharwat, Ganyjina-yt hikmat dar athdr-i Mzami, Tehran: 
Amir Kabir, 1370, pp. 13: 61; for a substantial bibliography of Nizami’s works see 
A. Radfar, Kitab-shinasi-yi Nizami-yt Ganjawi, Tehran: Pazhihishgah, 1371; also see 
K. Talattof, “International Recognition of Nizami’s Work: A Bibliography” in The 
Poetry of Nizami Ganjavi, pp. 189-204; for a biography of Nizami in English see 
J. Scott Meisami’s introduction in Haft Paykar: A Medieval Persian Romance, Oxford: 
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Nizami is usually known as a court poet, but he actually avoided 
a close association with monarchs and chose a solitary life in his 
native town Ganja; he reluctantly left the town only once, around 
581/1185, when Qizil Arslan, the ruler of Azarbaijan, wished to 
meet him. In his poems, Nizami does not present himself as an aver- 
age court poet, who invariably praises his patron, but rather as a 
wise advisor, who at times even severely criticises the kings and 
repeatedly defends the oppressed men, dervishes, old women, farm- 
ers, etc. In Haft paykar, the poet puts himself on a par with Anistotle, 
Buzurgmihr and Barbad, who served Alexander, Anishirwan and 
Khusrau Parwiz respectively.'* In the last chapter of Laylt and Majnin, 
Nizami offers a long list of counsels for Shirwanshah; he advises him 
to be aware of life’s transient nature, to respect and protect his sub- 
jects, to ask others’ opinions before making a decision, to think of 
the consequences of his action, etc. Furthermore, Nizami repeatedly 
advises the reader to avoid associating with kings because “although 
the fire (a king) is full of light, he is safe who is remote from it.”'* 
In another place, the poet compares the king to a vine that leans 
on other trees to climb. 

Nizami lived a secluded life and even his royal patrons respected 
the poet’s lifestyle. When Qizil Arslan invited Nizami to his ban- 
quet, he ordered the servants to remove the wine, to cancel the 
music and to stop the dancers out of respect for the poet.'® Nizami 
refers to his withdrawal several times in his writings. In many of the 
passages in which a reference is made to his asceticism, the poet 
links it with the quality of his poetry. In Khusrau and Shirin, Nizami 
states that although the mouth of his asceticism is dry, his tongue 
of fresh dates (/isan ar-rutab) is the Fount of Life, it is like musk which 
has acquired its scent from solitude.'® Nizami believes that in soli- 
tude the heart turns into a vast ocean from which rivers flow.'’ In 
Sharaf-ndma, he compares himself to the mythical bird Simurgh which 


World’s Classics, 1995, pp. vii-xv; also see J. Rypka, “Poets and Prose Writers,” 
pp. 577-84; PJ. Chelkowski, Mirror of the Invisible World, pp. 1-10; idem, in EI, 
under Nizami Gandjawi. 

'5 Haft paykar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 31-2. 

'* Laylt u Majnin, p. 98, |. 88. 

'S Nizami recounts this meeting in an animating way in the last chapter of Khusrau 
and Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, chapter 100, pp. 736-52, see especially p. 741, 1.53. 

'§ Tbid., p. 101, ll. 27-8. 

 Thid,, p.° 112, 1b 25. 
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resides on Mount Qaf in sheer solitude. Alluding to his isolation as 
well as his poetry, Nizami likens himself to a “bee that possesses a 
hundred-coloured honey in its narrow home.”'*® Often he speaks of 
himself as a mine in which he diligently digs precious stones, or an 
ocean from which he fishes peerless pearls.'® 

It is sometimes suggested that Nizami had some inclinations towards 
Akfhis, a certain artisan guild in Anatolia, comparable to the futuwwa 
brotherhoods in other parts of the Islamic world. Daulatshah’s state- 
ment that Nizami belonged to the Order of Akhi Faraj Zanjani has 
no solid basis. As S. Nafist has pointed out, at the time that Akhi 
Faraj died, Nizami was only seventeen years old, and it is incorrect 
to regard him as one of Faraj’s followers. Moreover, if Nizami had 
belonged to any mystical affiliation, he would have mentioned his 
‘spiritual master’ (ir) in his poems, as was usual in those days.” 
What is certain is that Nizami had affinities with the ideology of 
such brotherhoods, and that he frequently dwells on the ideas of 
chivalry in his romances, especially in Laylt and Majniin, in which 
Majnin is portrayed as a spiritual chevalier.”' 

Nizami has also been popular in the West from at least the eigh- 
teenth century. Although his reception in Europe requires a sepa- 
rate study, I will touch here upon the main aspects.” We may start 
with Puccini’s opera Turandot (Persian Tirandukht), which is inspired 
by Nizami’s tale of the red pavilion in Haft paykar. The tale first 
appeared in Italian in Venice in 1557, in a volume enttled Peregrinaggio 


'§ Tbid., p. 87, 1. 31; for Nizami’s relation to the courts see J.E. Bertel’s /zbrannye 
Trudy, p. 233. 

'' This ascetic way of life does not mean that the poet was a dry or dull per- 
son, quite the opposite. As E.G. Browne has put it: “And if his genius has few 
rivals amongst the poets of Persia, his character has even fewer. He was genuinely 
pious, yet singularly devoid of fanaticism and intolerance, self-respecting and inde- 
pendent, yet gentle and unostentatious, a loving father and husband. In a word, 
he may be justly described as combining lofty genius and blameless character in a 
degree unequalled by any other Persian poet.” A Literary History of Perna, Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1956, Vol. 2, p. 403. 

» Diwan-i qasa’id, ed. S. Nafisi, pp. 20-1; M. Tharwat, Ganjina-yi hikmat, p. 37; 
see also F. Taeschner in EJ, under Akhi. 

2! See infra, chapter 13, pp. 299-310. 

” Although John D. Yohannan and Kaukab Saffari refer to several studies on 
Nizami from the eighteenth century onwards, an elaborate study is a desideratum. 
See Yohannan, Persian Poetry in England and America, New York: Caravan Books, 
1977, index, under Nizami; Saffari, Afsdnaha wa dastanha, Tehran: Intisharat-i 
Danishgah-i Tehran, 1357, pp. 185-91. This book was originally written in French 
under the title of Les légendes, Paris: Les presses du Palais-Royal, 1972. 
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di tre figholi del re dt Serendippo (Adventures of the Three Sons of the King of 
Serendip). The book was translated by Christoforo Armeno and is an 
adaptation of Amir Khusrau of Delhi’s (651-725/1253-1325) Hasht 
bihisht, itself an imitation of Nizami’s Haft paykar. The Venetian play- 
wright Carlo Gozzi used this translation for his play Jl re cervo, which 
then served Puccini in composing his Turandot.” 

As far as English reception of Nizami is concerned, it was Sir 
William Jones (1746-1794) who introduced Nizami to the English 
world. He translated twenty anecdotes of Nizami’s Makhzan al-asrar 
and also published a Persian edition of Hatifi’s (d. 927/1520) Lay 
and Majnin, an imitation of Nizami’s romance in 1788. Isaac D’Israeli, 
inspired by this love story, adapted it into English. This was in turn 
immediately put into an opera entitled, Kazs, or Love in the Deserts: An 
Opera in Four Acts by William Reeve. It was “performed with unbounded 
applause at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane.”** Further Western imi- 
tations of the poem did not appear until 1963, when Louis Aragon 
(1897-1982), one of the leading representatives of the Surrealist move- 
ment, bemoaned his love for his beloved in Le Fou d’Elsa. Aragon’s 
version was based on Jami’s Laylt and Majniin, again an imitation of 
Nizami’s version.” In German, J.W. Goethe (1749-1832) versified 
Nizami’s tale from Makhzan al-asrar about Jesus and a dead dog in 
West-dstlicher Diwan.” 


2. Nizami’s language and style 


Nizami is usually admired for his unparalleled use of language and 
his unique style. Peter J. Chelkowski describes Nizami and his style 
as follows: “The tension between the fantasy and the punity of his 


23 See P. Chelkowski, “Aya upira-yi Turandot-i Puchini bar asas-i kushk-i surkh-i 
haft paykar-i Nizami ast” in /ranshindsi, No. 4, Vol. 3, Winter 1992, pp. 714-22. 

** See J.D. Brown and S.S. Stratton, Bntish Musical Biography, London: Da Capo 
Press, 1897, Vol. 2, p. 119; Johan D. Yohannan attributes this opera erroneously 
to Charles Brandon. See Persian Poetry in England and Amenca, p. 32. 

2° For a comparative analysis of this romance see J. Hadidi, Az Sa‘di t@ Aragon, 
Tehran: Markaz-i Nashr-i Danishgahi, 1373, pp. 473-92; also see A.E. Khairallah, 
“The Individual and Society: Salah ‘Abdassabiir’s Layla wal-Majniin” in Gesellschaftlicher 
Umbruch und Histone, ed. J.C. Biirgel & S. Guth, Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1995, pp. 162-63; idem, Love, Madness and Poetry, pp. 106 -25, 130-35. 

% J.W. Goethe, West-dstlicher Dan, Munchen: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1998, pp. 
168 -69; for this story see infra, chapter 8:1, pp. 140 41. 
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expression mirrors perfectly the tension between the eroticism and 
the asceticism of his plots. Nizami is like a magical ice-skater who, 
within a set range of figures, performs ever more varied and exquis- 
ite arabesques until he mesmerizes the beholder.””’ While Jan Rypka 
observes: the poet “comes first not only as a socially conscious philoso- 
pher but also as a psychologist, a story-teller, a verbal artist and a 
rhetorical virtuoso,” C.E. Wilson compares Nizami’s style to European 
poets by stating: “Nizami (...) like many European poets is uncon- 
ventionally obscure. He employs images and metaphors to which 
there is no key save in the possession of the poetic sense and sound 
judgement.”” 

Nizami describes his own style as gharib, meaning ‘rare,’ ‘unique,’ 
‘strange, or nau, ‘new,’ ‘novel.’ He refers to himself as the magi- 
cian of words whose name is “the mirror of the invisible.”* He truly 
believes that his words should have the same effect as the spell of 
a magician. He enchants the reader through the magic of his lan- 
guage and his irresistible metaphors. Time and again, the reader is 
surprised, perhaps by an unexpected bent towards mysticism, or by 
the poet’s simple word-choice, witty epigrams, and abundant use of 
exquisite imagery, similes and original conceits. Nizami strives to 
strike a perfect balance between profane and mystical love in his 
writing: even when he deals with a profane subject, his language is 
permeated with mystical terms, motifs and metaphors. In fact, due 
to this balance, the poet’s most profane romances such as Khusrau 
and Shirin and Haft paykar are open to a mystical interpretation.*! 
None of his many imitators have reached the degree of perfection 
attained in Nizami’s narration. 

The poet’s perceptive use of rhetorical figures, and his coining of 
new words, new compounds and phrases, constitute an integral part 


2? Mirror of the Invisible World, pp. 8-9. 

*® See “Poets and Prose Writers of the Late Saljuq and Mongol Periods” in 
Cambndge History of Iran, Vol. 5, p. 578 and C.E. Wilson, The Haft Patkar, p. xvi, 
respectively. 

*” See Sharaf-nama, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 28, 1. 10; also see Diwan-i Nizdmi, ed. 
S. Nafisi, p. 256, |. 557. 

® Layli u Majin, chapter 9, |. 6. 

*! See N. Pirjawadi, “Shirin dar chishma” and “‘Ishq-i Khusrau wa ‘ishq-i 
Nizami” in Ba-yi jan, Tehran: Markaz-i Nashr-i Danishgahi, 1372, pp. 148-70 and 
171-78 respectively. Pirjawadi gives a highly mystical interpretation of the famous 
bathing scene; also compare C.E. Wilson (The Haft Patkar, introduction) who pre- 
sents a mystical interpretation of the romance. 
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of his style.*? Firdausi had also coined numerous words and com- 
pounds.* Alluding to Nizami’s ingenious inventiveness, P.J. Chelkowski 
states: “(...) Nizami was not only a painter with words, but a sculp- 
tor or architect, who, using simple bricks as his medium, builds 
palaces of breathtaking color, form and intricacy.” The creative 
compounds, which he uses to beautify the body of his narrative, are 
a central characteristic in his intricate style. These compounds are 
usually presented as part of other poetical devices such as metaphors. 
These poetic tools are used not only to adorn the poet’s speech, but 
also to highlight an aspect of a character, a setting or a situation. 
They are an essential part of Nizami’s narrative technique. In what 
follows I will turn my attention first to Nizami’s new compounds 
and secondly, to Nizami’s use of some of the most recurrent rhetor- 
ical devices. 

The examples chosen here are metaphorical compounds describ- 
ing the cosmos and the world. These are among the most frequent 
subjects for metaphorical treatment. The sky, for example, is described 
as: ‘the flowing water’ (@b-1 rawdn); ‘the blue circle’ (chanbar-t kabid); 
‘the blue garden’ (gulshan-i kabiid); ‘the vessel of the Sphere’ (khun- 
bara-yt falak); ‘the heart-ravishing portico’ (rawaq-i dil-kash); ‘the nine 
litters’ (nuh ‘amari); ‘the nine cradles’ (nuh mahd); ‘the seven pairs of 
compasses’ (haft-pargar); ‘the seven silks’ (haft-parand); ‘the seven ele- 
vated fortresses’ (haft-hisdr-i barkashida); ‘the seven treasuries’ (haft- 
khazina); and ‘the seven waves’ (haft-may). When the poet refers to 
the sun, he uses the compounds: ‘the eye of creation’ (chashm-i Gfarinish), 
‘the Chinese mirror’ (dyina-yt chini), ‘the sky-travelling lamp’ (chiragh-i 
dsman-gard ), ‘the [golden] ankle-ring of the Sphere’ (khalkhal-i falak), 
‘the royal rider of the whirling Wheel’ (shah-suwar-i charkh-i gardan), 
‘the Joseph-faced from the East’ (Yasuf rukh-i mashngi). When Nizami 


% W. Dastgirdi gives a glossary of Nizami’s neologisms, which includes several 
hundred words and compounds. As W. Dastgirdi himself admits, his list is not com- 
plete. See Nizami, Ganjina-yi Ganjawi, ed. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 2-170. The fifteenth- 
century poet Jami complained about Nizami’s unusual style, saying that there are 
five hundred or a thousand couplets which are puzzling and we should catch 
Nizami’s skirt on Judgement Day and ask him to explain their meanings. See 
Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 181. 

’ For a short list of these words and compounds see Gh. Yiisufi, “Zaban-i 
Firdausi wa zaban-i ma” in Bargha’i dar aghiish-i bad, Tehran: ‘Ilmi, 1378, Vol. 1, 

. 140-44. 

PP PJ. Chelkowski, Mirror of the Invisible World, p. 8. 
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wants to say that the sun rises, he introduces the phrase ‘the smile 
of the yellow rose’ (khanda-yi gul-i zard). Most of the above compounds 
and phrases related to the sun are used only once. In each case the 
poet seeks to achieve a particular effect in his narrative. In other 
words, the compounds and images are welded together with various 
elements of the narrative to enhance its force.® For example, in the 
following couplet, a yellow rose stands for the sun: 


From the world-travelling Wheel thousands of narcissi 
came down before a yellow rose could come up.* 


Drawing on conventional floral imagery, the poet says that the yel- 
low rose appears only when the narcissi have finished flowering. The 
flowers come to represent the stars and the sun by symbolic associ- 
ation: the word ‘narcissus’ (nargis) is a metonym of the eye, which is 
in turn sometimes a metonym for the stars.*” Thus, the rose blooms 
after the narcissi, the sun mses only when the stars fade away. 
Nizami compares the stars with the eye in chapter 34:36 of Layli 
and Mojniin, in the episode of Majniin with a black raven. Here he 
compares the night to the jet-black hue of the raven’s feathers and 
the stars to the raven’s shiny eyes. Having compared the eyes to the 
stars, the poet creates another layer of interpretation in the next line: 


Like a night whose light is dead 
Majniin had fallen down, a raven had stolen his eyes. 


In this couplet, the poet refers to three aspects of Majniin’s char- 
acter: first of all, he places Majniin’s separation and sorrow in a 
starless night; secondly, the poet alludes to the ill nature of the raven, 
which according to Persian ornithomancy and literary tradition some- 
times brings bad luck. Finally, there is a reference to Majniin’s un- 
lucky star; or to be more accurate, to his lack of any star: his stars 
have been stolen by a bird of ill omen, therefore, he is unfortunate. 

In another place, Nizami describes the sunrise, at a point in which 
the narrative is speaking of a war. He compares the night to a black 





** For a more extensive analysis of Nizimi’s techniques in depicting time and 
setting including the sunrise and sunset, see infra, chapter 14:2-3, pp. 314-22. 

%®© Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, p. 184, |. 59. 

» H. Ritter, Uber die Bildersprache Nizamis, Berlin/Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 
1927, p. 23. 
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serpent and associates negative qualities with the dawn. The sunrise 
is compared to the most vicious king of Persian mythology, Dahhak.* 


As the black serpent picked up its beads 

Dahhak of the dawn smiled 

In the hands of warriors without fear 

lances became like the serpents of Dahhak. 
(chapter 29, ll. 72-3) 


In the first couplet, the night is compared to a serpent, but so, 
implicitly, is the day, for the bloodthirsty Dahhak, bore man-eating 
serpents on his shoulders. The serpent of the dawning day and its 
malicious quality become explicit as the poet compares the lances 
to Dahhak’s serpents. Thus each of Nizami’s images is integrated 
with the narrative theme at this point. 

Instead of simply saying dunya, gift, “Glam or jahan, all denoting ‘the 
world,’ Nizami uses a wide range of metonyms including ‘pit’ (chah), 
‘bridge’ (pul), ‘village’ (dth), ‘demon’ (diw), ‘way-house’ (kKhdna-yi rahil), 
‘a jar covered with mud’ (khum-i gil-aliid), ‘narrow little house’ (saracha- 
yt tang), ‘a heart-cramping house’ (sara-yi dilgir), etc. All these and 
many other metonyms and metaphoric references are based on the 
poet’s ascetic and gnostic world-view. The material world is made 
of base substance, it is far from the spiritual world and should be 
avoided, as far as possible, because as long as man is trapped in the 
web of the world, he cannot release himself from its corruption and 
cannot achieve perfection. 

Another remarkable feature of Nizami’s style is his avoidance of 
every-day words for human occupations, emotions and behaviour. 
He prefers to contrive new expressions, which usually entail a visual 
aspect. For instance, in chapter 4:94 of Laylt and Majniin, he avoids 
saying ‘the astrologers’ (stdra-shindsan), choosing instead ‘the seekers 
of the height’ (ba/a-talaban). The poet invents this new compound in 
a context in which he describes heaven using the poetic device of 
iutizdm, that is when the poet obliges himself to use a word or a set 
of words in several consecutive lines. Here Nizami plays on the word 
bala, ‘high,’ or ‘height.’ His new compound, which has a mystical 
overtone, is easily understood by the Persian reader. 





% Dahhak is a mythical king of Arab stock, on whose shoulders two serpents 
grow. These have to be fed each day with the brain of a Persian boy. The story 
of Dahhak is recounted in Firdausi’s Shahnama, ed. Dj. Khaleghi-Motlagh, Vol. 1, 
Costa Mesa, 1366, pp. 55-86. 
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In another place (12:22), the poet uses the phrase ‘to have a thou- 
sand wings grow from the foot’ (az pay hazar par bar-dwardan) to refer 
directly to the act of dancing, but he also wants us to see how emo- 
tions are set loose after drinking wine. As an image of utter loneli- 
ness and the lack of any friend, the poet coins the phrase ‘to carve 
a friend from wood’ (az chib harif tarashidan). That is, a person with 
no friend to talk to, talks to soulless objects, imagining that they are 
alive. To weep is ‘to string tears’ (ashk dana kardan). In this metaphor, 
Nizami takes the compound verb ‘to string pearls’ and substitutes 
tears for pearls (the pearl itself being a metonym for tears). Weeping 
is also called ‘the leaping of tears’ (ashk-khizi) and “To wash the eyes 
with rosewater’ (ba gul-ab dida shustan). Instead of the verb ‘to haste,’ 
the poet prefers ‘to have the wind behind oneself” (bad az pas dash- 
tan). When he describes how Majniin hurries to Layli’s quarter, 
Nizami says: ‘he had a thousand wings’ (hazdr par dashi) or ‘he ran 
like water into a well’ (miraft chundnka ab dar chah). Instead of the 
verb ‘to withdraw,’ he uses ‘to scrap a letter from the page’ (harf az 
waraq siturdan). The beloved’s black and musky forelock is described 
as ‘the musky parasol’ (chatr-1 mushgin). Instead of saying ‘rotten melon,’ 
Nizami prefers, ‘the melon bitten by a fly’ (kharbuza-yi magas gazida). 
The compounds he uses for the Four Elements, water, earth, wind 
and fire are numerous; the most used being the ‘four roots’ (char 
bikh), ‘four horses’ (char faras), ‘four houses’ (char khana), and ‘four 
gems’ (char gauhar). This list could go on for several pages but this 
is not the place to analyse Nizami’s metaphorical sayings at length. 
It is hard to judge whether all of the above words and phrases are 
Nizami’s own inventions, since some of them also occur in the works 
of previous poets. What is certain is that the effect Nizami creates 
in his narratives through this particular use of language is definitely 
novel. A separate study is needed to examine this aspect of Nizami’s 
poetics. 

The poet frequently refers to the posture of a musician playing 
on an instrument to depict a specific emotion. In chapter 16:13, 
when the poet depicts the lovers’ sorrowful condition, he compares 
them to a ‘harp’ (chang) and a ‘fiddle’ (rabab):*° “Because of weep- 
ing, Layli had a harp in her chest/like a rabab, Majniin’s hand was 


° For a study of the imagery of musical instruments see A.L.F.A. Beelaert, A 
ae for the Gneving: Studies on the Poetry of the 12th-Century Persian Court Poet Khagqani 
Sirwani, Leiden: Nederlandse Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, 2000, chapter six. 
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on his head.” Ambiguity has an enormous power and function in 
Nizami’s poetry. This couplet is open to two interpretations: since 
the word chang also means ‘hand’ (literally ‘claw’), the first hemistich 
can be read: “Because of weeping, Layli’s hand was on her chest.” 
This gesture shows how women beat and scratch themselves on the 
chest as a sign of wailing. There is a symmetry between plucking 
the strings of the harp and beating the chest with the palm. In 
another couplet (53:55), Nizami reveals Majniin’s desire to embrace 
Layli with a musical image: “I shall embrace you like a lute (rid) 
in the hand (chang)/I shall hide you like ruby in a stone.” The first 
hemistich contains two homonyms: riid, also means the ‘string’ of a 
musical instrument and chang, as mentioned above, also means ‘harp.’ 
Thus it can be read: “like a string in the harp, I shall embrace 
you.” Not only is the imagery striking, there is a symmetry between 
the couplet’s form and content, and Majniin’s actions and feelings 
for Layli. The harmony between lovers is expressed using this syn- 
tactic and semantic parallel structure. 

Another salient feature of Nizami’s style is the introduction of 
aphorisms. Long passages of Laylt and Majniin are composed in epi- 
grammatic style, and many of the poem’s maxims have become 
proverbs.*' In chapter 5:57, complaining of the story’s thin plot, 
Nizami frankly informs the reader: “And when I know not the way 
at some stage, clearly I shall then add some conceits.” Among the 
most well-known of these expressions used today are “There is much 
hope in hopelessness/the end of the dark night is bright”; “perform 
good work and throw it into the pit, because it returns to you again 
from the pit,” (meaning, one always receives the profit of a good 
work even if it seems to yield no benefit at the time); “he is manly 
who is humble”; “what use is patience in love”; “surely God is the 
friend of the friendless”; “it is not a wonder that a seed sprouts,” 
(meaning that one should not give up hope); “how can one fight 
against a friend.” In technical terms, to introduce a proverb into 
verse is called irsal al-mathal, that is ‘reasoning by illustration and 





® See also chapter 21:23. Here, Majniin’s father invites him to return home so 
“That you (Majniin) play the strings and I become excited, that you rend your 
garment and I my soul.” 

*' For the significance of the epigram in classical Persian see J.T.P. de Bruijn, 
in Elr, under Epigram. Both B. Tharwatiyan and M. ‘Ishqpir devote separate chap- 
ters to the expressions used in Laylt and Majniin. See M. ‘Ishqpir, Tahgig dar math- 
nawi-yi Layli u Majniin, chapter 7 and Lay u Majnin, B. Tharwatiyan, pp. 695-732. 
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analogy.’ Pointing to the abundance of proverbs and short illustra- 
tive anecdotes in Nizami’s writings, ‘A.H. Zarrinkib states that they 
are so numerous that one cannot call them irsal al-mathal in the way 
rhetoricians understand the term: “they should be counted as a type 
of interpretation; they are one of the elements of the poet’s poetic 
language.”*? Zarrinkiib states that the short maxims and proverbs 
are an indispensable part of Nizami’s style, and that they are meant 
as guidelines to interpreting a particular passage. 

Nizamii often uses the rhetorical device of ‘poetic aetiology’ (husn-t 
tail), offering a fanciful explanation for a real fact. Some of these 
explanations have become common beliefs for Iranians. For exam- 
ple, in chapter 21:43, Majniin’s father advises him to busy himself 
with something in order to forget Layli: “Why does the Indian scratch 
the head of the elephant?/he does it to make it forget India.” If for 
one moment the Indian does not busy himself with the beast, it will 
remember its homeland. 

The poem’s didactic nature is evident not only in the use of con- 
cise and pithy expressions but also in the insertion of colloquial 
speech. The poet’s language is idiomatically rich but stylistically 
deceptively relaxed and simple, especially in dialogues and mono- 
logues. As a poeta doctus, Nizami employs specialised terms from the 
fields of astrology, philosophy and mysticism, yet they do not harm 
his plain style.*? Such terms are either carefully woven into the col- 
loquial expressions of twelfth century Persia, or they are isolated 
somewhere in the narrative. For instance, when the poet desires to 
show his profound knowledge of astrology, he describes the constel- 
lations in the scene of the Prophet’s “Night Journey” to heaven, and 
in the description of the night when Majniin implores the stars to 
change his fortune. 

At several points Nizami employs the poetic figure of anaphora, 
in which he depicts the various antithetical qualities of his protago- 
nists. The following piece from chapter sixteen, in which the lovers’ 
attributes are enumerated, may serve as an example. The anaphor 
section extends over 16 couplets:** 


* Pir-i Ganja, p. 234. 

*’ For Nizami’s scientific knowledge see the excellent article by Chnstine van 
Ruymbeke “Nizami’s Poetry Versus Scientific Knowledge: the Case of the Pome- 
granate” in The Poetry of Nizami Ganjavi: Knowledge, Love, and Rhetonc, eds. K. Talattof 
& J.W. Clinton, New York: Palgrave, 2000, pp. 141-62. 

Other instances of anaphora occur in chapters 13:77-81; 25:59-65; 29:35-7, 
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Layli nay, but the world enlightening dawn 
Majniin nay, but a candle consuming itself 
Layli nay, she was garden within garden 
Majniin, I mistake, he was brand on brand 
Layli was bright like the nimble moon 
Majniin was weak before her like silk 
Layli was planting rose bushes 
Majnin was scattering pearls. 

(ll. 14-7) 


Nizami also richly decorates his text with the thoughtful application 
of the rhetorical figure of tandsub or mura‘Gt-i nazir, that is, ‘the har- 
monic use of related images’ or ‘congruence of poetic ideas.” Our 


first example describes Layli’s suffering: 


She was burning through the fire of separation 
neither smoke nor light showed in her. 
(chapter 24:36) 


In this couplet four elements are brought together harmoniously to 
stress Layli’s agonising state: the words ‘fire,’ ‘burning,’ ‘smoke,’ and 
‘light’ form a coherent whole. In the next couplet, the words ‘musi- 
cian,’ ‘organ,’ ‘melody,’ ‘note,’ and ‘sang’ are used to form related 
images. 


The musician who played this melody on the organ 
sang in this way according to the mclody. 
(chapter 32:1) 


Since the word parda, translated here as ‘melody,’ also means ‘cur- 
tain,’ the second hemistich may also be read: “(...) sang from behind 
the curtain in this way.” 

Nizami also inserts the poetic device of ‘hyperbole’ (mubdlagha) in 
his narrative. Hyperbole was very popular with other epic poets such 
as Firdausi, but in Nizami’s hands it does not lead to implausible 
comparisons, Nizami’s hyperbolic passages usually have an elegant 
tone, as in the following section in chapter 25, in which Layli is 
described in a garden: 


57-8; 42:40-3. Nizami’s imitators have adopted this aspect of Nizami’s poetics. See, 
for instance, Amir Khusrau-yi Dihlawi, Lay& u Majin, ed. T.A. Muharramov, Moscow: 
Institii-yi Khawarshinasi, 1964, pp. 18-9, Il. 12-9; pp. 38-9, Il. 20--3; p. 78, Il. 
68-73; p. 139, ll. 90-5; p. 167, ll. 9-12; pp. 177-78, ll. 125-28; p. 253, Il. 37-9. 

** Another example of hyperbole occurs in chapter 7:7~8: “If your sermon is 
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Wherever her breeze arrived 
lilies sprouted and roses bloomed. 
On every meadow over which she washed her hands 
box-trees came out and cypresses grew. 
(ul. 44-5) 


Nizami’s romance is a treasury saturated with poetical figures and 
metaphors and we cannot deal with all of them here. To conclude 
this brief analysis of Nizami’s style, I refer to the poet’s use of ‘antithe- 
sis’ (mutadadd ), ‘antistrophe’ (‘aks), ‘repetition’ (mukarrar), and ‘allusion’ 
(talmih), all of which are used frequently. In chapter 1:40, ‘favour’ 
and ‘wrath,’ and ‘poison’ and ‘sweet drink’ form the antitheses. The 
poet usually introduces at least one pair of antithesis in each hemistich: 


Whether you act with favour or wrath 
poison and sweet drink are the same, coming from you. 


The rhetorical device of ‘aks is employed repeatedly in the poem.” 
In chapter 3:17, the poet plays on ‘the Night of Power’ (shab-i gadr) 
(Koran, 97:1—3), combining this with a homonym or ‘perfect word- 
play’ (jinas-i tam) on the word qadr, meaning ‘value,’ and ‘power’: 


unshab shab- qadr-i tust bishtab 
gadr-t shab-i gadr-i khish daryab 


Hurry, tonight is your Night of Power 
understand the value of your Night of Power. 


Nizami often uses repetition (mukarrar) to emphasise intensity or 
immensity, often in relation to a human emotion. In the following 
verse (chapter 24:45) the poet describes Layli’s torrent of pearl-like 


—¢- 


tears; combining hyperbole with mura%Gt-1 nazir association between 
the sea, pearl and ship:*’ 


blown on the earth/gold will come out of it instead of thistles/And if you coin 
your die on a stone/no one will reach towards silver and gold.” 

* An example of ‘aks is found in chapter 41:25, where it is combined with a 
play on the homographs ‘man’ (mard) and ‘died’ (murd). The ‘aks is between the 
phrases an murd dar in and na in dar dn murd in the second hemistich: an mard kaz- 
in hisdr jan burd/dn murd dar in na in dar Gn murd: “The man who saved his soul 
from this fortress (of love)/it died in him and not he in it.” 

*? Another example can be found in chapter 64:9 in which Majniin dics on 
Layli’s grave while singing love poems for her: “He sang two or three couplets 
shedding tears upon tears/sprinkling two or three teardrops bitterly bitterly.” 
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Seas, seas of pearls she brought forth; 
ships, ships [of tears] she poured from her eyes. 


Mukaraar is a device often used in colloquial Persian. The poet employs 
such techniques to relax his language and at the same time to express 
the intensity of emotions. 

Literary allusion (talmih) provides a compressed rhetorical effect. 
One remarkable instance occurs in the following couplet, in which 
the poet points at the manliness of the female mystic Rabi‘a al- 
‘Adawiyya (d. 185/801) by referring simultaneously to two stories. 
A reader who does not know one or other would miss Nizami’s 
point. The line occurs in the fourth chapter of Makhzan al-asrar, in 
which he severely criticises the king’s unmanliness and injustice, and 
urges him to follow the example of Rabi‘a: 


Behold what Rabi‘a did to her own tresses 
to nurse the fourth (rabi°) of those seven men.* 


With this minimal information, the poet refers to two tales: firstly, 
the story of Rabi‘a and a thirsty dog in the desert, and secondly, 
the story of the Seven Sleepers recounted in the Koran. In the first, 
Rabi‘a sees a dog dying in the desert, cuts off her hair and makes 
a rope from it. Then she undresses and attaches her clothing to the 
rope and casts it into a well. Pulling the bundle out, she uses the 
soaked clothes to drench the dog, saving the poor beast. But Nizami 
does not refer specifically to a dog, using instead the Koranic phrase 
‘the fourth’ (radi‘), which occurs in the verse (18:22): “The sleepers 
were three: their dog was the fourth.” In doing this, the poet plays 
on the words Rabi‘a and rabi‘, ‘the fourth’, while introducing an 
allusion to the Koranic story of the Seven Sleepers, in which a dog 
plays a role. 


3. The narrator’s stance in Layli and Majnin 


Another salient feature of Nizami’s style is his manner of narration. 
In addition to examining narrative elements, such as descriptions of 
time and settings, portrayal of characters and their relationships, the 
parts of the story that are reported rather than expressed in the 


© Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 89, |. 8. 
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words or thoughts of the characters, and the narrator’s commen- 
taries, interpretations, judgements and generalisations, we can also 
study the persona and method of the narrator himself.*? Nizami 
brought the Persian epic to its zenith through the faultless use of 
these basic elements of narration. 

As Mieke Bal has observed, the narrator “is the most central con- 
cept in the analysis of narrative texts.”*° Like many narrators in clas- 
sical texts, Nizami’s narrator is external: he narrates from a superior 
position, neither participating in the story nor referring to himself 
as a character.*! He does, however, refer to himself as the narrator 
and identifies himself with Nizami several times. Such references do 
not dramatise the narrator, because he does not identify himself with 
a character. The narrator uses the first and the third person to nar- 
rate his story. The commentator’s first-person commentaries and 
monologues give the poem a more direct tenor and dramatic effect, 
whereas most events are narrated in the third person. To create 
more attachment between the reader and specific characters such as 
Majnin, the narrator gives him many chances to express his feel- 
ings in direct speech. The narrator has full control of the narrative 
and directs the reader in whatever direction he wishes. 

What is more, the narrator interrupts the narrative at several 
points, to share a wisdom with us that the characters did not have. 
At the very beginning of the story, the narrator breaks in on the 
narrative, reminding the reader that Majniin’s father is not aware 
that what God does is in the ‘best interest’ (maslaha) of his crea- 
tures.” Another notable interruption from the narrator occurs in 
chapter 26, in which Ibn Salam sees Layli who “is like a blooming 
rose-garden” and determines to marry her. Here the narrator deli- 
cately shows his own attitude towards the character of Ibn Salam, 
by reminding us of what Ibn Salam was forgetting: 


On seeing that shining lamp, 
he hurried like the wind to find a solution, 
unaware that, even if he was to offer a treasure, 


* For these and other narrative elements see Rimmon-Kenan, Narrative Fiction: 
Contemporary Poetics, London: Methuen, 1983, pp. 96-100; M.A. Toolan, Narratwe: A 
Critical Linguishc Introduction, London: Roudedge, 1988, p. 82. 

%° M. Bal, Narratology: Introduction to the Theory of Narratwe, second edition, London: 
University of Toronto Press, 1997, p. 19. 
>' For the external narrator see ibid., p. 22. 
% See infra, chapter 9:3, pp. 163-67. 
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a lamp will never agree with the wind. 
As he returned to his native land from his journey 
he yearned for union with that moon (Layli). 
It was as if he had forgotten this saying: 
‘no one shall embrace the moon.’ 
(ll. 10-3) 


Such comments not only exhibit the universal knowledge of the nar- 
rator and his attitude to a character, they generate suspense in the 
story. The reader becomes curious to find out whether Ibn Salam 
can marry Layli. There are a number of other interruptions from 
the narrator which are framed in the form of commentary. 

The more explicit ideological statements are usually made in non- 
narrative comments, which may differ from the ideology implicitly 
contained in the story.” In Nizami’s romance such statements are 
usually in the present tense, although they occur in the middle of 
the story, which is usually told in the past tense. By using the pre- 
sent tense, the narrator accentuates the universality and timelessness 
of the ideas expressed in such passages. The contrast between the 
narrator’s use of the past and the present tense creates a distance 
between the worlds of the romance and the narrator. In his com- 
ments in the present tense, the narrator draws conclusions from the 
event he has recounted. The episodes preceding the narrator’s com- 
ments function as parables, and the comments as morals. This is 
analogous to the structure of a moralistic fable that consists of a 
short tale and ends with a moralistic conclusion. Every time he 
switches from the past tense to the present, the narrator lifts him- 
self, and the reader, out of the fictional world. In this way the nar- 
rator guides the reader through the story and gives clues for its 
interpretation. 

In texts such as Nizami’s Laylt and Majniin, the narrator’s obser- 
vations embody the strong didactic aspect of the narrative; they can 
be removed from the story proper without really damaging the cen- 
tral plot.°** These moral exhortations were often used separately by 


%° G. Prince, A Dictionary of Narratology, Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1987, under ‘Commentary’; see also M. Bal, Narratology, p. 31. 

* In modern abridged publications of classical texts in Persian, and in transla- 
tions from the Persian, these commentanial pieces are often removed. A good exam- 
ple is Colin Turner’s recent prose rendering of Nizami’s Layli and Majnin. He leaves 
out the majority of narrator’s comments, the first twelve chapters that comprise a 
prologue to the poem, and the epilogue. One interesting feature of Turner’s trans- 
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later compilers to make books of adab, ‘etiquette’ or ‘refined and 
well-mannered conduct.’ In addition to serving as guides for proper 
conduct such books also purport to lead men to a blessed position 
in the world hereafter. The most famous of these works with regard 
to Nizami is the Khulasa-yi khamsa by an anonymous compiler, pre- 
sumably from the sixteenth century, which was published for the 
first time by M.Th. Houtsma in Leiden. This book consists of 37 
short chapters dealing with a varied range of ethical subjects includ- 
ing honesty, patience, love, sustenance, contentment, generosity, jus- 
tice and benevolence. The author of this book cites didactic lines, 
almost all of them in the present tense, from various writings of 
Nizami and brings them together under a heading. The interesting 
point is that although couplets from various chapters of a specific 
poem are cited, they form a coherent whole when they are put under 
each other. The cohesion is provided by the subject-matter, the use 
of the present tense, the frequent use of imperatives and the metre. 
Since these didactic couplets have a gnomic character and an epi- 
grammatic formulation, many of them are used independently and 
have become proverbs in Persian.*® 

The ideological comments offer the narrator the opportunity to 
speak about the cultural, ethical and philosophical views which he 


lation is that he chooses a narrator like L. Sterne’s 7nstram Shandy, who digresses 
several times in the narrative. He has added the following statements to the chap- 
ter that tells the story of the king of Marw and his hounds: “Do animals not reflect 
man? Are the attributes present in beasts of the earth not merely an echo of human 
nature? Ponder this point while we digress awhile (...).” See Layla and Majniin by 
Nizami, London: Blake, 1997, p. 159; see also James Atkinson’s verse translation, 
Lait and Majniin, London: Oriental Translation Fund, 1836, which contains about 
three thousand lines. For an abridged Persian version of Layli and Majniin see 
H. Yaghma’l, Dastanha-yi ‘Gshigana, Tehran: Murwarid, 1374, pp. 237-67; ‘A.A. Sadi 
Sirnjani, Sima-yi du zan, Tehran: Nashr-i Nau, 1368, pp. 95-133: both authors leave 
out the narrator’s statements. M. Khaz‘al, Kushishi bar manziima-yi Layli u Majnin, 
Tehran: Gulistaniyan, 1364. The tide of this book is very misleading because it is 
not an attempt to analyse the romance but a popularised version of the story. 

3° See Chotx de Vers Tirés de la Khamsa de Nizami, ed. M.Th. Houtsma, Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 1921. Even in the twentieth century, Nizami’s writings, particularly the 
narrator’s comments from the romances, have been pieced together by Muhammad 
Taqi Ja‘fari to form an ethical work teaching man proper conduct. See Hikmat, 
‘afan wa akhlag dar shi‘r-i Nizami, Tehran: Kayhan, 1370. 

%® B. Tharwatiyan has gathered a large number of lines from Laylt u Majniin 
which are now used as proverbs (pp. 695-732). See also ‘A.A. Shihabi, .Vizami, 
sha@‘tr-1 dastansara, Tehran: Ibn Sina, 1334, pp. 250-51; J.T.P. de Bruijn in Elr, 
under Epigram; and the introduction to Dick Davis, Borrowed Ware: Medieval Persian 
Epgrams, London: Anvil, 1996, pp. 11-28. 
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shared with a wider community. They revolve predominantly around 
four topics: life’s transience, inexorable fate, love and death. They 
are didactic in tone and mystical in nature, occupying almost one 
fourth of the story, excluding the prologue and epilogue. The large 
number of comments is not surprising, because as J.T.P. de Bruijn 
has pointed out, a “strong tendency towards didacticism has been a 
characteristic of Persian literature from the very beginning.” It is a 
tradition based in many respects on wisdom-literature, on the genre 
of the ‘precept’ (andarz). Didacticism was an integral part of the pre- 
Islamic literature of Iran and was used to instruct readers in irre- 
proachable conduct.* As Dh.A. Safa explains “Counsels (...) urge 
the individual to learn the conventions of social life, to make him- 
self acceptable in cultured society by acquiring good manners and 
good speech, working hard and guarding against laziness, shunning 
falsehood and injustice, and always being truthful and honest, and 
generally to adorn himself with virtue, knowledge and skill.”*’ After 
the advent of Islam and the rise of Sufism, the ascetic and devo- 
tional themes were incorporated into these topics. Nizami is a good 
example of a poet who weaves the indigenous Iranian tradition of 
didacticism into the devotional aspects of Islam. Firdausi and Sana’i 
include a large number of didactic comments in their works as well.” 
Nizami is highly skilled in the genre of didactic poetry. His Makhzan 
and /gbal-nama are two well-known examples of this genre in Persian 
literature. Nizami’s significance is that he used didactic comments 
systematically throughout his writings, a trait emulated by his imitators. 

Many of the narrator’s commentaries relate to life’s transience and 
the inevitability of death. In these, everything worldly is scorned. 
The vocabulary is mystical and serves to reinforce the poem’s spir- 
itual nature. Lengthy narrator’s statements, expressing the common 
Islamic view on life and death occur every time a character dies: 
after the death of Majniin’s father (41:20-65), his mother (50:69-79; 


” For a concise background on the didactic aspect of Persian literature see J.T-P. 
de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, pp. 183-85. 

* For this genre of literature in Middle Persian see S. Shaked in Fir, under 
Andarz i. in Pre-Islamic Iran. 

% Dh.A. Safa in Ely, under Andarz, ii. Andarz Literature in New Persian. 

® For such commentary in Firduasi’s Shah-nama see Dj. Khaleghi-Motlagh in Ely, 
under Adab, i. Adab in Iran. Although Khaleghi-Motlagh does not refer specifically 
to the narrators’ commentary sections, most of his many examples are in the words 
of the narrator. 
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51:27—48), Layli’s husband (57:51-65), Layli (61:88-118) and finally 
Majniin (64:17—60). Following the numerous references to death and 
the world’s transience in the prologue, the reader is brought back 
to meditate on these issues five times during the story. Since these 
passages are very similar, I shall quote only one, with selective cou- 
plets to illustrate the narrator’s stance. The passage occurs in chap- 
ter 51, following the description of the death of Majniin’s mother. 
It is a typical piece of andarz, illustrating the inevitability of death, 
man’s insignificance and the necessary insight into one’s own imper- 
fection and shortcomings; these should finally lead one to humility. 
It also contains gnostic ideas about the world and shows how man 
should develop his nature and reach perfection. Man is advised to 
be always aware of the fleeting quality of life. He should, therefore, 
behave in such a way that he does not depend on the material world 
any more, only then can he attain excellence: 


A life whose foundation is based on decline 
is one moment, even if it were a thousand years. 
If life has the sign of death 
who then possesses the means to deal with its coquetry? 
O you who ignore inevitability of death and 
are not aware that life should be abandoned, 
how long will you deceive yourself? 
In death your provision will be far from you. 
Are you so weak-minded that 
you have not gauged how far you are? (...) 
Regard yourself from top to toe, see how small you are, 
the spheres above you are so high! (.. .) 
You possess two or three rusty pegs, 
which you have gathered through alms,°! 
[And] out of delight in these small particles of possessions 
you boast: “I am the lord of the world.” 
As long as you are in need of someone like you 
your instrument remains always out of tune.” 
Only when you are safe from needfulness 
will you attain to eminence. 
(ll. 27-31, 35, 41 44) 


®' Zakaét is one form of almsgiving, which a Muslim gives in order to purify or 
secure a blessing on the rest of his possessions. 

* The second hemistich can be read differently: “Your provision will always be 
empty.” Or “Your vehicle will always be out of order.” 
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Following this, the narrator exhorts the reader to rely on his own 
efforts. This echoes Nizami’s advice to his own son, whom he advises 
to rely on himself and not on the reputation of his father. The nar- 
rator’s exhortation is also a daring and candid message to the king 
for whom the poem was actually written: 


Like a torch, feed on the work of your hand, 
like a candle, consume the essence of your own treasure 
So that in the tradition of Nizami, 
the king of the world will be your slave.® 
(ll. 47-8) 


Here the narrator identifies himself with Nizami. Although it can be 
argued that a distance can be detected between the narrator and 
Nizami in the above couplet, it is safer to interpret such identification 
within the Persian literary tradition. The use of a pen-name in the 
concluding couplets of a section is a device widely used in lyrical 
poetry. Nizami employed this device in his other poems, and quite 
consistently in his mystico-didactic poem Makhzan al-asrar.* 

Love constitutes another main theme of the narrator’s comments 
and is closely linked with life and death. He touches on the psy- 
chological aspects of lovers and how love operates in them, in long 
strophes and in monostichs and even hemistichs. The narrator’s first 
monostich on love occurs in chapter 13:74, in which he describes 
Majniin’s falling in love: “To be drunk on the first wine is hard/it 
is a hard fall for those who have not yet fallen.” Using a prover- 
bial illustration (irsa/ al-mathal), the narrator compares the experience 
of first love to the first experience of drunkenness and to the first 
time one falls down. 

The narrator points at another aspect of love in chapter 14:18: 
“How on earth can patience have any profit in (matters of) love? 
The sun cannot be covered with mud.” The image shows the impos- 
sibility of having patience while being in love. Such ideas about 
patience are common in love poetry. For instance, the narrator of 
Wis and Ramin states that when love appears, it sets fire to the lover’s 


* The last hemistich can also be read as follows: “[so that] the world, instead 
of being your king, will be your slave.” 

* J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, p. 189; idem, in El, under Takhallus, 2. 
In the sense of pen-name; also see P.E. Losensky, “Linguistic and Rhetorical Aspects 
of the Signature Verse (Takhallus) in Persian Ghazal” in Edebiydt, Vol. 8, No. 2, 
1998, pp. 239 -71. 
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heart, burning reason and patience.” Nizami’s narrator leans on a 
similar precept in chapter 17:8 to demonstrate that advice has no 
effect on a person who is deeply in love: “Although advice is a thou- 
sand times profitable/what room remains for advice when love 
arrives?” 

One of the narrator’s most direct observations on love is in chap- 
ter 18, in which he defines love as an eternal force which never 
abates. The interesting point is that he equates love to Majniin; not 
only is Majniin the archetype of a selfless lover, he is also the embod- 
iment of love. This dimension of Majniin’s character developed in 
lyrical poetry following Nizami’s era. After ascribing such a high 
station to Majnin, the narrator identifies himself as a follower of 
Majnin: 

A love, which is not everlasting, 

is a play-thing for the lust of youth. 

Love is that which does not decrease 

which as long as it exists, does not deviate its step. 
That love, which for ever and ever decreases, 

is a foolish fantasy. 

Because of his complete [gnostic] knowledge of love 
Majniin stands for the elevated name of love. 

As long as he lived, he carried the burden of love, 
like a rose he was happy with the breeze of love. 
And now that his rose has wilted 

the drops of him remaining are rosewater. 

I, too, through this fragrant rosewater 


make my water fresh in this brook. 
(ll. 88-94) 


Apart from giving a definition of love, there is an implicit fore- 
warning about the death of Majniin in the image of the rose and 
the rosewater. The rose attains a longer life by enduring the boil- 
ing water and being transmuted into rosewater. Likewise, Majniin 
attains eternal life by enduring the hardship of the path of love. ‘My 
water’ in the last line refers to the narrator’s story, which is per- 
fumed by the legend of Majniin. It can also refer to the tears of the 
narrator, shed while narrating this sad story. 

In chapter 25:78b, the narrator makes a short comment on another 
aspect of love: “Whose heart is not contracted in [matters of ] love?” 


8 Wis u Ramin, p. 65, 1. 12. 
® For a discussion on this subject see mfra, chapter 3.2, pp. 69-74. 
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Beginning with Layli’s feeling of separation, the narrator generalises 
to the universal situation of separated lovers. In chapter 45:100, the 
narrator comments on the lack of happiness of the separated lover: 
“In [matters of] love in which union can scarcely be found, happi- 
ness is either in a dream, or in imagination (khayal).” Connected to 
the theme of union, the narrator pauses a while to ponder on the 
reason for Majniin’s avoidance of fulfilling his desire with Layli in 
chapter 55: 


He was not without desire; 
he put his desire in a sheath like a sword. 
He did not fulfil his desire through that pari-born 
so that the house of love remains thriving. 
(ll. 18-9) 


To support his opinion on the wisdom of abstinence, the narrator 
asks for advice from an outsider, an anonymous ‘wise master’ (ustad-1 
dana): 

I asked the wise master 

about the state of the potent lover 

That although he had a way to his desire, 

what wisdom was it to postpone it? 

A desire, which could be fulfilled at that state, 

why did he not fulfil it in thirty years? 

(Il. 20 -22) 


The wise master answers: 


He said: ‘By fulfilling instantly his desire 
his body would be emptied of desire. 
By being so slow in satisfying it, 
he searched for his delight for thirty years. 
I will set my desire beyond the two worlds 
if I find a cup from that wine.’ 

(ll. 23-5) 


In this episode, even the narrator is subordinated to Majniin’s wis- 
dom. He is baffled by Majniin’s action and looks at him with awe 
and respect. The narrator’s consultation with the wise master can 
be taken as a strategy to assign a more superior place to Majnin 
than to himself. The narrator suspects that the reader may fail to 
understand Majnin, therefore, he consults another authority. In doing 
so, the narrator minimises the distance between the reader and him- 
self, warrants his reliability and shows the reason why Majniin does 
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not satisfy his desire. The unknown ustad-i dana, who appears here, 
grows in later imitations of Lay and Majniin romances into a liter- 
ary figure giving counsels on difficult aspects of love. 

In chapter 40, borrowing chess imagery, the narrator refers to 
love’s superior power and how the lover should approach love. The 
only way of dealing with such an unsurpassed force is humility and 
utter submission: 


In [matters of ] love where even an ‘elephant’ ( pil) is no more 
than a pawn ( piydda), he is chivalrous who acts with humility. (. . .) 
An arrow shot from the bow of love 
always leaves a wound in the hand of the shooter. 
(Il. 4,6) 


The theme of submission to love is one of the central topics of the 
poem. In chapter 65, having shown the triviality of the terrestrial 
world, the narrator advises the reader to entrust himself to love. 
Love is the only key to the problems of the world. Nizami often 
compares the whole creation to a talismanic knot, which cannot be 
unravelled except by means of love. It is also through love that the 
hardship of life becomes easy. Nizami elaborates on this theme most 
extensively in Ahusrau and Shirin in which the selfless lover, Farhad, 
works night and day without feeling any fatigue to dig a long tun- 
nel in the mountain for his beloved Shirin. In Laylt and Majniin, the 
narrator states: 


Submit yourself to the sanctuary of love 

so that you are instantly released from yourself. 
In [matters of] love, run like an arrow 

so that you do not remain far from the target. 
The arrow is suited to the bow of the king 
because it goes right to the target. 


§’ In chapter fourteen of Hatifi’s Lay u Majniin, Majniin’s father consults this 
authority who advises him to anoint Majniin’s eye with clay from Layli’s alley, so 
that he will stop crying and tearing his clothes. “If you desire that he stops cry- 
ing/that he does not rend his garment any longer/Anoint his two tear-streaming 
eyes/with a pinch of the earth from the beloved’s alley.” See Layli Majniin: A Persian 
Poem of Hatifi, Calcutta: Manuel Cantopher, 1788, p. 31; also see Hatifi, Laylt u 
Majnin, ed. S. Asadullayev, Dushanba: 1962, p. 45, Il. 867-68. 

In Persian the bishop is an elephant and the pawn, an infantryman. Thus the 
couplet means that in matters of love even a bishop is as powerless as a foot-sol- 
dier. The only way to spare one’s life is to surrender oneself. For Persian chess 
terms see M. Dabirsiyaqi, in E/r, under Chess. 

® This line is ambiguous. Although the compound rdst-kér meaning ‘righteous’ 
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Love is the opener of the knot of existence, 

the deliverer from the vortex of self-worship. 

Any sherbet of sorrow that the soul may taste 

is the soul’s relish when it is offered by love. 

Many a bitter wine, that is like poison, 

tastes excellent because of love. 

Although this sherbet is bitter of taste, 

why shall man fear since its cup-bearer is love? 

Although your state was to endure exertion, 

it was delightful since it was by the way of love. 
(Il. 46-53) 


This passage is the narrator’s last tribute to love, in which he elab- 
orates on the impact and the working of love. The universal mes- 
sage of these verses is love’s ubiquity and how love causes that the 
bitterness of life tastes agreeable and that the magical knot of life 
can be untied. It also justifies Majniin’s decisions, behaviour and the 
kind of love he practises. 


4. The romance’s structure, metre and ongin 


Like his other romances, Nizami’s Layit and Majnin starts ab ovo, and 
is prefaced by a long introduction. The poem is divided into 66 
chapters and is couched in mathnawi form; it counts 4,559 distichs 
with the rhyme-scheme of aa, bb, cc, etc.’”? It is the most popular 
poetic form among the Persian poets for long epics, its equivalent 
in Arabic, the so-called muzdawiy has never become as popular as its 
Persian counterpart.’' Mathnawi offers the poet much freedom of 
expression since it is relatively free from prosodic rules, which gov- 
ern the other poetical forms. From Firdausi’s time up to the twen- 
tieth century, the mathnawi proved to be extremely popular and 
suitable for composing narrative pocms in Persian.” 


or ‘to act justly’ is an attributive adjective of the arrow, it means here that the 
arrow goes right to the target. The relation between acting justly and the king is 
explicit. 

”” The edition I am referring to is that of A.A. Alizada, Moscow: Danish, 1965. 
The number of chapters and lines differs in each edition. Thus Dastgirdi’s version 
contains 66 chapters and 3,657 lines; he omits 1,007 couplets as interpolations. 
Tharwaty4n's version has 63 chapters and 4,553 verses, while the most recent edi- 
tions of the poem edited by Barat Zanjani has 67 chapters and 4,583 verses. 

71 'J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, pp. 185 -91; idem, in E/, under Mathnawi. 

” Even the modernist poet Nima, who experimented with new forms of poetry 
in the twenticth century, wrote his long narrative Qafa-yt sigrim in mathnawi form. 
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The poem is written in the metre hazaj-i musaddas-i akhrab-i magbid 
--o0/0-0-/0- -. Opinions differ concerning the poet’s choice 
of metre and some scholars discern certain significance in the poem’s 
metre. Relying on Nizami’s own opinion, Jan Rypka states that the 
poet feared the “subject would prove too slight; for this reason he 
chose the shortest metre.””? J.E. Bertel’s states that since Majniin’s 
love differed from that of Khusrau, one leading to rare poetry and 
the other to heroic deeds, Nizami used different metres in the two 
romances.” Hazaj, and its variations are sometimes considered to be 
the most popular metre for romances by scholars such as Sadr ad- 
Din Zamaniyan.” The idea that each specific metre suits a specific 
genre cannot be taken at face value, because before and after Nizami’s 
time romances were written in mutaganb, the marching and heroic 
metre of Firdausi’s Shdh-ndma.”© The reason that other poets used 
the same metre for romances is partly because many poets such as 
Amir Khusrau, Jami and Maktabi imitated Nizami’s poetics as well 
as his subject matter. Nizami comments on the metre in chapter 
five, when he refers to his indecision as how to write a poem on 
Majnin’s love. He uses the word bakr meaning both ‘sea’ and ‘metre’: 


I stood up to search for a jewel 
I dug the mine and found elixir. 
Nature appealed for a short way 
for I was afraid of the long road. 
There was no shorter way than this, 
there was no quicker pretext to make on time. 
It is a light bahr but running, 
its fishes are not dead but alive. 
Many poems are composed with this flavour, 
yet they do not possess the freshness of this poem. 
No diver’s mind can catch from this bahr 
a peerless pearl such as this; 
Each of its couplets is like a strung pearl, 
full of art and free from flaw. 
(Il. 81-7) 

> “Poets and Prose Writers” in Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. 5, p. 581. 

% J.E. Bertel’s, Nizami: Tvorchesky put poeta, Moskva: Izatelstvo Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, 1956, p. 151. 

> See §. ZamAaniyan, Bamisi-yi auzdn-i shi't-i Farsi, Tehran: Bunyad-i Janbazan, 
1374, pp. 137-46. 

6 “Ayyaqi’s Warga u Gulshah, Khaji Kirmani’s Huma u Humdyiin are both writ- 
ten in mutaganb. For the relationship between metre and genre see J.T.P. de Bruijn’s 
discussion in “The individuality of the Persian metre khafif” in Arabic Prosody and 
its Applications in Muslim Poetry, ed. B. Utas, Istanbul: Swedish Research Institute in 
Istanbul, Transactions, Vol. 5, Uppsala, 1994, pp. 36-7. 
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The only reasons Nizami offers for his choice of the metre are that 
he feared he could not write a long poem and that another metre 
would not fit the subject-matter, which he initially thought to be too 
plain for the Iranian court. 

Compared to Nizami’s other romances, the textual organisation 
of Layli and Majniin is not very complicated. Prior to Nizami’s era, 
the legend of Majniin circulated in anecdotal forms. It was Nizami 
who threaded the scattered pearls of anecdotes about Majniin’s love 
and made a solid narrative of it. Nizami persianises the legend by 
adding certain Persian elements to it. Persian romances are almost 
always about royal personages, and people from other social ranks 
are simple and shadowy characters in the plot. As in a Persian 
romance, the narrator in Lay and Majnin portrays the lovers as royal 
personalities; he civilises the plot of this Bedouin legend to suit the 
taste and temperament of his Persian reader. Unlike the Arabic 
sources in which Majniin meets Layli in the desert amongst the 
camels, in Nizami’s poem, he meets Layli at school. Nizami inte- 
grates many anecdotes and several details of the Arabic legend into 
his romance. The scenes reported in Arabic sources include Majniin’s 
marriage proposal and his rejection by Layli’s father; his renuncia- 
tion of the community of men; the complaint of Layli’s tribe to their 
chief which leads to the latter’s order to kill Majnin with impunity; 
Majnin and his father’s journey to the Ka‘ba; the exchange of let- 
ters between the lovers; Layli’s marriage to Ibn Salam; Majniin’s 
releasing of gazelles; Majniin’s conversation with a raven; Majniin’s 
association with an old female beggar; meetings between Majnin 
and his father; and the interference of the chivalrous chieftain Naufal.” 


” Nizami’s sources have been investigated by several scholars: J.E. Bertel’s, Nizdmi: 
Tvorchesky, pp. 147-48; Fudili, Ley and Majniin by Fuzili, with an introduction by 
A. Bombaci, pp. 47--63; IJ. Krackovskij, “Die Friihgeschichte der Erzahlung von 
Macnun und Laila in der Arabischen literatur” in Onens, trans. by H. Ritter, 8, 
1955, pp. 1-50; M. ‘Ishqpir, Tahgigi dar mathnawi-yi Layli-u Majniin, pp. 28-35, 
187-95; A. Kamilnizhad, Tahil-i athar-i Nizdmi-yi Ganjawi, Tehran: Bahman, 1369, 
pp. 31-4; A. Afsahzad, Nagd wa barnsi-yi athdr wa sharh-i ahwal-i Jami, Tehran: 
Markaz-i Nashr-i Mirath-i Maktab, 1378, pp. 592-96. In Ibn Qutayba’ Kitab al- 
Shir, the author refers to the following aspects of Majniin: his madness (p. 563); 
Majnin and cattle (p. 564); his poetic genius (p. 565); his association with wild 
beasts (p. 565); his nakedness (p. 565); his silence (p. 565); his friendship with Naufal 
(pp. 565-66); his visit to Ka‘ba (p. 567); his coming to his senses at hearing Layli’ 
name (pp. 566-67); his rejection by Layli’s father (pp. 567-68); and his imprison- 
ment at home (p. 570). See Ibn Qutayba, Kitab ash-shi‘r wash-shu‘ara’, ed. Ahmad 
Muhammad Shakir, Vol. 2, Cairo: Dar al-ma‘arif, 1966. Also Abi ’l-Faraj al- 
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As we shall see later in the present study, these episodes receive a 
rich and artistic treatment. A number of them, such as the Naufal 
episode develop into a completely different event, hardly resembling 
the original Arabic source. 

Commenting on the Arabic sources, J.E. Bertel’s concludes that 
there is no development or action in the story and the burst of pas- 
sion is unsophisticated.” Bertel’s identifies the following stages in the 
Arabic anecdotes when they are brought together: Majniin’s infatu- 
ation with Layli; an unsuccessful marriage proposal; Majniin’s pil- 
grimage to Mecca; his wandering after he returns from Mecca; 
Naufal’s intervention and Majniin’s condition after Naufal’s failure; 
Majnin’s endeavour to see Layli; his encounter with animals; Layli’s 
marriage; people who visit Majniin to collect his poetry, and Majniin’s 
death. Nizami does not mention which sources he has used and it 
is not clear whether the poet ordered his chapters in this sequence; 
the order of the headings of the chapters differ in various manu- 
scripts.’”? In Nizami’s romance, the following episodes from the Arabic 
sources can be identified: Majniin’s father asks God for a child; 
Majnin’s falling in love; marriage proposal and refusal; his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca; his wandering in the desert; meeting between father 
and son; Layli’s physical and mental description; Ibn Salam’s pro- 
posal to Layli’s father; Majniin’s encounter with Naufal; Majniin’s 
definitive withdrawal from the community of men and his associa- 
tion with animals; Majniin’s encounter with an old woman; Layli’s 
imposed marriage; Majniin’s complaint to Layli’s phantasm (khayal); 
meeting between Majnin and his father; his father dies; Majniin’s 
bond with animals intensifies; Majniin’s supplication to the stars; 
exchange of letters between Laylf and Majniin; Majniin’s meeting 


Isfahani devotes a long chapter to Majniin in his Aitaé al-aghani, Vol. 2, Cairo, Dar 
al-Kutub, 1346; al-Isfahani’s references to and anecdotes about Majniin are too 
numerous to be briefly enumerated here and needs a separate study. For a list of 
anecdotes and reports about Majnin sce the index of this book under Majniin Bani 
‘Amir, pp. 474-75. 

7% J.E. Bertel’s, /zbrannye Trudy, pp. 242 3: see also M.V. McDonald, who states 
somewhat radically that the Arabic legend “has no plot worth mentioning.” “The 
Religious and Social Views of Nizami of Ganjeh” in Jran, Journal of the British Institute 
of Persian Studies, Vol. 1, 1963, p. 99. 

79 See below 2.5, “The narrator’s sources.” As J.E. Bertel’s has pointed out, the 
text of Nizami’s Layli and Majnin was probably organised in the fourteenth century: 
this was the time when the manuscripts became numerous. See [zbrannye Trudy, 
p. 270. 
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with his maternal uncle; Majniin meets his mother; his mother dies; 
Layli sends a letter to Majniin; Salam of Baghdad visits Majnin; 
Majniin’s greatness; Zayd and Zaynab’s love; Layli’s husband dies; 
Layli and Majnin unite; the lovers die; Zayd dreams of the lovers’ 
union in Paradise. 

Apart from these episodes from the sources, Nizami adds passages 
of his own. These comprise the motif of a childless king who desires 
an heir, preferably a son; Layli’s wandering in a spring-garden, her 
nightly supplication to God, her secret meetings with Majniin, her 
conversation with her mother; the episode of Salam of Baghdad; the 
anecdote of a laughing partridge and an ant, the report of an ascetic 
in a cave; the account of the king of Marw and his dogs; the Zayd 
and Zaynab episode; Majniin’s supplication to the heavenly bodies 
and God; his kingship and his wise conversations with several char- 
acters. In addition, the rich portrayal of characters, the sublime and 
animating depictions of nature, time and settings, and numerous per- 
spicacious comments are all the product of Nizami’s imagination, 
his excellent poetic command of the language and his boundless 
erudition. 

The episodes are not only charmingly told, they are coherently 
arranged so that there is a clear line of development and a dramatic 
climax to the plot. Since the Arabic sources are fragmentary, they 
do not have a line of development and climax. In Nizami’s romance, 
following the episode in which the lovers fall in love with each other, 
the narrator tells of the rejection of Majniin’s marriage proposal by 
Layli’s father. The rejection is used as an incentive for Majniin to 
abandon the community of men and to wander in the desert where 
he composes poetry about his unrequited love. It is also here that 
Naufal finds Majnin and promises to unite the lovers. The narra- 
tor uses the opportunity of Naufal’s meeting with Majnin to tell 
long episodes about the war between Naufal and Layli’s tribe. The 
climax of the poem is reached when Naufal fails to fulfil his promise. 
Shedding tears, Majniin seeks refuge in the desert once again. The 
narrator skilfully uses Majnin’s flight from men to show Majnin’s 
gradual renunciation of the material world and his affection towards 
animals. In two consecutive chapters, Majniin divests himself of all 
his possessions in order to ransom trapped beasts from their hunters. 
In the following chapter, Majniin reveals the state of his mind by 
talking to a black raven, and in the next he shows his utter sub- 
mission by allowing an old woman to chain him. Through these 
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desert journeys of renunciation, his character develops increasingly 
into that of a mystic and a king. He converses with the stars and 
with God in the same way as a learned twelfth century Persian sage 
would do, and speaks to people in the same way as a mystic. His 
kingship is underscored with comparisons to mighty Perso-Islamic kings. 


5. The narrator’s sources 


As mentioned earlier, it is not evident which sources Nizami has 
used for his romance. In seventeen different places in the poem, he 
refers to the existence of unidentified sources, ranging from a ‘learned 
orator of Baghdad’ to a dthgan, ‘a village chief, or ‘a cultivator.’ 
These references have the form of “x tells the story in this way” or 
“] heard from x that.” For the sake of convenience, a full list of 
these references is provided here: 


13:1 At the moment that he pierced the pearl of this tale, 
the teller of this poem recounted thus. 
26:1 The maker of the index of this garden’s spread 
has made a brand-mark on the thigh of speech in this way. 
31:1 The treasurer of this treasure-house 
lifts the top of the chest of treasure. 
32:1 The musician who played this melody on the organ 
sang in this way according to the musical mode.” 
36:1 The diver for the pearls of meaning 
scattered the pearls from his lips. 
37:1 The learned orator of Baghdad 
imparted the news of the secret of speech thus. 
38:1 The handmaid of the newly-wed bride 
presented the bride [to her husband] on the couch in this way. 
39:1 The eloquent dihgan, Persian-born recalls the condition of the 
Arabs as follows. 
43:1 The news-master, who invents tales, 
reports on this story thus. 
44:1 I have heard a story that once 
there was a king in Marw. 
49:1 In the golden diction, the moneychanger of speech 
strung the gems thus. 
54:1 The wise man of speech recollects in this way: 


® The second hemistich can also be read as saying: “raises his voice from behind 
the curtain thus.” 
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56:1 It is said that in those times there was 
another madman*! who was oppressed. 
58:1 The teller of this elegant tale, 
whose bones were filled with marrow, said 
62:1 The one who put his name to this fine manuscript wrote 
upon a sheet of paper the following royal mandate, 
63:1 The historian of amorous practice 
reports from the writings of the Arabs, 
64:1 The famous orator 
ends the story in this way. 


Any attempt to identify these sources must remain speculative. Nizami 
normally mentions his sources at the beginning of his poems. In 
Makhzan al-asrar, he refers to Hakim Sana’i’s Hadigat al-hagiga as his 
source of inspiration. While in Khusrau and Shirin, the poet refers to 
Firdausi’s Shah-ndma, as his source, in Sharaf-ndma he points to var- 
ious books from Jewish, Christian and Middle-Persian (Pahlawi) ori- 
gins from which he gathers information. There are several possible 
reasons for Nizami’s failure to identify his sources for Lay and Majnin. 
First, he may have gathered his information from oral transmitters. 
Various folklore versions of the tale could be the sources for a num- 
ber of episodes in the poem, as J.E. Bertel’s has noted.® Secondly, 
the sources may well be imaginary, a device used to stress the for- 
eign, ancient and popular character of the story for his Persian audi- 
ence. In fact, A. Bombaci believes that the vagueness of the narrator’s 
identity results into a “slightly fairy-tale atmosphere.”** These refer- 
ences to supposed sources might also be allusions to the poet’s own 
muse, who inspires him to write about specific themes. In addition, 
vague references to a source are a topos of the heroic epic Nizami 
has inherited from Firdausi.™ 

Firdausi often identifies his source as a dthgan, as Nizami does at 
one point. The dihgan is a noble Persian, a country gentleman who 
is versed in history, especially the ancient culture and history of 
Iran.® One contemporary scholar of Nizami, B. Tharwatiyan, argues 


8! Literally ‘chain-breaker.’ 

82 J.E. Bertel’s, Nizami: Tvorchesky put poeta, p. 148. 

8 A. Bombaci in Leylt and Majniin by Fuzili, p. 76. 

* Compare J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, p. 189. 

8° See A. Tafazzoli in E/r, under Dehqan I; M. Zakeri, Sasanian Soldiers in Early 
Muslim Society, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1993, pp. 43--4, also see the index 
of Technical Terms, under Dihqan(an). For a discussion on the oral aspect of 
Firdausi’s sources see O.M. Davidson, Poet and Hero in the Persian Book of Kings, 
London: Cornell University Press, 1994, chapter 2 and 3, especially pp. 35-9. 
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that this dihgan is Nizami himself, without giving any explanation.® 
Such an identification is precarious, especially since it occurs in the 
poem only incidentally. After all, if one is going to identify Nizami 
with this dihgan, he can equally well be identified with the other 
sources mentioned above, which is unacceptable. The narrator does 
identify himself with Nizami a number of times, but in a direct fash- 
ion and never indirectly as in the above reference to the dthgan. 

If Nizami’s reference to the dthgan as a source is taken at face 
value, that is, that a dthgdn really reported the story to him, it indi- 
cates the popularity of the legend of Majniin in the Iranian world. 
Several references to the legend can be found in Persian literary 
works before Nizami. ‘A.H. Zarrinkib does not exclude the possi- 
bility of a Persian source, yet he rightly maintains that the author- 
ity behind the source cannot be identified.®’ It would be more cautious 
to identify the sources Nizami alludes to with several different author- 
ities, because several of the episodes can be traced back to simpler 
material in Kitab al-aghani, Kitab ash-shi‘r, and Tazyin al-aswaqg. We 
can also say that, by leaving the sources unidentified, the narrator 
adds an element of mystery and ancientness. 

Furthermore, every time the unidentified sources are mentioned, 
this entails a transition from one narrative level to another, making 
the reader aware of the contrast between the worlds of reality and 
of fiction.” Such a transition also paves the way for the narrator to 
address a didactic point, to describe a setting or to change the topic. 
By reminding the reader that the episodes are delivered to him by 
wise authorities, the narrator gives authority to his didactic purpose. 


6. The prologue and epilogue 


The prologue and epilogue contain a large number of lines, a total 
of 810 couplets. These sections contain numerous comments from 
the narrator on a wide range of subjects. In the prologue, the nar- 
rator builds up a relationship between himself and the reader by 
disclosing his world-view and values, and by sharing personal expe- 
riences such as his relationship with his son, his deceased wife, and 


% See his introduction to Layi u Manin, p. 18. 
8” Pir-i Ganja, p. 117; History of Iranian Litarature, ed. J. Rypka, et al., p. 211. 


8 For various narrative levels see Rimmon-Kenan, Narrative, p. 93. 
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his adversaries. By offering this information, the narrator invites the 
reader to take the same position and to see the story from his point 
of view. Although the major writers of mathnawi poems before Nizami, 
such as Firdausi, Gurgani, ‘Ayyaqi and Sana’i, provided a certain 
framework for the stories they recounted, the systematised structure 
used here was laid down by Nizami and was maintained by his imi- 
tators in subsequent centuries in a variety of languages. Nizami’s 
Laylt and Majniin begins with a prayer on the Divine unity (tauhid) 
and is followed by chapters on the encomium on the Prophet (na‘t), 
on the Prophet’s Night Journey (mi‘raj), on wisdom and preaching, 
on the reason for the composition of the poem, on praise of the 
ruler and the prince, on poets who envy Nizami, on a response to 
the begrudging poets, on the poet’s advice to his son, on the poet’s 
own state and a reflection on the memories of deceased relatives. 

Such a long introduction serves many purposes: explaining the 
reasons for the composition of the poem, exposing systematically the 
narrator’s beliefs, and above all giving interpretative hints to the 
reader. The narrator’s directions are not expressed in an imperious 
way; he smoothly creates a semi-mystical arena and places the actual 
story in the middle of it. It should be noted that although his pro- 
logues have a common structure, Nizami emphasises selected ele- 
ments by elongation, ellipsis and juxtapositions, in accordance with 
the theme and nature of his tale. For instance, in Khusrau and Shirin, 
Nizami places the Prophet’s Night Journey towards the end of the 
poem and it is relatively short, but the Night Journey in Laylt and 
Majnin is placed at the beginning and extends over 67 distichs. The 
longest Night Journey scene in Nizami’s Khamsa occurs in Haft paykar, 
where it suggests the possibility of a mystical interpretation of this 
highly erotic poem. In all of these poems, one of the functions of 
the Prophet’s Night Journey scene is to show the reader how to 
develop his soul and attain perfection. 

Many of the comments in the prologue appear at first sight to 
have little to do with the actual story, but on closer inspection it 
becomes clear that they are developed in one way or another in the 
story’s structure.” The first four chapters, comprising 309 couplets, 


*° Sir William Jones detected the distinct mystical elements in the poem from a 
reading of the prologue. Later he commented in his essay “On the Mystical poetry 
of the Persians and Hindus,” that Nizami's romance is the most illuminating exam- 
ple for a mystical allegory: “The beautiful poem on the loves of Layli and Majniin 
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deal with spiritual themes. Chapters five to eleven consist of 356 
couplets containing mainly didactic and biographical observations. 
Although chapter twelve (136 couplets) provides some significant 
pieces of biographical information, it is full of ethical and mystic 
motifs. In this particular chapter, which may be regarded as the ear- 
liest occurrence of the sdgi-ndma device in Nizami’s oeuvre, the nar- 
rator dwells on various themes by communing with an imaginary 
cup-bearer (s@qi). He intersperses topics such as the licitness of wine 
in the religion of lovers; epitaphs on Nizami’s father, mother and 
uncle; sorrow and solitude; life’s transient nature; humility, etc. All 
these topics are further elaborated in the body of the romance, when 
the narrator speaks about the situation of a character. By alluding 
to certain aspects of his own life and later reflecting on them in the 
story, the narrator shows the strong relationship between the real 
and fictional worlds. Didactic lessons can be drawn from the expe- 
riences of both these worlds. The prologue presents us with the back- 
ground views against which the narrator recounts his tale and interprets 
his own narrative. 

Unlike the prologue, the epilogue is very concise and direct, totally 
61 distichs. It contains counsels to Shirwanshah and has little to do 
with the story. The subject-matter of the counsels is borrowed from 
the genre of the Mirror for Princes, seeking to instruct the king in 
perfect conduct in any situation. The topics include drinking wine, 
how to treat the enemy, war, the choice of friends, pardon, pun- 
ishment, building the country, etc.” It is, in fact, inappropriate to 
call the concluding chapter an “epilogue” in the narrative sense, 
because in an epilogue, the narrator usually rounds off his story and 
makes sure that the reader has grasped the intended meaning.” In 
Nizami’s case, there is no connection between his concluding chap- 
ter and the preceding narrative, aside from the didacticism of both 


by the inimitable Nizami is indisputably built on true history, yet avowedly alle- 
gorical and mysterious; for the introduction to it is a continued rapture on divine 
love; and the name of Layli seems to be used in the mathnawit and the odes of 
Hafiz for the omnipresent spirit of God.” See “On the Mystical poetry of the 
Persians and Hindus” in The Works of Sir William Jones, Vol. 4, ed. Lord Teignmouth, 
Delhi: Agam Prakashan, 1977, p. 222. For Jones’ translation of the tales from 
Makhzan al-asrar see idem, “Tales and Fables by Nizami,” pp. 383-432. 

® For a treatment of the drinking-bout, majlis-i sharab, in medieval Persia see 
J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, pp. 156-60. For the subjects of the Qabis-ndma 
see E.G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, Vol. 2, p. 277. 

" See G. Prince, A Dictionary, under Epilogue. 
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and the fact that the themes overlap. The actual ‘epilogue’ occurs 
in the penultimate chapter, where the narrator assesses whether the 
purpose of his tale has been realised by recapitulating the essential 
elements of his philosophy of life. Here, a lover named Zayd dreams 
of Layli and Majniin who are in Paradise, accompanied by a heav- 
enly old man ( pir-i dsmani). The narrator reiterates his philosophy 
by having Zayd ask the names and condition of Majniin and Layli 
from this heavenly person. It is psychologically the most perfect set- 
ting to end the poem and to meditate upon it. The narrator attains 
the maximum effect by giving the last word to a spiritual dweller of 
Paradise: 


What is the name of these cypress trees 
that hold cups in their hands in the garden of Iram? 
How did they, who have flown to the station (manzil ) 
of the soul, achieve this dignity (manzilat)? 

(ll. 28-9) 


The man answers: 


These two lovers who have become one 
are each other’s eternal friends. 
That one is the king of the world because of his playing mght (rdst-bazi) 
and the other is the moon of idols because she caresses the hearts. 
This one who is the moon is Layli resembling the night; 
the other who is the king is nicknamed Majnin. 
They were two unpierced rubies 
who were in love in the breast of fidelity. 
They have not seen any peace in the world, 
and have not satisfied their desire there. 
Here they will see no more pain, 
to the end of eternity they will thus remain. 
He who does not consume things in that [earthly] world, 
will be elevated in this way in this [heavenly] world. 
He who is sorrowful in that other world, 
will be delighted in this way in this world. 
(Il. 31-8) 


The response of the heavenly man summarises the whole philoso- 
phy of the narrator: the terrestrial world is a place of suffering, des- 
peration and sorrow. Men are secure in this world only if they take 
refuge in the heart of love and fidelity. Even in such a sanctuary, 
man should not fulfil his desire because any passing worldly plea- 
sure can harm the everlasting pleasure in the celestial world. The 
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more man suffers, grieves and disciplines his lower soul in this world, 
the more he will find enjoyments in the world hereafter. 

To conclude, Nizami’s life and work reveal his predilection for 
writing love stories that incorporate a series of linked themes. Didactic, 
ascetic and gnostic elements appear together in his romances. The 
poet subtly introduces new themes, exhibiting something of his reclu- 
sive lifestyle, gnostic faith and his love for romantic and erotic nar- 
ratives. Nizami couches his narratives in a highly refined, courteous 
and double-edged language, usually offering extra dimensions to the 
plot. His metaphors are immediately arresting and leave an impres- 
sion on the reader. When he uses rhetorical devices, he does not 
merely apply them as an embellishment, but he rather aims to gain 
utmost effect in his narrative. 

We have demonstrated that the narrator’s stance in Nizami’s Layli 
and Manin is intrusive. He has free access to the characters’ feel- 
ings and minds but does not reveal the feelings of all characters; his 
main attention is focused on Layli and Majnin. Another notable 
feature is the large volume of commentary from the narrator: the 
narrator’s main purpose in telling the story is to make didactic state- 
ments about various aspects of life, love and death. The statements 
should not be considered as ponderous pedantic pieces: they are 
extremely practical and effective to the Persian reader. Unlike the 
literary tradition in the West, in which moralistic passages in a story 
are often taken as a disturbing element, to a medieval Persian audi- 
ence, these portions show the wisdom of the author and above all 
they highlight the purpose of the story. As we have demonstrated, 
Nizami is profound and novel as far as the style, language and organ- 
isation of his romance are concerned. Finally, we have also shown 
that in writing Layli and Majniin, although Nizami exploits many 
Arabic anecdotes, he adds a large number of episodes contrived by 
himself. It is indeed by a neat organisation of these materials and a 
rare poetic gift that he wrote the first romance about Majniin’s love. 


CHAPTER THREE 


CHARACTERS AND LOVERS 


1. Characters in “Udhrite love poetry 


Nizami’s Layli and Majniin is an ‘Udhnte romance and differs consid- 
erably from his other romances. ‘Udhnte love and characters have 
certain features, which need to be briefly studied first. ‘Udhri is the 
nisba of the small Arabic tribe of Bani: ‘Udhra, from the Hijaz area. 
The poets who wrote in ‘Udhnite style contributed to Islamic litera- 
tures mainly through their compositions on the themes of women 
and love.' ‘Udhrite love (al-hubb al-Udhri) is a literary and philo- 
sophical theme, inspired by Platonic love.? The prototype of ‘Udhrite 
love poetry and stories goes back to pre-Islamic times, with poets 
such as al-Muraqqash al-Akbar, ‘Auf b. Sa‘d and al-Muraqqash al- 
Asghar Rabi‘a b. Sufyan.’ Although Islam influenced ‘Udhrite love 
poetry, the themes, motifs and images of the pre-Islamic (Jahiliyya) 
period were largely preserved.* ‘Udhrite poets used religious phrase- 
ology and allusions to idealise the female beloved. However the 


' §. Enderwitz, Liebe als Beruf, see the index, under ‘Udhriten and Hubb ‘Udhri; 
E. Wagner, Grundziige der Klassischen arabischen Dichtung, 2, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1988, pp. 68-77; J. Sattari, Sima-yt zan dar farhang-i Iran, Tehran: 
Sa‘di, 1375, pp. 144 67; idem, Halat, pp. 191-230; A. Miquel & P. Kemp, Majnin 
et Layla, Paris: Sindbad, 1984, pp. 15 17, 37-8; A. Kamilnizhad, Tahtil-i athar, pp. 
31-5; T. Bauer, Liebe und Liebesdichting, pp. 47-52, see also the index under “Udhnitische 
Liebe; J.C. Biirgel, “Love, Lust, and Longing: Eroticism in Early Islam as Reflected 
in Literary Sources,” in Society and the Sexes in Medieval Islam, Malibu, California: 
Udena Publications, 1979, pp. 91-6; R. Jacobi, in E/, under ‘Udhri; J. Stetkevych, 
The Zephyrs of Najd: the Poetics of Nostalgia in Classical Arabic Nasib, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1993, pp. 115-16. 

? For the influence of ‘Udhrism on the concept of courtly love in medieval 
Europe, see Louis Massignon in Enzyklopaedie des Islam, under ‘Udhri; J.C. Vadet, 
Liespnit courtois, Introduction. 

> §.K. Jayyusi, “Umayyad Poetry” in Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad 
Period, ed. A.F.L. Beeston et al., Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983, 
p. 421. 

* For the influence of Islam on the ‘Udhrism see A.M. Zubaidi, “The Impact 
of the Qur’an and Hadith on Medieval Arabic Literature” in Arabic Literature to the 
End of the Umayyad Penod, ed. A.F.L. Beeston et al., Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983, p. 325. 
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Islamic influence should not be overestimated, because there are few 
Koranic references in this type of poetry. The use of religious vocab- 
ulary became increasingly marked with the emergence of Sufism, 
which borrowed several elements from ‘Udhrism. The character-traits 
of the ‘Udhrite lover, such as chastity, humble devotion, isolation, 
love-madness and martyrdom, were regarded by Sufis as praisewor- 
thy qualities inevitably associated with their pure love for the divine 
beloved. Not only did mystics utilise short anecdotes about ‘Udhrite 
lovers, particularly Layli and Majnin, to show their own relation- 
ship to the Beloved, they also took over erotic elements to be found 
in “Udhrite poetry. From the beginning of the twelfth century, mys- 
tics employed increasingly erotic vocabulary to describe their love 
towards the Divine. 

“‘Udhrite love poetry reached its zenith during the reign of the 
Umayyad dynasty (661-750), when numerous poet-lovers eternalised 
their tragic love. One of the earliest ‘Udhrite love poets, ‘Urwa b. 
Hizam, who was smitten with the love of his cousin ‘Afra’, put his 
feelings of unrequited love into verse. His love story has been taken 
as a pattern by other ‘Udhnite poet-lovers. The story has been versified 
by the Persian poet ‘Ayyiiqi in his Warga and Gulshah.’ Among the 
most famous poets of this tradition are Jamil b. ‘Abdullah b. Ma‘mar, 
who bewailed his unattainable love for Buthayna;* Kuthayyir b. ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman al-Khuza‘T who sang of ‘Azza; Qays b. Mulawwah, nick- 
named Majnin Layla, and Qays b. Dharih and his Lubna. 

Generally speaking, the plots of ‘Udhrite stories revolve around 
the lover’s unrequited love. The lovers are stock characters: they do 
not develop and could easily be interchanged with characters from 
other “Udhrite romances. The lover falls in love at a very young 
age with his cousin or with a maiden from a different tribe. The 
girl’s father refuses to give his daughter’s hand, and marries her off 
to another man. The chief of the tribe prohibits the lover on pain 
of death from entering the area of his daughter’s settlement. This 


° See Dh.A. Safa’s introduction to the poem; idem, “Comparisons des origines 
et des sources des deux contes persans: Leyli et Madjnoun de Nizami et Varga et 
Gulshah de ‘Ayouqi” in Colloquio sul poeta persiano, Rome: 1977, pp. 137-47; also 
see DJ. Khaleghi-Modagh in Ely, under ‘Ayyiqi; Francois de Blois in E/r, under 
Epic. 

® For an analysis of this story see F. Gabrieli, “Gamil al-‘Udri. Studio Critico ¢ 
raccolta dei framment” in Rwsta degli Studi Orientali, 17, 1937, 40-71, pp. 133-172. 
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marks the beginning of an extreme and perpetual suffering and 
affliction for the lover. He remains chaste all his life and bemoans 
his sad life. Made distraught by unrequited love, he roams the deserts 
and mountains in nakedness, living in isolation in caves and singing 
love poems for his beloved. Even when the two lovers chance to 
meet secretly, they often satisfy their desire either by singing poetry 
at a distance, or by shedding tears. They may fall into a swoon 
when they encounter each other. M. Gerhardt observes that the 
‘Udhrite lover exemplifies the heroism, not of action, but of sent- 
ment.’ He is known by his tears, emaciation and utter submissive- 
ness to the beloved. For the lover, to love means to sing love poems, 
to send love letters and to meditate on the idea of the beloved. His 
only desire is to look at the beloved’s face and to speak to her; any 
physical contact is seen as an unchaste act. 

The female beloved is portrayed as acquiescent, usually playing a 
passive role. Her acts of volition are within the limits of certain codes 
in force in her community. In many cases the stern code of hon- 
our, which is associated with the reputation of the girl and her tribe, 
has a higher place than love itself. In many of the ‘Udhrite stories, 
the beloved remains chaste and virgin, despite the fact that she is 
married off to another man. In this way, she creates a balance 
between her personal love and tribal honour, whereas her tribe pre- 
fer honour to love. In spite of her divided loyalty to her lover and 
her tribe, she succeeds in satisfying the lover as well as her own 
tribe. Because of this quality of the beloved, she is often elevated to 
the level of transcendence and becomes the ideal of womanhood. 
Paradoxically, as the poet-lover elevates the character of the beloved 
to a spiritual level, his yearning for her intensifies. As she is taken 
further from his grasp, partly due to the lover’s own idealisation of 
her, the lover becomes madder. The lover and beloved show def- 
erence to each other. Where the two are from different tribes, their 
tribes intervene in the love affair, often leading to a bloody war, 
and destroying the lover’s hope for union with the beloved. 

The language used by the characters in ‘Udhrite poetry is devo- 
tional, simple and transparent. The lover’s speech is, in the first 
place, a medium to express his intense emotional agony and psy- 
chological state rather than to recount his actual story. He prays to 
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God to increase his love rather than seeking to be released from his 
suffering. His poems are chiefly about unattainable union, ill fate, 
the shortcomings of mankind, and the pangs of separation. In fact, 
separation is often preferred to union in ‘Udhnite poetry. A. Hamori 
refers to a line from Jamil’s Diwan, which was regarded by some 
medieval literati as the “most perfect verse of ghazal ever uttered by 
an Arab.” The line runs as follows: “My ardour dies when we meet 
and revives when we part.”® Separation, suffering and death were 
indispensable parts of “Udhrite love, so that the tribe gained a great 
reputation as “a people who, when they love, die.”® The lover sings 
a love that is ordained in pre-eternity (azal) and lasts to post-eter- 
nity (abad).'° To show the eternal nature of such a love, a friend 
usually dreams of the lovers’ joyful union in the gardens of Paradise. 

The stories about the various pairs of famous lovers in the ‘Udhrite 
tradition are predominantly anecdotal. The characters are semi- 
historical, but historicity and their identity is of secondary importance. 
The focus is on their fate, suffering, intense love and constancy. In 
many anecdotes, the ‘Udhrite lover is put on a par with wise men, 
poets and ascetics. The lover is held in high esteem by the people, 
even when he is driven mad by love, and they communicate their 
compassion to him. The pair are often treated with indulgence. The 
actual subject matter of the story focuses on the depiction of the 
lover’s high tension of feelings, emotions and thoughts. When the lover 
finally dies of grief, he is considered a martyr and his tomb usually 
becomes a place of pilgrimage. 

The lover in Persian romances, on the other hand, is almost always 
a prince. The Persian prince undertakes the most courageous and 
resourceful deeds, contrives the most intricate tricks and embarks on 
a perilous journey to far off countries to unite himself with the object 
of his love, whereas the ‘Udhrite lover, acquiesces to fate, withdraws, 
composing poetry and singing sorrowful songs to relieve his heart. 
In ‘Udhrite romances, love strikes at the first meeting, whereas in 


8 A. Hamori, “Love Poctry (Ghazal) in ‘Abbasid Belles-lettres, ed. J. Ashtiany et al., 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990, p. 205. 

° S.K. Jayyusi, “Umayyad Poetry” in Arabic Literature, p. 425. 

'© See Muriij adh-Dhahab, Vol. 2, Pers. Trans., p. 375, in which the famous ‘Udhnrite 
poet Jamil sings about his beloved Buthayna: “Before we were conceived (...), my 
soul loved hers, and as we grew, so did the love of our souls for each other. If we 
die, our love will not stop; our love will last forever, even in the darkness of the 
grave, love will come to us.” 
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the majority of Persian stories the lover hears, dreams or sees the 
portrait of the beloved and falls in love with her.'' Unlike the ‘Udhrite 
lover, who is the archetype of chastity, the Persian lover is unfaith- 
ful: he gratifies his passion with other maidens several times before 
he achieves union with the girl he loves most. What is more, the 
sensual and detailed description of a love-making scene, which is 
characteristic of the Persian romances, is totally missing in ‘Udhrite 
stories.'? The ‘Udhnite stories are more about the psychology of the 
lovers, whereas action is a fundamental element in Persian romances. 
The character of the Persian lover develops through his adventures, 
while the character of his ‘Udhrite counterpart grows through his 
voluntary isolation. The ‘Udhrite lover often marries a woman from 
his own or a neighbouring tribe, whereas the Persian lover marries 
a princess from a far off country, and sometimes from a different 
race. For instance, in folklore, the lover often goes on a journey to 
marry the daughter of the king of the fairies (dukhtar-i shah-t pariyan).'* 
In Qabiis-naéma, Kay Kawi advises his son to marry a maiden from 
a different tribe “in order to make one’s own tribe two and to make 
a friend of a stranger.”'* Unlike the ‘Udhrite lover, who dies in sep- 
aration, the Persian prince finds union with his beloved and finally 
marries her, living happily ever after. It was perhaps under the 
influence of ‘Udhrism that Nizami’s other two romances do not have 
a happy ending. In Khusrau and Shirin, Shiriya kills his own father 
Khusrau, and then asks Shirin to marry him. Shirin tricks him and 
commits suicide at Khusrau’s grave. In Haft-paykar, after his erotic 
adventures, Bahram Gir, the hero of the romance, disappears mys- 
teriously in a cave. 


'' For such cases see <a@/ and Ritdaba, Rustam and Tahmina, Khusrau and Shirin, Haft- 
paykar, Gul and Nauriiz, Wahshi Bafiqi’s Farhad and Shirin, Jamali’s Mthr and Mah, 
Shaykh San‘an and the Christan beauty. In later writings on love, specific chapters are 
devoted to the way of falling in love. Amir Husayni Harawi devotes two chapters 
to “Falling in love by [hearing] the news” and “Falling in love by sight.” See 
Mathnawiha-yi ‘trfani-yi Amir Husayni Harawi, ed. S.M. Turabi, Tehran: Intisharat-i 
Danishgah-i Tehran, 1371, pp. 147-151. For falling in love through seeing the por- 
trait of the future beloved see J.C. Biirgel, The Feather of Simurgh, ch. 5, “Love on 
Sight of Pictures”; H. Dhulfaqari, Manzimahd-yi ‘ashigdna-yi adab-t Farsi, Tehran: 
Nima, 1374, pp. 26-7. 

'2 For specimens of these scenes see Dj. Khaleghi Motlagh, “Tan-kama-sara’i dar 
adab-i Farsi” in /ranshinasi, Vol. 8, 1375, pp. 15 54. 

'S Instances can be found in Samak ‘Ayyar and in other medieval popular romances. 

'* Qabis-nama, p. 136. 
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The character of the female beloved in Persian romances differs 
substantially from the ‘Udhrite beloved. The Persian beloved is almost 
always of royal descent. She is portrayed as a warrior-princess, who 
takes action and fights for her goal. Generally speaking, she has the 
freedom to choose her marriage partner and she often takes the ini- 
tiative to do so.'° Kay Kawis, for example, tells the story of Shahr- 
Bani, the daughter of the last Sasanian king, who was taken by the 
Arabs as a prisoner of war. In this story, Shahr-Banii selects her 
own partner and avoids accepting the candidates introduced to her.'® 
The Persian beloved takes part in festivities (bazm), in war (razm), in 
hunting (shikar), in polo-play (chaugaén-bazi) and in other royal activ- 
ities. Sometimes, she disguises her gender by appearing in man’s 
dress. She is like the ‘Udhrite beloved in that they are both ide- 
alised by the lover, but where the ‘Udhrite beloved attains an ele- 
vated position towards the end of the story, in Persian romances the 
beloved’s supernatural aspects are mentioned at the beginning: her 
supernatural traits are the catalyst for the lover’s quest for union. In 
both traditions, the female beloveds are idealised figures, symbols of 
chastity, loyalty, beauty and wisdom.” 

Given the contrast between the characters in “Udhrite and Persian 
romances, it is not surprising that modern Persian scholars have been 
quite sceptical about the characters of the ‘Udhrite lovers. Prominent 
scholars such as Dh. Safa, ‘A.H. Zarrinkib and ‘A.A. Sa‘idi Sirjani 
have disparaged the ‘Udhrite stories. Their criticism is against the 
story’s sad ending, preference of honour to love, the severe tribal 
laws imposed on the lovers, and especially on the female beloved, 
social ostracism and the barren setting of the story.'* Despite such 
negative appraisals, which have been followed by other scholars, the 
‘Udhnite romances are actually more popular than indigenous Persian 
romances such as Bizhan and Manizha, al and Ridaba and even 
Khusrau and Shirin. In his statistical survey of a number of Persian 
romances, Hasan Dhulfaqari enumerates 59 ‘imitations’ (naziras) of 





'S See, for instance, Shirin, in Nizami’s Khusrau and Shirin, and Tahmina and 
Manizha in Firdausi’s Sha@h-ndma. 

'© Qabis-nama, p. 137. 

'7 Mia Gerhardt has reached the same conclusion from an analysis of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of Persian and Arabic love-stories in the Thousand and One 
Nights. See The Art of Story-Telling, chapter 4. 

'§ See Dh.A. Safa’s introduction to ‘Ayyuqi’s Warga and Gulshah, pp. 14-15; ‘A.H. 
Zarrinkib, Pir-1 Gana, p. 123; Sa‘idi Sinjani, Sima, p. 11. 
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Laylt and Majnin as the most popular romance in the Iranian world, 
followed by 51 versions of Khusrau and Shirin, 22 variants of Yisuf 
and Zulaykhé and 16 versions of Wamig and ‘Adhra’.'* It is worth adding 
here that S. Asadollayev names 80 poets who have written versions 
of Laylt and Majniin.” 


2. The character of Majniin pror to Nizami’s era 


The tale of the ill-starred lover Majniin has been used frequently 
from the ninth century in both mystical and profane literature.”' 
Mystics and poets regarded Majnin’s love as an example of perfect 
love, referring to specific aspects of his character such as his con- 
stancy, love-madness, wandering the desert, weeping, etc. The leg- 
end of Majniin became the most popular topic in Sufism, but the 
course of this development has not been adequately studied.” 

The poetic references to Majniin before Nizami’s time are com- 
paratively limited. The number of references increases significantly 
after Nizami wrote his poem. The same is true of other pairs of 


'? See H. Dhulfaqari, Manzimaha-yi ‘ashigana, pp. 66-87. The other romances 
named by Dhulfagari include Hir and Ranjha (13), Sulayman and Bilgis (9), Mahmid 
and Ayaz (7), Ratn and Padimat (7), Madhimalt and Maniifar (5). See also J.E. Bertel’s, 
Izbrannye Trudy, pp. 275-313 in which the author names 20 Persian, one Turkish 
Chaghatay, 3 Azari, 14 Ottoman Turkish and one Kurdish version of Nizami's 
poem. For another comparison of nazira on Layli and Majniin see ‘A.A. Dihkhuda, 
Lughat-ndma, under Layla Bint Sa‘d b. Rabi‘a. Dihkhuda enumerates 51 versions, 
13 of which are written in Turkish. See also MJ. Mahjiib, “Layli-u Majnin-i 
Nizami wa Majniin-u Layli-yi Amir Khusrau” in Sukhan, 1342, No. 6, pp. 620-37; 
for Khusrau and Shirin imitations see Tal‘at Basari, Chikra-yi Shirin, Tehran: Maz, 
1350, pp. 16-19; H. Mu’ayyad, “Mugallidan-i Khusrau-u Shirin-1 Nizami” in 
Transhinasi, Vol. V, No. |, Spring 1993, pp. 72-88; A. Radfar, Ailab-shindsi, pp. 
377-430; J. Sattari, Halat, pp. 9-10. Concerning the romance of Wamig and ‘Adhra’, 
A. Shahriyari mentions 18 versions in his introduction to Mirza Ibrahim Kirmani, 
Wamig u ‘Adhra’, Mashhad: Jawidan Khirad, 1370, pp. 22-7; see also Maulawi 
Muhammad Shafi’s comprehensive introduction in his Wéamig-o-Adhra of ‘Unsuri, 
Lahore: The Panjab University Press, 1967. 

© S. Asadollayev, ‘Layli i Majniin’ v Farsi Yazychnoi Literature (bibliograficheskiy obzor), 
Dushanba: Izdatelstvo Donish, 1981. 

2! See I,J. Krackovskij’s article translated by H. Ritter, “Die Friihgeschichte der 
Erzahlung von Macnun und Laila in der Arabischen Literatur” in Onens, 8, 1955, 
pp. 24-41; J.T.P. de Bruijn in E/, under Madjnin: 2. In Persian, Kurdish and 
Pashto literature. 

2 Jalal Sattari devotes a chapter to how mystics use anecdotes about Layli and 
Majnin in their writings. See J. Sattari, Halat, chapter 14. 
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lovers, such as Khusrau and Shirin, and Farhad and Shirin, characters 
who owe their celebrity to Nizami. In the pre-Nizami period, the 
stories of these lovers are found alongside other pairs such as the 
Iranian Wis and Ramin, and Bizhan and Manizha, the Greek Wamig 
and ‘Adhra’?, and the homosexual love between Sultan Mahmid and 
his slave boy Ayaz. 

One of the first poetic allusions to Majnin is attributed to the 
tenth-century poet Riidaki, who remarks that only lovers can feel 
each other’s state: 


Those who possess the attributes of Layli are not aware of our state; 
a mad lover (majniin) knows what the state of Majnin is.” 


A contemporary of Riidaki, the poetess Rabi‘a b. Kalb Quzdari, 
refers in one of her ghazals to Layli and Majnin. Here, the roses 
assume the colour of Layli’s blushing cheeks while Majniin’s eyes 
are behind the raining clouds: 


Are Majniin’s eyes behind the cloud 
that the roses assume the colour of Layli’s cheeks?” 


Manichihri (d. ca. 432/1040-1) refers to Layli and Majnin at least 
three times. Using the poetic figure of ‘combination and division’ 
( jam‘ wa tagsim), he compares Majniin’s tears to a raining cloud and 
Layli’s laughter to lightning: “The cloud weeps meaningfully, the 
lightning laughs without meaning,” the former is “like the lashes of 
Majnin,” the latter “like the lips of Layli.”?? The eleventh-century 
mystic, Baba Tahir of Hamadan, refers to the lovers to illustrate the 
importance of mutual love: 


How sweet is love when it is mutual, 

for one-sided love is all pain of the brain. 
Although Majnan had a distraught heart, 
Layli’s heart was more distraught than his.” 


3 Ridaki, Diwan, ed. M. Danishpazhih, Tehran: Tis, 1374, p. 45. Ridaki refers 
to Layli and Majniin several times, see pp. 33, 82. The last reference is also attrib- 
uted to the poet Qatran of Tabriz. 

4 See Dh.A. Safa, Tarikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, Tehran: Firdaus, 1368, Vol. 1, p. 451; 
for more information on this poetess see A. Idarachi Gilani, Sha@‘rdn-i ham‘asr-i 
Ridaki, Tehran: Adabi wa Tarikhi, 1370, pp. 83-94. 

* Manichihri, Diwan, ed. S.M. Dabirsiyagqi, Tehran: Zawwar, 1375, p. 123, 
gasida 64, |. 1668. Maniichihri’s other references occur on p. 132, gasida, 68, 
|. 1781; another reference is made to Qays as a poet on page 145, gasida 74, 1. 1979. 

* See Baba Tahir-nama, ed. P. Adhka’i, Tehran: Tis, 1375, p. 270. Baba Tahir 
compares himself to Majniin twice in two separate quatrains, see pp. 269, 280. 
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In the quatrains attributed to the great mystic Abii Sa‘id, there are 
two references to Layli and Majnin as a pair, and seven references 
to Majnin.”’ It is not clear, however, whether he means by majniin 
specifically the legendary Majnin or simply a madman in the mys- 
tical sense of the word. In any case, there is an allusion to Majnin. 
In the following quatrain, the poet depicts how his heart grows into 
a madman: 


The heart that you saw turned into blood for sorrow, and has gone; 
it departed through the eye filled with blood and has gone. 
One day, as it traversed the air of love, it saw one 


like unto Layli. The heart turned into Majniin, and was gone.” 


In another quatrain, Abii Sa‘id lists the changing states of love, and 
also how love manifests itself in one pair of lovers after another: 


Sometimes you are the coiffeur of Layli’s locks; 
sometimes you are all melancholy in the head of Majnin; 
Sometimes you become the mirror for Yusuf’s beauty; 
sometimes you turn into the fire of Zulaykha’s harvest.” 


Fakhr ad-Din Gurgani refers twice to Layli and Majniin in Wis and 
Ramin (written ca. 1054). In his first reference, the poet compares 
the beauty of a vernal garden to Layli’s face. Gurgani’s other ref- 
erence occurs in chapter 82, in which Ramin reproaches his own 
heart and blames it for falling in love with Gul.” Here he compares 
his loneliness to Majnin.*' 

The Isma‘ili propagandist, Nasir Khusrau refers to the lovers sev- 
eral times. In his Safar-ndma, or traveller’s tale, in the section deal- 
ing with his return from Mecca, he mentions a ruined place in the 
area of Ta’if, which people say was once Layli’s house. The remarks 
only that “Their story is wondrous.” 

In his Diwan, Nasir Khusrau (d. ca. 465-70/1072-77) objects to 
Majniin’s masochistic love, advising his reader not to follow his 
example: 


27 Sukhanan-t manziim-t Abi Sa‘id Abi ‘l-Khayr, ed. S. Nafisi, Tehran: Haydari, 
1334, p. 6, q. 36; p. 23, q. 158; p. 32, q. 222; p. 64, q. 436; p. 69, q. 476; p. 84, 
q. 576; p. 95, q. 645. 

* Tbid., p. 23, q. 158. 

* Tbid., p. 95, q. 645. 

© Wis u Ramin, p. 219, 1. 19. 

* Tbid., p. 293, |. 6, 

2 Safar-ndma-yi Nasir Khusrau, ed. N. Wazinpir, Tehran: Amir Kabir, eighth edi- 
tion, 1370, p. 101. 
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You have seen the qualities and functions of the angel 
so that you may not follow the example of Layli and Majnin.® 


Other poets, such as Mas‘iid Sa‘d Salman (d. ca. 525/1131) and 
Amir Mu‘izzi (d. ca. 542/1147) have also alluded to these lovers. 
Like Quzdari’s and Manichihri’s allusions, Mu‘izzi’s references are 
connected to nature. He often compares Layli’s beauty to the spring 
and Majnin’s feelings to the hot summer and his eyes to a raining 
cloud: 


the garden laughs like the face of Layli in the spring, 
the cloud weeps like Majniin’s eyes in the winter.* 


Salman compares his own life to that of Majniin twice.® Also Anwari 
(d. ca. 565/1169-70) makes three references to Layli and Majnin, 
all relating to Layli’s beauty.® In his four references to Majnin, 
Khaqani of Shirwan (d. 545/1199) either decries the material world 
through the example of Majniin or compares Majnin’s agonising 
state to a harp complaining.” 

From the end of the twelfth century, the legend of Majnin became 
exceptionally popular. His name, and anecdotes from his life, occur 
frequently in mystical contexts. This increasing popularity relates to 
several developments in Persian literature. First of all, ghazal poetry 
developed from the beginning of the twelfth century and became a 
medium of expression for both mystical and profane love. Poets 
increasingly employed mystical and erotic vocabulary to describe 
transcendental love. The fusion between secular love and mysticism 
became so profound that, as J.T.P. de Bruijn has put it, “The deci- 
sion whether a given poem should be called a Sufi ghazal or a pro- 
fane love song very often does not depend so much on the poem 
itself, but on what we know about the author.” This is equally true 


3 Nasir Khusrau, Diwan, ed. M. Minuwi & ‘A.A. Dihkhuda, Tehran: Mahdi, 
1372, pp. 355, 455. 

“ Mu‘izzi makes nine references to these lovers. See Diwdn, ed. ‘A. Iqbal, Tehran: 
Islamiyya, 1318, pp. 18, 30, 157, 499, 558, 631, 722, 727, 732. 

8 Mas‘id Sa‘d-i Salman, Diwan, ed. R. Yasami, Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1362, pp. 
197, 395. 

* Anwari, Diwan, ed. M.T. Mudarris Radawi, Tehran: ‘Ilmi, 1372, Vol. I, pp. 
1, 345, 373. 

” Khaqani-yi Shirwani, Diwan, ed. Sajjadi, Tehran: Zawwar, 1357, pp. 144, 476; 
other references are made on pp. 169 and 469. 

88 J.T.P. de Bruijn, Persian Sufi Poetry, p. 55; see also idem, “The Religious Use 
of Persian Poetry” in Studies on Islam, Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing Company, 
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of poetic references to Majnin in this period. The prominent ghazal 
writer of the twelfth century, Sana’i, often presents Majnin as a 
mystical lover. Sana’i refers to Majniin ten times in his Diwan and 
recounts one anecdote about him in his Hadiga.*? The mystic poet 
Farid ad-Din ‘Attar (d. ca. 618/1221) refers no more than three 
times to Majniin in his Diwan, but recounts a total of 25 anecdotes 
in his three most popular works, the /lahi-na@ma, Musibat-nama, and 
Mantigq at-tayr.© In addition, poets tended to attach any extreme inci- 
dent originally referring to other ‘Udhnite lovers to Majnin and 
Layli. In this way, many anecdotes entered the Persian literary tra- 
dition under Majniin’s name. Perhaps the most striking example is 
a story in which a king summons Majnin to his court and asks him 
about Layli’s beauty. This belongs probably to the ‘Udhnite lovers, 
Buthayna and Jamil, at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. ‘Attar, 
Sa‘di and Rimi all recount this story in their works, with the names 
changed to Majnin and Layli."! 

The twelfth century also saw the appearance of influential trea- 
tises on the mystical theory of love. The authors usually cited episodes 
about Majniin’s love to illustrate a technical Sufi concept. For mys- 
tics, Majniin was an example of a selfless lover. Qushayri (d. 465/1072) 
relates the following account to demonstrate Majniin’s position among 
the Sufis: “Someone dreamt of Majniin and asked him: ‘How did 
God treat you?’ Majnin said: ‘He pardoned me and made me the 
argument for the lovers.’”*? Mystics were particularly attracted to the 
way Majniin lost himself in contemplating the beloved. They regarded 


1974, pp. 35-43; idem, “Sana’i and the Rise of Persian Mystical Poetry” in La 
signification, Aix-en-Provance: Edisud, 1978, pp. 35-43. 

% See Sana’i, Diwan, pp. 41, 224, 495, 834, 835, 854, 873, 904, 964, 1129; 
Hadiga al-hagiga wa shari‘at at-tariga, ed. M.T. Mudarris Radawi, Tehran: Intisharat-i 
Danishgah-i Tehran, 1368, pp. 457-58, in which the poet relates the story of 
Majnin and the gazelle. 

The anecdotes occur in the following works: J/ahi-nama, pp. 71, 108, 122-23, 
135, 226-27, 239-40, 299-300, 328-29, 360-61; Musibat-nama, pp. 69, 69-70, 101, 
135, 138-39, 198-99, 249, 273, 275-76, 279-80, 291, 352; Mantig at-tayr, pp. 183, 
188-89, 232. It may well be that ‘Attar knew Nizami’s poem, because several of 
his anecdotes resemble episodes from Nizami’s romance. In fact, there are schol- 
ars who are convinced that ‘Attar based several of his stories on Nizami’s Laylt and 
Majniin. See, for instance, M. Wahiddist, “Ta’thir-padhiri-yi Ilahi-nama az Layli 
u Majniin” in Saya dar Khurshid, Tehran: Ayat, 1374, Vol. 2, pp. 521-535, in which 
the author compares ‘Attar’s Rabi‘a and Biktash to Nizami’s Lay and Majniin. 

“' See infra, chapter 11:2, p. 218. 

 Tanuma-yi nsdla-yi Qushayriyya, p. 562. 
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him as a perfect example of ‘annihilation’ (fana’) in the Beloved. 
Majniin’s saying: “I am Layli and Layli is I” which reflects the oft- 
quoted phrase of Hallaj: “I am he whom I love; whom I love is I” 
occurs quite frequently in mystical writings.** Ahmad Ghazali uses 
two anecdotes in his Sawéanih.“ Several commentaries on this short 
treatise have used at least one anecdote about Majniin.** The refer- 
ences to Majniin in these commentaries are limited to short phrases 
and anecdotes to illustrate mystical concepts. 

Being an “epoch-making poem,” Nizami’s Lay and Majniin changed 
the image of Majniin decisively.” It was followed by numerous imita- 
tions in various languages throughout the extensive region in which 
Persian was spoken or cultivated as a court or literary language. 
There were also an increasing number of references to Majniin in 
lyrical poetry. For example, Khaji Kirmani alludes to Layli and 
Majniin 52 times in his Diwan, whereas no poet before Nizami’s 
time refers to Majniin and Layli more than 10 times.*’ Sa‘di has 36 
references in his Diwan, and Rimi mentions the lovers 106 times in 
his Diwan.** Each of these poets also includes anecdotes about Majniin 
in their other works.‘ 


3. Nizami’s Majniin 


The characters in Nizami’s romances appear in continual succession, 
representing people from various walks of life. There are 34 char- 
acters in the romance, excluding the flora and fauna, clouds and the 


*? See, for instance, Khulasa-yi sharh at-la‘arruf, p. 152; Mustamli Bukhari’s Sharh 
at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 2, p. 693; Kharaqani, Nar al-‘ulim, in J.E. Bertel’s Tasauwuf wa 
adabiyat-i tasauwuf, trans. S. Izadi, Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1357, pp. 334-35; Sharh-i 
shathiyat, p. 383, ll. 5-7, p. 102, 1. 4; see also H. Ritter, Das Meer, pp. 407, 432. 

“ Sawinth, p. 42, fasl 23 (1), Il. 2-4 and pp. 45-46, fasl 25, ll. 9-15. 

* See Kashani’s Kuniiz al-asrar in Shurtth-i sawanth, pp. 13-14, ll. 255-270; p. 16, 
ll. 310-327; Nagauri, Lawa’th, p. 97. 

© J.T.P. de Bruijn in E/, under Madjnin: 2. In Persian, Kurdish and Pashto lit- 
erature. 

* Khaja Kirmani, Diwan, ed. A. Suhayli Khansari, Tehran: Pazhang, 1369, see 
the index, Majniin and Layli. 

* See Diwan-i kabir, ed. B.Z. Furtzanfar, Tehran: Intisharat-i Danishgah-i Tehran, 
1336, see the index, Majniin and Layli; Ghazalha-y: Sa‘dt, ed. N.A. lranparast, 2 
Vols., Tehran: Danish, 2535, see the index, Layli and Majnin. 

*? See Sa‘di, Gulistan, ed. Gh. Yisufi, Tehran: Sahab, p. 144. Rimi, Fihi ma _fihi, 
ed. Furizanfar, Tehran: Amir Kabir, pp. 16, 43, 51, 72, 149, 184; idem, Mathnawi, 
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Zephyr, each of which plays its own indispensable part.” Of these, 
ten may be called the main characters,°' the remainder being shad- 
owy figures who serve to reinforce our image of the principle pro- 
tagonists. My intention at this phase of the study is not to interpret 
the main characters of Nizami’s poem, but to briefly characterise 
them, beginning in this and the following chapters with Majnin 
himself. 

The archetype of Majniin’s character is identical in early Arabic 
sources, where he is associated with chastity, madness, and poetic 
genius. These qualities are shared by other ‘Udhnite lovers. According 
to Alessio Bombaci, the character of Majniin in the Arabic writings 
is pathetic.’ In these sources, Majniin is a flat character in the lit- 
eral sense of E.M. Forster’s definition. According to this definition, 
a flat character is simple, two-dimensional, highly predictable and 
does not change in the course of the story, whereas a round char- 
acter is endowed with a complex of attributes, is multidimensional, 
unpredictable and capable of surprising behaviour.** In Arabic writ- 
ings, even those traits that Majniin is endowed with are not devel- 
oped and receive no substantial treatment. Although Nizami maintains 
the principle qualities of the legendary Majniin, and interweaves 
them with a complex of other traits, Majnin does not become a 
rounded character in the modern literary sense: the legendary Majnin 
can be easily identified in him. Nizami creates an archetype of 
Majniin who meets all the requirements of an ‘Udhrite lover to a 
perfect degree, but who can also surprise the reader by his actions, 
wake tears with his touching verses, and bafflement at his superior 


Vol. 1, pp. 27-28, ll. 410-448, p. 130, 2703-2705; Vol. 3, pp. 32-34, ll. 567- 597; 
Vol. 4, pp. 79-80, Ul. 1534-1562; Vol. 5, pp. 158-60, Il. 3288-3326; idem, Majalts-i 
sab‘a, ed. T. Subhani, Tehran: Kayhan, 1365, p. 81, apart from this reference to 
Layli and Majniin, two passages from Nizami’s poem are cited on pp. 76, 78; 
Khaji refers 18 times to the lovers and tells one anecdote about them in Ahamsa, 
ed. S. Niyaz Kirmani, pp. 45-6, ll. 922-41; p. 76, 1. 1574; p. 183, 1. 1574; p. 145, 
|. 836; p. 214, I. 274; p. 248, 1. 852; p. 495, 1. 541; p. 529, 1. 1260; p. 591, 
I. 2545; p. 626, 1. 3269; p. 639, |. 3527; p. 663, 1. 4010; p. 570, I. 2129; p. 309, 
U. 986, 989; p. 348, 1. 1843; p. 440, |. 3835; p. 440, 1. 3837; p. 452, 1. 4100. 

* T have decided to include all characters that are mentioned in the poem, 
including for instance Zaynab, the beloved of Zayd, who never says a word. 

5! The main characters are Majniin, Majnin’s father and mother, Majniin’s uncle, 
Layli, Layli’s father, Naufal, Ibn Salam, Salam of Baghdad and Zayd. 

* A. Bombaci in Let and Majniin by Fuziili, p. 67. 

3G. Prince, A Dictionary, see Character, Round character, Flat character. 
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wisdom, a character who in the end becomes our model in the path 
of selfless love.” 

To avoid using terms derived from the criticism of modern liter- 
ature, I prefer to identify Nizami’s Majniin as an ‘empty’ character, 
by which I mean that he can receive any attribute connected to 
love, madness, poetry and asceticism. Such characters can also be 
found in the medieval Western romance. John Stevens makes an 
acute observation about Chaucer’s Troilus in comparison to the ear- 
lier romances of Chrétien de Troyes, which is equally applicable to 
Nizami’s Majniin in comparison to the Majniin of Arabic legend. 
According to Stevens: 


The romances of Chrétien de Troyes, such short poems as Le Lai de 
VOmbre, La Chatelaine de Vergi, and Thomas’s Tristan (.. .) contain much 
subtle analysis of the psychological state of being in love. But in none 
of these do we feel a psychological continuum to the degree that we 
feel it in Chaucer. For quite extended passages of Chaucer’s poem we 
live imaginatively within the character’s flux of mood and emotion; in 
Chrétien’s romances we enter, on the whole, more static conditions. 


Stevens adds that Troilus 


is not ‘a fully-rounded character,’ in the novelistic sense, and was never 
intended to be. He is an elaborated symbol, a ‘figure,’ a Type; he is 
a sort of ‘highest common factor’ of courtly lovers, ‘the mould of fash- 
ion, and the glass of form’; he is their epitome.” 


As in the “Udhrite love poetry, the entire plot of the romance revolves 
around the lover, on an unremitting quest for his unattainable love. 
Nizami is aware of the legend and doubts whether this modest 
Bedouin tale would be suitable for the Iranian court. In chapter five 
of the introduction to the romance, the author refers to the legend 
as an aya whose fafsir is sorrowful. The word dya means both a 
‘Koran verse,’ and a ‘sign’ or ‘wonder,’ as well as ‘paragon’ and 
‘masterpiece.’ Nizami says that legend needs a tafsir, ‘Koran exege- 
sis,’ ‘explanation,’ or ‘commentary.’ Such commentaries include details 
of the events that led to the revelation of the verse in question, an 
elaboration of the ‘story’ of the Koran, but may also extend to pious 


* For Nizami's imitators see J.T.P. de Bruijn in E/, under Khamsa. See also 
J.E. Bertel’s, [zbrannye Trudy, pp. 275-313. 

> J. Stevens, Medieval Romance: Themes and Approaches, London: Hutchinson University 
Library, 1973, pp. 175-76. 
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sentiments and esoteric interpretation. Thus Nizami is using a reli- 
gious metaphor: as a verse of the Koran needs a commentary, the 
Arabic tale needs an elaboration. He is also warning his readers that 
such a sorrowful—and serious—theme does not entirely suit the 
highly conventional and polite style required of court literature: 


Although this tale (aya) enjoys celebrity, 
a cheerful interpretation (afsir) is far from it. 
The tools of discourse are joy and amorous delight, 
discourse thrives by these two means. 
The discourse on a naked person, who is 
enamoured, fettered and in bondage, is sorrowful. 
If one was to adorn the tale to excess, 
this would distort the face of the story; 
But when I know not the way at some stage, 
clearly I shall then add some conceits. 

(Il. 53-7) 


When Shirwanshah Abi ’l-Muzaffar Akhsitan commissioned Nizami 
to versify Majniin’s tragic love story, the poet found himself in a 
quandary. The writer of love-stories about the pompous and pow- 
erful pre-Islamic Iranian kings such as Khusrau Parwiz II is sud- 
denly ordered to write a romance about a distraught and naked 
Arab boy. Nizami skilfully uses the sad nature of the legend to whet 
the reader’s curiosity about how he will narrate this tragic but sim- 
ple romance. Grief, as M,J. Toolan notes, is perhaps the most “pow- 
erful trigger,” and strangeness, an element which attracts the reader 
to know the unknown.” The poct refers frequently to the Arab tra- 
ditions and way of life to remind us of the story’s foreign origin. 
Moreover, he promises the reader that despite the thin plot of the 
story, he will bring his poem to a dramatic perfection so that “unpie- 
rced pearls” will flow from the reader’s eyes (5:64~-5). With his pro- 
found knowledge of the human psyche, Nizimi knows how to draw 
emotional effect by reshaping this strange and shallow story.” 

Nizami was at first reluctant to versify this tale. It was his four- 
teen-years-old son Muhammad, who encouraged his father to under- 
take the task: 


* M.A. Toolan, Narrative, p. 52. 
” In the prologue to Sharaf-nama, Nizami says: “Those whom I cause to weep 
like water, I can cause to laugh again like the sun.” Sharaf-nama, ed. W. Dastdirdi, 


p. 44, 1. 2. 
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When you composed Khusrau and Shirin, 
you cheered the hearts of the people. 
You have to compose Layli and Majnin 
so that the precious pearl has a pair. 
This book is better to be written, 
a young peacock is better to have a mate. (.. .) 
Wherever love-tales are to be read, 
this tale will serve as salt for them. 
(ll. 43-5, 71) 


Although Majniin was to some extent a popular figure before Nizami’s 
time, his popularity increased dramatically after the appearance of 
Nizami’s romance. By collecting information from both secular and 
mystical sources about Majniin, Nizami portrayed such a vivid pic- 
ture of this legendary lover that all subsequent poets were inspired 
by him, many of them imitated him and wrote their own versions 
of the romance. As we shall see in the following chapters, the poet 
uses various characteristics deriving from ‘Udhrite love poetry and 
weaves them into his own Persian culture. In other words, Nizami 
Persianises the poem by adding several techniques borrowed from 
the Persian epic tradition, such as the portrayal of characters, the 
relationship between characters, description of time and setting, etc. 
In order to appreciate this epoch-making poem, an attempt is made 
in the following chapters to analyse Majniin’s character from vari- 
ous angles, beginning with his physical appearance. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE LOVER’S OUTWARD APPEARANCE 


chiin zard bidid rityam an sabz-nigar 

gufla ki digar ba waslam ummid madar 

zira ki tu didd-i ma shudi dar didar 

tu rang-i khazan dari-u ma rang-t bahar 

When my green-cheeked idol looked on my yellow face 
She said: “Hope no more for union with me. 

Since in our meeting you have proved to be my opponent; 
You have the colour of autumn while I have the colour of 


spring.” 


1. Majniin’s physical description 


The external appearance of characters and their environment are 
often symbolic indications of their internal state. The person who is 
smitten by love reveals several physiological and psychological signs. 
The lover’s symptoms have been described in theoretical treatises on 
love as well as in lyrics and romances. In these sources, it is said 
that the lover’s heart pounds, and he suddenly blushes, stammers 
and becomes excited, when he sees the beloved.’ Perturbed by love, 
the lover sleeps and eats less. Cataloguing the lover’s signs in Wis 
and Ramin, Gurgani says that the lover’s eyes are transfixed by the 
beloved’s beauty, tears stream from his eyes and both feet become 
feeble.* On seeing the beloved’s paradise-like beauty, the lover’s heart 
falls into the fire of hell.* Gurgani adds that the reason for the lover’s 
blushing is love’s fiery quality. The poet Farrukhi states that long 
suffering changes the lover’s colour, he turns pale (lit. yellow), and 


' Sawanth, p. 70, fasl 43, ll. 5-6. 

? See Zangi’s Nuzhat al-‘ashigin in Zangi-ndma, ed. I. Afshar, Tehran: Khaja, 1372, 
p. 146; Gurgani, Wis u Ramin, p. 33, 1. 33. 

> For these and several other signs of the lover see Gurgani, Wits u Ramin, pp. 
84-5, ll. 72-88; p. 239, |. 62. 

* Wis u Ramin, p. 84, 1. 69. 
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has a bent back. Poets have used numerous metaphors to express 
the lover’s condition. The hunch-backed lover is sometimes com- 
pared to the bent back of a harp, whose strings are the lover’s tears 
or his veins.° The lover’s pale complexion is usually compared to 
gold, or saffron. Using poetic hyperbole, one of the quatrains attrib- 
uted to Abi Sa‘id states: “From my loving face, gold is raining and 
from my wet eyes, fire always pours.” Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi com- 
pares the beloved’s body to silver and the lover’s pale body to gold: 
then he suggests: “I want to buy raw silver with molten gold.”’ 

In Layli and Majniin, Nizami not only repeats the stereotypical 
descriptions of the lover mentioned above, he also adds another 
dimension to Majniin’s character by focusing on his emaciated body 
and his nakedness. Compared to his other romances, in which the 
protagonist’s physical appearance is elaborately depicted, Nizami gives 
relatively little attention to Majniin’s facial appearance. Only in chap- 
ter thirteen, which marks the beginning of the story, is there an 
extended description of Majnin. 

Majnin has all the stereotypical attributes to be found in Persian 
love lyrics. The infant Majnin is likened to a blooming rose. After 
his birth, Majniin is immediately given to wet-nurses, who suckle 
Majniin with the milk of love, affection and friendship. When he is 
two weeks old, his face becomes as bright, radiant and round as the 
full moon. As time passes, he grows to perfection by learning van- 
ous sorts of hunar, ‘crafts’ or ‘virtues.”* It is not long before he receives 
the name of ‘Qays the Virtuous’ (Qays-i Aunari). Reaching the age 
of ten, he becomes so lovely that everyone talks about him. At that 
age, Qays is sent to school, where he meets Layli and falls in love 
with her. 

Having described his early years briefly, the remaining chapters 
are devoted to the effects of love on Majniin. As we shall see in the 
next sections, snake and plant metaphors are used to prompt read- 
ers to construct their own mental image of Majniin’s emaciated body. 


> See Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 160, (1375) p. 197, q. 382. 
® Sukhanan-t manziim-t Abit Sa‘id, p. 27, q. 187. 
7 Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi, Diwan, ed. Taqi Mudarris Radawi, Tehran: Asatir, 
1362, p. 283. 

8 For a short discussion of hunar in Firdausi’s Shdh-ndma see D. Bayat-Sarmadi, 
Erziehung und Bildung im Schahname, Freiburg: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1970, pp. 53-5. 
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2. Majniin and the snake 


To highlight several of Majniin’s character traits, Nizimi compares 
him to a snake. The snake is an ambiguous symbol in Persian lit- 
erature.’ In Firdausi’s Shah-nama, the mythical tyrant king Dahhak 
is portrayed with a snake on each shoulder. He feeds them with 
the brains of Persian boys every day. Likewise, in Sufism the snake 
symbolises the ‘base self’ and the world. At the same time, it is asso- 
ciated with treasure and mystical revelation, being a symbol of 
transformation.'° Just as the snake sloughs off its old skin and appears 
shining in a new dress, the mystic annihilates his ego and lives eter- 
nally in the thought of the beloved. Several references to benign 
snakes can be found in Muhammad Munawwar’s hagiography Asrar 
at-tauhid. For instance, when the mystic Aba Sa‘id Abi ’l-Khayr 
(357/978-440/1061) wants to punish a disciple, he sends him to a 
district in which a black serpent lives. Abii Sa‘id describes the snake 
as one of his ‘friends’: “This snake has been our friend for seven 
years and we found much comfort and relaxation from each other’s 
companionship.”'' In his hagiography, Tadhkirat al-auliya’, ‘Attar 
describes another benign snake that fans mystic lovers “with a branch 
of narcissus held in its mouth.””” 

Nizami’s symbolic use of the snake is connected to three aspects 
of Majniin’s character: it refers to Majniin’s union with Layli; it 
shows how he watches over Layli like a snake guarding a treasure; 


° I have discussed the symbolism of the snake in classical Persian literature in 
“Majniin’s Image as a Serpent” in The Poetry of Nizamt Ganjavi, eds. K. Talattof & 
J.W. Clinton, New York: Palgrave, 2000, pp. 83-95. 

'© See Ghazali’s Aimiya, Vol. 1, pp. 95-8. For snake symbolism in Rimi’s works 
see A. Schimmel, The Tnumphal Sun, p. 112. For the image of the snake in Arabic 
literature see J. Ruska in E/, under Hayya. Sce also L. Kopf in E/, under Af“a. 
The snake occurs in the Koran (20:20), in the episode in which Moses turns his 
rod into a snake. 

'' Aba Sa‘id Aba 'l-Khayr, Asrar at-tauhid fi magdmat ash-shaykh Abi Sa‘id, ed. M.R. 
Shafi‘t Kadkani, Tehran: Agah, 1371, pp. 99-101. The snake appears in two other 
places and frightens the Shaykh’s disciples, but Abi Sa‘id explains that it is his 
close friend. See ibid., pp. 100, 150. It is not clear, however, whether this specific 
snake is the same beast used by Bayazid as his whip while riding on the back of 
a lion. See ibid., p. 253. This story is also retold by Rimi; see Mathnawi, Vol. 6, 
pp. 102-03, ll. 2133-2159. In Mustamli Bukhari’s bulky commentary of Kalabadi’s 
Kitab at-ta‘arruf, there is also a story about a beneficial snake that saves the life of 
a mystic. See Mustamli Bukhari, Sharh at-ta‘aruf, Vol. 4, pp. 1792-3. 

'2 “Attar, Tadhkirat al-auliya’, pp. 46, 184; sce also Hujwiri, Kashaf al-mahjib, 
p. 118. 
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and it refers to Majniin’s physical appearance. To depict Majniin’s 
union with Layli, Nizami uses the following snake imagery in chap- 
ter 19:24—-5, in which Majniin’s father brings his son to the Ka‘ba. 
In this scene, Majnin identifies the holy House with Layli and sud- 
denly “jumps like a snake,” holding the Ka‘ba’s door-knocker: 


Majniin jumped like a snake from its coil, 

grasping the coil of the Ka‘ba’s curls in his hand. 

Pressing the coil (i.e. door-knocker) to his bosom, he cried: 
“Today, I am like the coil upon the door.” 


In Arabic sources such as Abii ’I-Faraj al-Isfahani’s Kitab al-aghani, 
Majniin holds the coverings (astér) of the Ka‘ba and prays to God." 
According to A.L.F.A. Beelaert, Khaqani may have invented the 
comparison between the door-knocker and the beloved’s curly locks 
but it was Nizami who invented the comparison between the Ka‘ba 
and Layli.'* Nizam? combines two images in one to depict Majniin’s 
symbolic union with Layli: the lover’s desire to become a lock on 
the beloved’s head and the conventional comparison of the beloved’s 
black locks to the snake. By calling Majniin a snake, Nizami estab- 
lishes a union between the locks and the lover through their nature: 
both the lover and the locks are snake-like and the desire of the 
lover to be like the locks of the beloved is thereby fulfilled. To this 
Nizami adds the image of the door-knocker as a snake, invoking 
Layli as the holy Ka‘ba and Majnin as a pilgrim (Aajt).'° 

In several other passages Nizami portrays Majniin as a snake keep- 
ing watch over his treasure: Layli. In chapter 48:17, Majnian com- 
pares Layli to both treasure and a snake: “O, while you are a treasure 
in the hands of the rivals/you grow into a snake in the hands of 
your friends.” When Layli dies, Majniin’s reaction is depicted as fol- 
lows in chapter 62:42--3: 


He rolled like a snake [on Layli’s grave] 

or a worm coiling beneath a thorn. 

With a thousand toils, he coiled himself around 
the grave-stone, like a snake on a treasure. 


'S Aba ’l-Faraj al-Isfahani, Aitab al-aghani, Vol. 2, pp. 21-2. 

'* For the development of the image see chapter four of A.L.F.A. Beelaert, A 
Cure for the Grieving. Nizami also uses this image in an ode (gasida). See Ganjina-yi 
Ganjawi, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 203; Diwan-i gasa’id, pp. 232-234, ll. 199- 232. 

'? For the religious terminology in Laylt and Majniin see infra, chapter 11:3, pp. 
227- 34. 
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At her grave, Majniin sings an elegy in which he takes Layli as his 
‘companion of the cave’ (_ydr-t ghar), an allusion to the Prophet’s his- 
torical journey from Mecca to Medina during which he had to take 
refuge in a cave with the first Caliph, Aba Bakr. In this elegy, 
Majniin identifies himself with a snake sitting on a costly treasure: 


The cave is always the home of a snake; 

O Moon, why has the cave become your residence? 

I shall lament in your cave, for you are my beloved; 

you are the companion of the cave (yar-i ghar), how can I not weep? 
You turned out to be a treasure in the earth; 

If you are not a treasure, why are you then thus [in the earth]? 
Every treasure in a cave, 

has a snake upon its skirts. 

I am that snake suffering in its hole; 

on your grave, I am the sentinel, watching the treasure. 


(ll. 67-71) 


Traditionally, it was believed that snakes protected valuable treasures 
in caves or ruins. It is clear why Nizami associates Majniin and 
Layli with a snake and a treasure. The last scene vividly depicts 
Layli as a treasure in her tomb. Interestingly, the image is also 
reversed. Layli and her emotions are also compared to a snake.'® In 
chapter 36:19, Nizami vividly depicts how Layli is imprisoned and 
how her feelings are repressed. She is writhing in her house like a 
snake whose head is cut off. She can only secretly come to the roof, 
hoping to hear a word from Majnin: “In the confinement of her 
house, upon the roof/she lived like a snake deprived of its head.” 
Similarly, Majniin is compared to a treasure. In chapter 20:28, 
Majnin is likened to a treasure hidden in a corner. “The secluded 
man whose ear was pierced/was hidden in a corner like a treasure.” 
In mystical literature, ascetics are often described as a treasure liv- 
ing in a cave or a ruined place.” 

In chapter 64:6-8, Majniin’s dying movements at Layli’s grave 
are again likened to those of a snake: 


'® See, for instance, chapter 52:2, in which Layli’s sorrow is compared to a snake 
that twists its tail in pain: “Being sorrowful for her beloved, she became like the 
tail of a snake/which means ‘to be trapped by a thousand-fold sorrow.” 

'? In Tarsiisi, Darab-ndma (Vol. 1, pp. 80-2), when the hero flees from his ene- 
mies and seeks refuge in a cave, he unexpectedly sees an old ascetic, who claims 
to be appointed by God to help him. 
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While wailing in pain, 

Majniin approached that earthly bride. 

He fell on the ring of that enclosure (i.e. tomb); 
his ship fell in turbid water. 

He rolled like a wounded ant; 

he twisted like a bitten snake. 


Majniin’s physical appearance is repeatedly compared to a snake. 
The reasons for the comparison are Majniin’s emaciated body, his 
living in a cave and his writhing. It may also have to do with 
Majniin’s nickname, which means ‘to be possessed by a jinn.’ The 
jinn can assume any form, but it prefers especially the form of the 
snake, lizard or other creeping creature.'® Several references are made 
to Majniin’s physical appearance. The first occurs in chapter 20:47-53, 
in which someone from the tribe of Bani Sa‘d describes how Majniin 
lives in a “desolate ruined place, and how he creeps like a snake 
between stones.” Majniin’s physical appearance is described in chap- 
ter 39:20-6, in which Majniin’s father visits his son: 


He saw Majnin, but not as his eyes desired to see him; 
As he saw Majnin, his heart rose from its place. 

He looked at a moving soul, without a body, 

[a bunch] of bones shrouded by skin. 

A destitute of the world of existence; 

withdrawing on the road of idol-worshipping. 

Like a stick bound to a shadow-puppet; 

a lock of hair escaped from the mouth of death. 
Running on the earth faster than a dog; 

being more hidden than the habitants beneath the earth. 
The cauldron of his frame had became cold, 

falling on his brain, he lost his senses. 

Twisting itself in its twisting like a snake; 

no covering on his head while slumbering away. 


3. Majniin and the kingdom of plants 


In addition to the ophidian metaphors portraying Majniin’s physi- 
cal appearance, Nizami uses the imagery of flowers and trees to 
depict Majniin’s emaciated, naked and wounded body. J. Scott 


'8 Sce Th. Noldeke in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, under Arabs, p. 669; see 
also D.B. MacDonald & H. Massé in F/, Djinn. 
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Meisami rejects any association of Majnin with flora. She argues 
that “Majniin is regularly associated with the sterile, inhospitable 
desert” and Layli with gardens and fertility.'" Contrary to J. Scott 
Meisami’s view, Majniin is associated with flowers and trees from 
the beginning of the poem. In chapter 13:10-3, the desire of Majniin’s 
father for a child is depicted through a botanical metaphor. Majniin’s 
father is presented as a cypress tree, desiring to have another cypress 
grow from his side: 


He longed for the hand of his fortune 

to make a bough sprout from his tree. 

In other words, when his cypress withers 

may another cypress sprout from its root, 

So that when the pheasant grazcs in the greenery, 
it will see one cypress in place of the other, 

And when it does not see the old cypress any more, 
it can repose in the shadow of the new. 


When Majnin is born, he is compared to flowers and blossoms: “A 
fresh rose resembling a smiling pomegranate/what a pomegranate! 
what a rose! a thousand-fold likeness.” (1. 29) As Majniin reaches 
the age of two, he grows in the “garden of love” and when he is 
seven years old, “violets adorn his tulip,” i.e. curly locks grow around 
his cheeks. 

Both in the penultimate citation and in several other places in the 
poem, Majnin is repeatedly associated with the cypress tree. In 
Persian mysticism, the evergreen cypress symbolises eternity. By com- 
paring Majnin to this particular tree, the poet alludes to Majniin’s 
everlasting love.” In chapter 25:50-3, in which Layli visits a date 
orchard, she sees a cypress. She is instantly reminded of Majnin, 
and calls to him: 


O my faithful and consenting beloved; 

O you who are like me and suit me well, 

O fresh cypress shoot that is a chevalier, 

O you who have a warm heart and a cold breath, 

I wished you would arrive from the door of such a garden 
and remove the brand-mark from my heart. 


'9 J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, p. 161; idem, “The Body as a 
Garden: Nature and Sexuality in Persian Poetry” in Edebiyat, Vol. 6, No. 2, 1995, 
pp. 265-66. 

* See infra, chapter 14:4, p. 325. 
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To sit with me according to the desire of your heart; 
I behold the elm-tree, and you the cypress. 


In chapter 65:28, when Zayd dreams of Layli and Majnin in Paradise, 
he compares them to cypress trees: 


What are the names of these cypress trees 
that hold cups in their hands in the garden of Iram? 


In chapter 27:83-4, 86-8 in which the chivalrous Naufal promises 
Majnin to unite him with his beloved, Majniin is again portrayed 
with garden imagery. When Majniin comes to an agreement with 
the gallant warrior, 


His pale (lit. ‘yellow’) countenance turned purple; 

his bent body straightened like the bamboo. 

His musk-coloured black line 

encircled the round moon of his face. 

The bright dawn smiled again; (. . .) 

the sun laid bare its teeth. 

The enchained man of the desert recovered his senses; 

at home, the manacles were removed from the fettered man. 
In the garden, the green turned tranquil; 

a beaker was given to the hand of the red rose. 


Here, Nizami depicts Majniin’s recuperation by comparing his face 
to the moon’s brilliance, to the radiance of the sun. His tall stature 
is likened to a cypress, to a flourishing red rose in the garden. In 
chapter 18:93-4, not only does the poet compare Majniin to a rose 
and rosewater, he also wishes to perfume himself with this rosewater: 


And now that his rose is wilted, 

the last drops of him are attar of roses. 
I, too, through this fragrant rosewater 
refresh my waters in this brook. 


In chapter 60:21, Layli compares Majniin several times to various 
plants and flowers. For instance, when Layli asks Zayd to bring 
Majniin to her, she compares Majnin to a cypress and to a jas- 
mine: “Make the cypress the bed-mate of the meadow/put the jas- 
mine together with the tulip.” Again, to depict their emotional 
meeting, Nizami uses floral imagery (I. 49): “She fell at the feet of 
her searcher/like grass at the feet of a box-tree.” 

In several passages, Majniin’s relapse is depicted with the image 
of a withered flower. For instance, in chapter 34:3, in which Majnin 
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speaks to a raven, he is likened to a withered rose: “He floated in 
the water of his eyes/like a rose, which has reached its autumn.”?! 
Layli is also compared to a rose. In chapter 26:25-6, when Ibn 
Salam comes to ask for the hand of Layli, Layli’s father indirectly 
compares Majniin to a thorn and Layli to a rose: 


(...) we must patiently wait 

for a number of days for this [marriage] contract, 

so that the rose’s blossoms sprout 

and the thorns are removed from the gate of the garden. 


Despite the absence of a substantial description of Majniin’s physi- 
cal appearance, Nizami portrays his character so vividly that Majnin 
has acquired an ontological status; he lives in the mind of the reader 
as an emaciated and naked person dwelling in caves like a snake, 
guarding his treasure, Layli. When the image of an ascetic is applied 
to him, Majniin himself can be taken as a treasure dwelling in a 
cave. The attributes of his physical appearance overlap his internal 
psychological state: being deeply in love and separated from Layli, 
he becomes emaciated because of insomnia, lack of appetite and 
intense concentration on the beloved. Majniin’s portrayal as a cypress 
tree and as a flower sheds light on another aspect of his character: 
his immortal love is like the cypress, a symbolism with a strong mys- 
tical dimension. His relationship to the world of plants also has a 
significance that may at first sight go unnoticed: as we shall see in 
the next chapter, Majniin is portrayed as a vegetarian. Furthermore, 
Nizami depicts Majnin’s physical decline through the image of a 
thirsty flower. The representation is linked to another image in the 
poem, namely the metaphor of the Fountain of Life (ie. Layli) and 
the desert traveller (Majniin) in search of this Fountain; not finding 
the fountain, the traveller will die.” 


21 “The water of his eyes” is a reference to Majniin’s tears. 
2 For this metaphor see infra, chapter 14:6, pp. 332-33. 
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THE ASCETIC AND THE LOVER 


raflam ba tabib-u guftam az dard-i nahan 

gufla zi ghayr-i dist bar band zaban 

guflam ki ghadha guft hamin khin-i pigar 

guflam parhiz gufl az har du jahan 

I went to the doctor and told him of my hidden pain; 
He said: “Speak of none except the Frend;” 

I asked about diet. He said: “The very blood of your 
heart.” 

I said, “What of abstinence?” He said: “From both 


worlds. ””! 


1. Majniin’s asceticism 


Asceticism features in Nizami’s romances not only because of the 
poet’s own leanings, but also because the lover’s situation and con- 
dition resemble those of an ascetic. Nizami deals with ascetic ideas 
extensively in Makhzan al-asrar, a mystical poem in which he links 
himself with dervishes rather than with people belonging to other 
walks of life. He presents himself as an example: “Like Nizami, 
retreat from the world.”” In another place, he says that freeing one- 
self from other people is a good work.’ The theme of asceticism also 
occurs frequently in his other works. The poet left his hometown of 
Ganja only once, and lived as a recluse.* Nizami’s secluded way of 
life became a model for others, such as the poet ‘Assar of Tabriz, 
who imitated both his romances and his lifestyle. In his Mthr and 
Mushtari, ‘Assar says: “Like Nizami, I sat in seclusion, shutting the 
door of the house of retreat to the people.”® 

' Sukhanan-i manziim-i Abii Sa‘id, p. 71, q. 489. 

2 Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 77, |. 3. There are numerous references 
in Nizami’s writings in which he explicitly prefers seclusion. 

3 Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 78, 1. 9. 

* See W. Bartholds & J.A. Boyle in E/, under Gandja; Nizami often states that he 
is shahr-band, literally ‘bound to the town.’ For a study of this term sce B. Tharwatiyan 
& M. Ibrahimov, Niza@mi-yi Ganjawi, Tabriz: Arg-i Tabriz, 1370, pp. 9-11. 

> As quoted in Zindigi wa andisha-yt Nizami, A. Mubariz et al., trans. H.M. Siddiq, 
Tehran: Tis, 1360, p. 161. 
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The resemblance between a lover and an ascetic is most percep- 
tible in Laylt and Majnin, since Nizami magnifies almost all the attrib- 
utes of Majniin to the extreme. It is, in fact, difficult for the reader 
to draw a clear line between Majnin as an ascetic and Majnin as 
a lover. Yet Julie Scott Meisami, ‘A.A. Sa‘idi Sirjant and M.W. Dols 
reject any ascetic and mystical interpretation of the character of 
Majnin. Surprisingly enough, there has been no substantial analysis 
of this aspect of Majniin’s character. 

Majniin closely observes the ascetic principles of celibacy, mortifica- 
tion, silence, seclusion, sleep deprivation and abstinence from food. 
As we will see below, there is a perfect physical and spiritual par- 
allelism between a lover such as Majniin and an ascetic. Tor Andrae’s 
portrayal of a Christian and Islamic ascetic corresponds completely 
to Nizami’s depiction of Majniin’s character. Andrae describes an 
ascetic as an emaciated being who is “dried up like a cracked bag 
of skin, bent like an archway, so thin that the sun shines through his 
ribs, red-eyed and with deep furrows in his cheeks from the constant 
flow of his tears.”® Moreover, aside from the resemblance between 
the lover and the ascetic, ascetic disciplines, as expounded by Rizbihan 
Baqli, prepare the lover to serve the beloved. Asceticism is not only 
an exercise by which the lover can attain to the stage of ‘servitude’ 
(‘ubiidiyya), but also an indispensable attribute of the lover.’ As Hujwiri 
has said: “Servitude cannot be attained except by adhering to four 
means: denying oneself food, nakedness, poverty and humiliation.”® 

Before attempting to analyse Majniin’s asceticism systematically, it 
is necessary to briefly consider the background of Islamic asceticism 
as expounded in theoretical writings.’ The early traces of Islamic 
asceticism (zuhd or nusk) manifested themselves under the influence 
of Christianity during the Prophet’s lifetime.'® The early ascetics fol- 





6 T. Andrae, In the Garden of Myrtles: Studies in Early Islamic Mysticism, trans. 
B. Sharpe, Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987, p. 33. 

”? Abhar, p. 49, section 107, ll. 12-16. 

8 Tarjuma-yi niséla-yi Qushayniyya, p. 304. 

° Kimiya, Vol. 2, pp. 37-54; Ihya@’, Vol. 4, pp. 189-210; Tanuma-yi nsala-yi 
Qushayriyya, pp. 174-180; ‘Aziz ad-Din Nasafi, Kitab al-insan al-kamil in Majmii‘a-y 
ras@’il-i_mashhiir ba kitab al-insan-t al-kamil, ed. M. Molé, Teheran: Institut Frangais 
d'Iranologie de Téhéran, 1983, pp. 332-35; Sana’i, Hadiga, pp. 133-36; Ahmad-i 
Jam, Uns at-ta’itbin, pp. 143-49. 

'° For a discussion of asceticism see ‘A.H. Zarrinkib, Dunbala-yi justyii, pp. 10--13: 
idem, Arzish-i mirath-i siifyyya, Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1353, pp. 33-67. A.B. Gulpinarli, 
Maulana Jalal ad-Din, pp. 241-48; R.A. Nicholson in Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, under Asceticism (Muslim). T. Andrae, Jn the Garden, chapter 2 on “Asceticism.” 
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lowed the model of the Christian monks who lived a monastic and 
austere life. Like Christian monks, Islamic ascetics severed themselves 
from mankind, focused all sensory organs on God, refrained from 
sleep, renounced dress, and denied themselves food. Although the 
Prophet repudiated such extreme practices, these ideas provided the 
basis for Sufism and early mystic figures such as Hasan al-Basri 
(21-110/642-728), Ma‘raf Karkhi (d. 815), Abii Sa‘id Abii ’l-Khayr 
(357/978-440/1061), and Sulayman Darani (d. 215/830).'' The 
ascetic consciously and intentionally maintains these practices to dis- 
cipline his ‘lower soul’ (na/fs). Nafs is regarded as the centre of car- 
nal desire, greed, and passion. The ascetic abstains from everything 
that estranges him from God. His goal is to detach his heart from 
created things and to discipline his soul. Since the soul lives in this 
corrupt and base world, it has become like a wild horse. It should 
be tamed in order to be admitted to the other world. Mystics love 
this horse imagery and use it extensively to describe the stages of 
mortification (nydda). “The tamed one’ (murtad) is a common syn- 
onym for the ascetic.'? Islam promises the believer an eternal life in 
the world hereafter. This world is taken as a station where one pre- 
pares one’s provisions for the other world. The final goal of the 
ascetic is to renounce the world of outward forms entirely, in order 
to attain a metaphysical perception. The malamafi Sufis even went 
so far as to renounce their intentions and desires, relying absolutely 
on God (tawakkul). ‘Aziz ad-Din Nasafi takes asceticism as a ‘trans- 
action’ (mu‘dmala) contracted between man and God. The ascetic 
gives up the perishable world in exchange for the perennial one." 


H. Ritter, Das Meer, chapter 12 and index, under Askese; and A.J. Arberry, Sufism: 
An Account of the Mystics of Islam, London: George Allen, 1968, pp. 31-44. For the 
ascetic training of Ibrahim-i Adham see R.A. Nicholson’s biographical account of 
this mystic, “Ibrahim b. Adham” in Zeitschnfl Fiir Assyriologie, 1912, pp. 215-20. 

'' For Hasan al-Basri see H. Ritter, “Studien zur Geschichten der islamischen 
Frémmigkeit” in Der Islam (1933); idem in E/, under Hasan al-Basri. For Abi Sa‘id’s 
asceticism see F. Meier, Abi Sa‘id-i Abi ‘l-Hayr, Wirklichkeit und Legende. Acta Iranica, 
3/4, Tehran/Liége: 1976, pp. 69-73; see also R.A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism, pp. 11-16; Nizami’s ideas and his Majniin closely resemble Sahl b. 
‘Abdullah Tustari; for an analysis of this mystic see M. Dihqani “Pazhihishi dar 
bara-yi zindigi, 4thar wa ahwal-i Sahl b. ‘Abdullah Tustari (203-283 H.Q.)” in Ay- 
nama, ed. M. Baqirzada, Tehran: Tis, 1377, Vol. 2, pp. 11-49. 

"2 Muhammad Ghazali uses the metaphor of a falcon that should be put in a 
cage, and its eyes hooded so that it forgets its wild habits and obeys its master. see 
Kimiya, Vol. 2, p. 22; Ibn ‘Abbadi, Suft-nadma, pp. 55-6; Hujwiri, AKashf al-mahjiib, 
p. 52, ll. 12-15; Nizami, Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 52, 1. 5. 

'S Kitab al-insan al-kamil, p. 334. 
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The lover undergoes an experience similar to that of an ascetic. 
Like an ascetic, the lover cannot eat and sleep because of separa- 
tion from the beloved. His mind is preoccupied with the beloved, 
so that everything else, including other people, become secondary if 
not redundant to him. Wherever he looks, he discerns the image of 
the beloved. The chief difference between a lover and an ascetic is 
that the latter acts deliberately, whereas in the case of a lover, love 
is the agent causing the lover to experience sleeplessness, to deny 
himself food, to meditate constantly on the beloved, to speak only 
of the beloved and to shy away from people because the only being 
who satisfies him is the beloved. Nizami’s Majniin is a complex char- 
acter showing both the ascetic practice of deliberate disentanglement 
from the world and the force of love that forces the lover to con- 
centrate only on the beloved. 


2. Vegetarianism and denial of food 


To eat as little as possible and to abstain from consuming meat are 
practical methods to discipline nafs. This practice is one of the prin- 
ciples of asceticism dwelled upon by ethical and mystical writers such 
as Hujwiri, ‘Attar, Muhammad Ghazali and many other writers.'* 
In both his Atmuya and [hya’, Ghazali mentions ten advantages of 
eating little. Before enumerating these advantages, Ghazali refers to 
Adam’s expulsion from Paradise, which was on account of his cov- 
etous desire for a grain of wheat.'® Ghazali continues: “Gluttony is 


'* Numerous other titles could be added, such as Najm ad-Din Daya’s, Mirsdd al- 
‘bad, Mahmiid Kashani’s Misbah al-hidaya, and Mustamli Bukhari's Sharh at-ta‘arruf. 

'S Nizami also uses the story that a grain of wheat became the cause of Adam’s 
banishment from Paradise: “O you in whom the trace of the soul is lost / a grain 
of wheat has been your lure // Break a loaf made of barley, and have patience / 
so that you do not eat the seductive grain of wheat.” See Makhzan al-asrar, ed. 
W. Dastgirdi, p. 72. This is an important theme for Persian writers: see, for instance, 
Hujwiri’s Aashf al-mahjib, p. 420. On account of the story of Adam’s banishment, 
many mystics avoid eating bread made of wheat, preferring barley bread. Nizami 
goes on to describe the harm caused by gluttony: “(...) from eating too quickly / 
preserve your wits by eating little // The lion is active because of its own slight 
consumption / eating without restraint is the manner of fire // Since the day is 
content with the half (12 hours) / it is the light of the eyes of the wise // Since 
night drank the wine of morning at an unsuitable time / the excess of blood made 
its body black. // The brain will be reduced by eating much / the heart, which 
resembles sweet basil, sipar-gham, will become the shield of sorrow, stpar-gham.” The 
phrase “The excess of blood” refers to the red colour of the sun-set. 
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the source of all other desires because when the stomach is filled 
up, the craving for carnal desire arises. The desire of the stomach 
and for the sensual appetites cannot be realised except by money. 
Thus the desire for wealth is awakened. Money cannot be attained, 
however, except by achieving position and status. Thus the desire 
for position appears. The position and the wealth cannot be pro- 
tected except by disputing with people. From this arises grudge, 
fanaticism, enmity, haughtiness, dissimulation, rancour and dissension.” 
Furthermore, Ghazali mentions numerous Prophetic traditions in favour 
of hunger. The most famous ones are the following: “Satan circulates 
in the human body like blood in the veins; narrow his way by hunger.” 
“Keep your hearts alive by laughing little and purify them through 
hunger so that their purity intensifies.” “Do not eat much because the 
light of Gnosticism (ma‘nfa) will be destroyed in your heart.” “The 
most learned amongst you in God’s sight is he whose meditation 
and hunger is longer, and the most hostile amongst you is he who 
eats, drinks and sleeps much.” “Hunger is a pearl in God’s treasury. 
He gives it to those whom He loves. He will not give it to everyone.”'® 

Aside from the regular advice of denying oneself food, a particular 
emphasis is also put in theoretical works on abstaining from consuming 
meat. In Zoroastrianism, as reflected in the Bundahishn, the eating of 
flesh was the great sin committed by the first human couple." 
Although there is no explicit reference to vegetarianism in Muhammad 
Ghazali’s work, he advises the reader to avoid eating meat in a num- 
ber of places. On the basis of a tradition reported from the fourth 
Caliph, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Ghazali says: “The heart of one who con- 
sumes meat continuously for forty days will become hard, and he 
who does not consume meat for forty days will attain a gentle con- 
duct.” However this tradition is immediately followed by a counter- 
tradition from the second Caliph, ‘Umar, which Ghazali takes to be 


'© Kimwya, Vol. 2, pp. 37, 40-5. The ten benefits of eating little and feeling hunger 
can be briefly summarized as follows: a) hunger purifies the heart; b) it makes the 
heart gentle so that man savours invocation and prayer; c) and leads man to the 
threshold of Paradise; d) those who eat much forget the hungry and have no compas- 
sion for people and forget the punishment of the hereafter; e) hunger disciplines 
the lower soul; f) it reduces sleep; g) expands the world before man’s eye so that 
he busies himself with an occupation and learning; h) makes man healthy; i) means 
that he needs little money; and j) he becomes altruistic. More or less the same idea 
is repeated in ‘Attar, Tadhkara, pp. 239-40. 

7 J. Duchesne-Guillemin, “Zoroastrian Religion” in Cambridge History of Iran, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, Vol. 3 (2), p. 979. 
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more moderate (mu‘tadil): ““Umar advised his son to eat in turn meat, 
oil, milk, vinegar and bread.”'® 

Many of the saints portrayed in hagiographies and ethico-mystical 
books avoid eating meat. Mustamli Bukhari integrates vegetarianism 
into asceticism when he tells how Jesus, the archetype of asceticism, 
feeds on “plants and the leaves of trees.”'® Vegetarianism is a sign 
of the mystic who has control of his nafs. Fighting against one’s lower 
soul (mujahadat an-nafs) is regarded as a prerequisite for ‘contemplation 
on the Truth’ (mushdhadat al-hagq). Like other Islamic mystic theo- 
rists, Hujwiri takes the battle against one’s lower soul as the ‘greater 
struggle’ (al-jthad al-akbar), in contrast to the ‘lesser struggle’ (al-jthad 
al-asghar), which is Holy War.” 

In ‘Attar’s work too, abstaining from eating meat and maintain- 
ing hunger are means to subdue the lower soul.” In ‘Attar’s Tadhkra, 
Yahya Ma‘adh Razi (d. 258/871) is presented as describing hunger 
as a “mortification for disciples; an experience for penitents; a pun- 
ishment for ascetics and a noble deed for Gnostics.”?? Numerous 
mystics have been vegetarians: several of those mentioned in ‘Attar’s 
Tadhkira feed on thorns and thistles. The famous Rabi‘a shuns meat 
and scolds her fellow mystic Hasan of Basra who eats soup:” 


It is reported that one day, Rabi‘a journeyed to a mountain, where a 
host of gazelles, goats, onagers and other beasts circled her. While gaz- 
ing at her, they approached her. All of a sudden Hasan of Basra 
appeared. Seeing Rabi‘a, he hastened towards her. When the beasts 
saw Hasan, they fled immediately, and Rabi‘a remained alone. Seeing 
this, Hasan’s colour changed and he asked Rabi‘a why the beasts fled 
from him while they were intimate with her. Rabi‘a said to him: “What 
did you eat today?” He replied: “A bit of onion soup.” She then 
answered: “You eat their fat, how shall they not flee from you.”* 


'8 Tbid., p. 52. 

'9 Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 3, p. 1221; see also Vol. 1, p. 141. I do not know of any 
Persian or Arabian poet who was vegetarian, except that Abii I-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri is 
said to have been vegetarian. See GJ.H. van Gelder, Of Food and Discourse: Classical 
Arabic Literary Representations of Food, Richmond: Curzon, 2000, pp. 87-88. In his 
Apologia, ‘Ayn al-Qudat names ‘Abdak as-Sifi, one of the early mystics of Baghdad 
who, according to AJ. Arberry, was a vegetarian. See A.J. Arberry, A Sufi Martyr: 
the Apologia of ‘Ain al-Qudat al-Hamadani, London: George Allen and Unwin LTD, 
1969, p. 42 and p. 75, no. 52. 

” Ibid., p. 252. 

2) See Kashani’s Misbah al-hdaya, pp. 270-83. 

2 Tadhkirat al-auliya’, p. 319. The same tradition occurs in Tayuma-yi risdla-yi 
Qushayriyya, p. 212. 

3 Tadhkirat al-aultya’, p. 70. 

** Ibid., p. 70. This story is also versified by ‘Attar in J/dhi-ndma, pp. 120-21. 
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Malik Dinar, another Sufi saint, feeds on plants. However he once 
fell ill and craved for meat. He went to a butcher and bought some 
bits of meat. The astonished butcher, who knew that the mystic had 
avoided meat for many years, sent someone after him to see what 
he was going to do with it. The person returned weeping and said: 
“Malik went to an abandoned place and smelled the meat two or 
three times and then said: ‘O nafs you may have no more’ and then 
gave the meat to the poor.”” Malik said: “I do not understand the 
saying that ‘the intellect of one who has not eaten meat for forty 
days will be impaired.’ I have not eaten meat for twenty years and 
my intellect increases each day.””° Another famous mystic, Sufyan 
Thauri mentions the following Prophetic tradition to condemn the 
eating of meat: “God takes the members of the house who eat much 
meat.””’ The mystic, Sulayman Darani says: “Hunger is the key to 
the hereafter and gluttony is the key to this world.” Nakhjawani 
links hunger and avoidance of sleep to love, in his Tarig at-tahqiq: 
“He who has news of love’s beginning / always guards himself from 
eating and sleeping // (...) unless you reduce your eating and sleep- 
ing / limiting your food and drink // you cannot breathe by love 
/ you may remain shut in this house of concupiscence.”” 

Nizami reflects the same ascetic sentiments in his works, especially 
in Laylt and Majniin. Nizami skilfully presents various aspects of asceti- 
cism by relating them to the effects of love on Majniin. By show- 
ing Majniin following the ascetic way of life, Nizami underscores the 
mystical aspect of the poem. An attempt will be made below to 
briefly illustrate Majniin’s vegetarianism (giyadh-kharit) and his deny- 
ing himself food. 

As early as chapter 4:17—8, Nizami censures covetousness and glut- 
tony, advising his reader to eat little: 


He who has laid down our foundation 

has not made us for the sake of passion, sleeping and eating. 
It is better if you avoid eating and drinking 

for you can find these in cows and donkeys as well. 


2° Tadhkirat al-auliya’, p. 48. 

2 Ibid., p. 49. 

2”? Tbid., p. 198. 

8 Tbid., p. 239. The tradition also occurs in Taruma-yi risdla-yi Qushayriyya, 
p. 213; Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. I, p. 207. 

%4 Tariq at-tahgig, ed. B. Utas, p. 29, ll. 509-20. 
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Perhaps the most evident example of the dramatic effects of gluttony 
in all Nizami’s works is the husband who is imposed on Layli, whose 
death is caused by his negligence of his regimen. Ibn Salam’s mate- 
rial wealth, gluttony and superficiality contrast to Majniin’s spiritual 
richness, his avoidance of eating and his thorough spiritual vision. 
The first signs of Majniin’s growing reluctance to eat occur in chap- 
ter twenty. Although there is no explicit mention of vegetarianism 
at this point, Majniin’s love-sickness is said to have pervaded his 
existence, cutting him off from worldly attachments. 

Nizami is not linking Majnin with asceticism, but also showing 
the strong effect of love, which causes loss of appetite and gradually 
weakens the person under its spell, until it eventually eliminates him. 
In Persian theoretical treatises, love is usually depicted as a creeper 
(‘ashiga) or “bindweed’ (lablab), which twines itself around a tree and 
deprives it of its life.° One of the earliest texts in which love is com- 
pared to a creeper and extensively elaborated upon is by the mys- 
tic martyr Shihab ad-Din Suhrawardi, who gives an etymology of 
love as well as an extensive description of its growth in Minis al- 
‘ushshag (The Intimate of the Lovers). Here the author depicts both the 
physiology of love and the destructive way love operates in human 
beings by means of a floral metaphor: 


Love (‘ishq) is derived from ‘ashiga, a plant which appears in the gar- 
den from the root of a tree. First it strengthens its roots in the ground. 
Then it sprouts and entwines itself around the tree and spreads until 
it covers it entirely. It strangles the tree to such a degree that no mois- 
ture remains in the tree’s veins. Any nourishment that the tree receives, 
the plant will plunder, until the tree dies.* 


The wisdom in love’s detrimental working is to achieve a perfect 
unity and to cut off any connection between the lover and the world. 
Anything other than love, including the lover and the beloved, is 
considered as an impediment to love’s unity. As Ahmad Ghazali 
states: “(...)Love is the lover and love is the beloved and love is 


% See Ibn ‘Abbadi, Sifi-ndma, p. 209, ll. 4-11; Muhammad Mustamli Bukhari, 
Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 4, p. 1389; Khulasa-yi sharh at-ta‘arruf, p. 347; Nagauri, Lawa’ th, 
pp. 13-4; Zangi, Nuzhat al-“ashigin, p. 138; H. Gazurgahi, Majalis al-‘ushshaq, p. 25; 
Ahmad-i Jam Namiqi, Uns at-ta’bin, pp. 211-12. 

| Mi’nis al-‘ushshag in Oeuvres Philosophiques et Mystiques, Vol. 3, par Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr et Henry Corbin, Teheran: Institut d’Etudes et des Recherches Culturelles, 
1993, p. 287. Sayf ad-Din Bakharzt (d. 659/126!) employs the same metaphor, 
stating that the verse “He who loves’ means any tree of (one’s) nature which is 
entwined with ‘ashiga-yi ‘ishg, the creeper of love.” Sce Du nsdla-yi ‘irfani dar ‘ishq, 
ed. I. Afshar, Tehran: Manichihri, 1359, pp. 99-100. 
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love because the lover and the beloved are derived from love. When 


“ 299 


the impediments (i.e. “-r” in lover and “be-d” in the beloved) are 
removed, love returns again to its own reality of oneness.” 

Nizami combines this ruinous aspect of love with the ascetic practice 
of denying oneself food. No mention is made of Majniin’s eating in 
the early chapters of the story. Signs of Majniin’s vegetarianism appear 
from chapter 32, in which he saves a herd of gazelles by ransoming 
them from a hunter. In this scene, he delivers a speech on the inno- 
cence of the animals to persuade the hunter to release them. He 
identifies people who kill animals with wolves and refers to the beauty 
of gazelles. He advises the hunter not to consume flesh: 


He said: “According to the codes of hunters, 
I am your guest for all that you have hunted. 
Remove the snare from the heads of the gazelles; 
release these frightened beasts. 
Why do you deprive these fleeing beasts of their lives? 
every single creature has a soul. 
Such nice eyes and rumps 
upon both of which are written ‘incur not Your wrath. 
How can your heart consent to the use of violence, 
shedding the blood of two or three innocent creatures? 
Such a person is not a human being but rather a wolf; 
to kill a gazelle is a great sin. (.. .) 
That [white] chest, which is envied even by pure silver, 
is not suitable for fire and roasted meat (kabab). 
That bare rump, which is cosseted, 
you know that it is not fit to be wounded. 
And that bag, which contains pure musk, 
what honour is it to butcher it? 
And do you not know that the elegant reed-like thigh 
is not suited to be tortured, 
And that back, which cannot bear the burden of anyone, 
will be hurt if you cast it down, 

(i. 10-15, 21-25) 


933 


When the hunter hears these words, he agrees to free the animals 
on the condition that Majniin gives him something in return. Majnin 
instantly dismounts from his horse and offers it to the hunter. Then 
Majniin removes the lasso from the beasts and kisses the black eyes 
of a small gazelle, which reminds him of the eyes of his beloved. 
The narrator assures the reader that Majniin did not kiss the gazelle 


 Sawanih, p. 18, fasl 4 (10), Il. 62-3. 
3 The Koran 1:7. 
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out of despair (afsis) but rather out of love (diés&): “Although these 
eyes are not the eyes of the beloved / they are a memory of those 
black eyes.” (1. 35) 

Majniin’s vegetarianism is developed further in chapter 49, in 
which he opens a debate on vegetarianism with his uncle, Salim-i 
‘Amiri. Salim brings Majnin food and clothing and insists that he 
should wear the clothes and eat the food. Majniin eschews both. He 
tells his uncle that he feeds on love and on the beloved’s scent, 
adding that he occasionally eats the gum and leaves of trees: 


Salim asked: “O heart-burned one, 
what do you eat day and night? 
Man’s subsistence depends on food, 
what is your food, if you are a human being?” 
Majnin answered: “O you whose name is ‘sound’ (safim) like my heart, 
the thought of my sound health (salamatam) be your greeting (salam). 
To be honest with you, I receive the nourishment 
of my heart from the morning breeze. 
My body is withered by abstaining from food 
my capacity to eat has gone. 
Each breeze, which brings the scent of the beloved, 
undoubtedly inspires me with life. (.. .) 
Since I am getting thin due to hunger, 
I scratch gum from trees. 
This gum or some other plants are my food, 
which I consume not once a week but once a month. 
I have eliminated my appetite for other food, 
I have no need for other nourishment. 
My gullet cannot stomach bread, 
and even if I try to swallow it, my throat aches. 
Although I am so emaciated, 
I have no need for food.” 
(ll. 27-32, 34-38) 


With these words Majnin easily persuades his uncle that he cannot 
accept any meat or clothing from him. The chapter ends with a 
comment by Salim in favour of vegetarianism and against other 
foods, using the metaphor of the bird, the seed and the trap: 


The seeds of daily life have attracted 

many a fowl into a trap. 

He, who is more attracted to the seeds, 

suffers more and is more disposed to the dangers of life. 
Everyone who is content with plants 

is a king in his own world. 


(ll. 43-5) 
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This Neoplatonic bird imagery is popular with Persian poets includ- 
ing Nizami.* The bird stands for the soul, which is attracted by the 
seeds of worldly interests. As long as the bird is attracted by and 
feeds on these seeds, it remains in the trap. The only way to free 
itself from the cage is to refrain from eating. This is one of the many 
metaphors Nizami uses to show the importance of the soul’s emancipa- 
tion. To deliberately deny oneself food is the key to the cage. The 
emaciated lover is one of the sabuk-bdran, ‘those who are light of 
burden,’ and thus ready to be united with the beloved. The body 
is regarded as a burden, preventing the traveller from moving rapidly 
to the station of union, i.e. annihilation in the beloved. Love helps 
the lover to lighten this burden by causing sleeplessness, lack of 
appetite and continual contemplation of the beloved. Mystics such 
as Ahmad Ghazalf and ‘Abdullah Ansari depict love as a cannibal 
(mardum-khar), feeding on the lover’s being to remove any barrier to 
absolute oneness (tauhid).” In the seventh discourse of Makhzan al- 
asrar, Nizami observes: 


It is better to be weak in this mcadow, 

a fat gazelle cannot keep pace with a lean one. 

Since you are the phoenix, be the glory of [God’s] work 
eat little, say little and harm no one. 


Asceticism and abstaining from food are highlighted again in chap- 
ter 54, in the encounter between Majniin and Salam of Baghdad. 
Salam is delighted to be accepted by Majniin as his companion. As 
a token of love and friendship, he wants to share his food with him: 


He said: “Open your frown to me; 
break a loaf as a token of friendship with me. 
Although your refusing food is pleasant for the soul, 
you should accept one or two bites. 
Although a man is man by virtue of his nature, 
he receives the power of his body by food. 

(ll. 64- 6) 


Majniin immediately answers him: 


“I am exempted from this accounting, 
I have passed the stage of those who cat. 


* Shihab ad-Din Suhrawardi’s treatise, ‘Agl-i surkh, is an elaborate metaphorical 
description of the imprisonment of the bird-soul in the trap of the world. 

© See Sawanih, p. 55, fas! 35, 1. 2; Ansari, Risdla-yt dil u jan, in Sukhandn-i pir-t 
Harat, p. 5. Here in rhyming prose, Ansari says: ‘ishg mardum-khar ast bi ‘ishg mar- 
dum khar ast, ‘Love feeds on people: without love, the people are wretched.’ 
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The power of people who fear for their own existence 
depends on bread and sweat-meat. 
Since my nature is pure, 
how could not eating cause my perdition?” 
(ll. 67-9) 


Here, Majniin points to the obliteration of his lower soul (nafs). He 
has almost achieved his goal and has no need to eat earthly things; 
he considers hunger as a divine grace. There are numerous stories 
about Sufis who avoided eating and fed on the words of the divine 
beloved, i.e. the Koran. Although he has experienced love and knows 
the twists and turns of being a lover, Salam cannot stay long with 
Majnin. Through the episode of Majniin and Salam, Nizami draws 
a sharp contrast between profane love and an absolutely spiritual 
love. The former depends on earthly phenomena such as sleeping, 
eating, socialisation, etc., whereas heavenly love is free from such 
phenomena. Salam alienates himself from people to follow the exam- 
ple of Majniin, but since he eats and sleeps, he cannot keep pace 
with Majniin. As soon as his store of food runs out, he sees no 
recourse but to leave Majnin: 


When the table was emptied of food, 
the guest was impelled to bid farewell. 
Because of his shortcomings, he said farewell 
leaving him behind amongst his beasts. 

(dl. 111-12) 


Majniin’s refusal to consume meat also relates to his association with 
animals. In Sufism, living with animals is a clear sign of controlling 
one’s lower soul. This can be seen in ‘Attar’s Tadhkara, in which mys- 
tics such as Rabi‘a and Malik Dinar deny themselves meat and asso- 
ciate harmoniously with animals. In fact, in chapter 43:13, Majniin’s 
wandering in the desert is directly compared to Rabi‘a: “Majniin 
said this, and departed from that path / like Rabi‘a, he wandered 
the highways and byways.” By eschewing meat like Rabi‘a, Majniin 
is able to develop a close relationship with wild beasts. First, he uses 
them to make people keep their distance, so that he can meditate 
on his beloved without being disturbed. Secondly, as Majniin tells 
Layli in chapter 53, they serve as his sentinels and remind him of 
the dogs of Layli’s alley: 


You (Layli) have a heart like a dog while the one watching for you 
is dog-faced; 

I am the dust on the road of your alley’s dogs. 

I sit beside your dogs because 
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I will always choose to be your dog-keeper. 
This means, these wild beasts behind me 
are sharp clawed dogs [protecting me]. 

(ll. 41-3) 


By associating Majniin closely with plants, Nizami paved the way 
for his imitators to present Majnin as a lover of plants. To give two 
examples, in Persian the willow tree is named after Majniin, bid-1 
Majnin: the earliest reference to this is in a quatrain attributed to 
Abii Sa‘id.*® Moreover, in his version of Laylt and Majnin, Hatifi pre- 
sents the most peculiar idea that Majniin is the reason why the 
cypress tree is called sarw-t dzad, ‘the free cypress.’ In his romance, 
when Majniin is roaming the desert with bare feet in winter snow 
and ice, he sees a gardener about to cut down a cypress tree. Majnin 
runs to him and ransoms the tree. Hatiff adds that since this ime 
the cypress has been called ‘Free.’ 


3. Rejecting clothing 


There are references to Majniin’s nakedness at several points in the 
poem.” In chapter 18 we see Majniin’s aversion to clothing, as 
resembling a ‘grave-cloth’ (kafan): 


He stretched his hand and tore his clothing, saying: 
“what has this dead man to do with a shroud?” 
He who sets his throne outside the two worlds, 
how can he be contained in a garment? 

(chapter 18, 2- 3) 


These couplets can be interpreted in at least two ways: firstly, Majnin 
is apparently alluding here to the famous tradition in which God 
says: “Heaven and earth contain Me not, but the heart of my faith- 
ful servant contains Me.” Secondly, by tearing his robe from his 
body, Majnin makes a sharp distinction between his corporal body 
and his immaterial soul. He considers his body as a dead thing 
wrapped in a shroud. Majnin is, in fact, expressing a Sufi view of 
clothing. Not only did Sufis consider the body as a veil, clothing 


% Sukhandn-i manziim-i Abi Sa‘id, p. 64, p. 436. 

” See Hatifi, Layli u Majnin, pp. 84-5, ll. 1655-673; also see Jami’s Laylt and 
Moajnin in which Majnin is portrayed as a vegetarian. See Mathnawi-yi haft aurang, 
pp. 832-34, and 837. 

8 See chapters 17:4; 18: 6,7,10 and the lines cited; 21:23; and 37:42. 
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was also generally regarded as a veil separating the mystic from the 
beloved.** There are several traditions promoting nakedness. For 
example, Hujwiri cites the following tradition: “Keep your stomachs 
hungry, your livers thirsty, your bodies naked so that you may see 
the Elevated God in your hearts.”* In another place, Hujwiri con- 
tinues: “Know that the existence of humanity (ddamuyya) is the veil 
of divinity (rubiébiyya) and the veil cannot be eradicated except by 
the cycle of states (ahwal) and training to attain stations (magdmai). 
Such an annihilation is called purity (safa’) and it is impossible for 
him who has the attribute of annihilation to wear clothing.”*' Likewise, 
the Risdla-yt Qushayriyya contains several references to nakedness. 
When the mystic Abii Sa‘id is asked: “How have you achieved your 
station?” He answers: “By means of a hungry stomach and a naked 
body.”*? Aba Sa‘id considers clothing as the covering of the cor- 
rupted heart.* In Sharh-t ta‘arruf; Bukhari makes several references 
to nakedness. According to him, mystics keep their bodies naked so 
that they cannot sleep because of cold or heat, and pray constantly 
to God.” In Asrar at-tauhid, it is reported that when people asked 
the mystic Bishr b. al-Harith al-Hafi (d. 227/841) why he never wears 
footwear, he cited a Koranic verse (71:19) “‘He has made the earth 
a vast expanse for you.’ The earth is God’s vast expanse and it is 
not meet to walk on His ground with shoes and footwear.” ‘Attar 
adds: “He (Bishr) walked all his life on bare feet and therefore he 
was called Hafi, ‘the barefooted.’”* 

Since dress was a mark of asceticism, mystic writers devoted spe- 
cial chapters to the kind of clothing the Sufi was permitted to wear.* 
Based on austere ascetic practices, Sufis from the early centuries 


* For various references to mystics’ views of clothing see A.T. Karamustafa, God's 
Unruly Fnends, pp. 14, 18, 71. 

“” Hujwiri, Kashf al-mahjib, p. 419. In chapter five of his Risdla, Qushayri also 
deals with the discipline of the nafs. See also Najm ad-Din Daya, Mfirsdd al-‘tbad, 
in which the author deals with the nafs in the fourth part, pp. 343 -407; English 
trans., pp. 334-93. 

*' Hujwiri, Aashf al-mahjib, p. 54. 

* Tanuma-yi nsala-yi Qushaynyya, p. 38. Qushayri reports that the eminent mys- 
tic Ma‘rif even asked in his will that no shroud should be put around him (p. 30). 

* Sukhandn-i manziim-i Abi Sa‘id, p. 40, q. 274. “You have adorned your outward 
form with clothing; what benefit does it yield to have corrupt hearts and pure 
clothing?” 

4 Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 1, p. 129; also see p. 209. 

*° Asrar at-tauhid, Vol. 1, p. 22; also see ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-aultya’, p. 112. 

© Hujwiri, Kashf al-mahjib, pp. 49-65; Kashani, Misbahk al-hidaya, pp. 147-50. 
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eschewed fine clothes. They usually wore coarse woollen (si#f) shreds 
and patches (muragga‘), whence they received the name Sufi, literally 
meaning ‘of wool.’ Certain groups of mystics, especially Malamats 
and Qalandaris avoided wearing much clothing. The most well known 
mystic poet who avoided wearing any clothing was Baba Tahir, nick- 
named the Naked, a figure resembling Majniin in many respects. It 
is said that he roamed the desert and mountains in the hot sum- 
mers and the cold winters naked, singing love poems and bemoan- 
ing man’s insignificance. 

Nizami follows the same line of thought in his works, especially in 
Layli and Majniin, where he depicts Majniin as not wearing any cloth- 
ing. In chapter 23:19, after Majniin has explained his grief to his father, 
it is said: “In one corner his father sat weeping / in another corner 
Majnin had fallen down naked.” In chapter 27, when Naufal promises 
Majniin to unite him with Layli, he asks Majniin in return to take 
a bath and to wear clothing, to which Majnin responds positively: 


He went to the bath and put on clothes; 
he grew calm and drank wine. 
In line with Arab tradition, he put on a turban, 
and sat with Naufal to drink and to listen to music. 
He sang a number of gentle love lyrics 
on the beauty of his sweetheart. 

dl. 79-81) 


A sketchy description of Majniin’s nakedness is given in chapter 39, 
in which Majniin meets his father, where Majnin is compared to 
the people on day of resurrection. The degree of Majniin’s naked- 
ness is not explicitly specified: in miniature paintings based on Nizami’s 
text, Majniin usually wears a simple blue loincloth: 


As ‘Amiri ceased to weep, 
he looked at Majniin from top to toe. 
He saw him like the naked souls on the day of resurrection, 
both his frame and his head were unclothed. 
Out of his leather sack, he pulled an elegant robe 
and dressed him from top to toc. 
He covered his body with clothing, 
put shoes on his feet and a turban on his head. 
(u. 38-41) 


In chapter 49:21—22, when Majniin’s uncle Salim visits Majniin and 
finds him naked, he offers Majniin clothes. At first Majniin resists 
wearing them, but on his uncle’s insistence, he accepts. However, 
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Majniin said: “My body is far from clothing, 

my body is a fierce fire and the clothing an odour. 

Imagine that I have looked at them, 

and that I have worn them and then tear them apart again.” 


Here Majniin considers his body as a fire burning anything close to 
it. In other words, the fire of love has reached his whole body, mak- 
ing him renounce any material object. 


4. Avotding speech 


Majniin’s avoidance of speech or his ‘silence’ (khdmishi) is another 
aspect of his character that corresponds closely to the ascetic and 
ethical method of disciplining the nafs and avoiding the phenome- 
nal world. In Makhzan al-asrar, Nizami praises silence, in a debate 
between a falcon and a nightingale. When the nightingale complains 
that he has to feed on worms and live on the top of a thorn despite 
his sweet melody, the falcon answers that he has attained his exalted 
place at the hand of the king by accomplishing a hundred tasks but 
not speaking about any of them.*’ Khamiishi also reveals one of the 
important aspects of a lover, who is contrasted to a mudda‘i, a ‘claimant’ 
or ‘pretender,’ personified by Iblis, who is extremely grandiloquent. 
It is worth mentioning here that Iblis entered Adam’s being through 
the opening of his mouth.*® Mystical theorists devote chapters to elu- 
cidating the significance of silence and the dangers of the tongue.* 
The ascetic contrives extreme measures to remain silent. Using many 
traditions and every possible metaphor, theorists advise people to 
keep silent. For instance, it is reported that Abi Bakr, the first Caliph, 
put a stone in his mouth for a number of years to avoid talking.” 
On the authority of ‘Ali b. Bakkar, it is related that God created 
for everything else two doors, but four doors for the tongue: two 
lips and two rows of teeth.*' Another mystic says that man was given 
two ears and two eyes but one mouth, so that he would hear and 
see more than he speaks. The tongue is compared to a wild beast, 


*? Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 177-8. 

* Daya, Mirsad al-‘bad, p. 75, English trans., pp. 103 04. 

* See Ghazali, Kimya, Vol. 2, pp. 63-105; Tanuma-yi nsdla-yi Qushaynyya, pp. 
181-88. 

*° Tanuma-yi nsdla-yi Qushaynyya, p. 185, Kimiyd, Vol. 2, p. 66. 

! Tarjuma-yi nisdla-yi Qushayriyva, p. 185. 
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which should be kept in the mouth because if it is released, it may 
cause man’s death.*”? Moreover, the following tradition from Jesus is 
often cited: “Worship consists of ten parts; nine parts are silence and 
the tenth is to flee from mankind.” In the following extract, the 
great mystic Abii *l-Hasan Kharaqani shows the importance of dis- 
ciplining one’s verbal faculty: 


The Shaykh said: “The effort of the brave adepts (jahd-i mardan) lasts 
forty years. They must exert themselves ten years to put their tongue 
on the right course, and the tongue will not enter on a right course 
{in a period of] less than ten years. They must exert themselves for 
ten years to be rid of the fat, which has grown upon their body. And 
ten years are needed for the tongue to be harmonised with the heart. 
For whoever has walked the path for forty years in this way, there is 
hope that a sound may come out of his throat, which is free from 
carnal desires.** 


Abia Yazid of Bistam is reported to have said: “For forty years I 
have not spoken to people. Whenever I have said something, I have 
said it to the Truth and whenever I have heard something, I have 
heard it from the Truth.”® In a couplet cited in ‘Abhar al-Gshigin, 
Rizbihan Baq]i states that “there is a secret hidden from man’s spir- 
itual aspiration (himma): those whom this secret is revealed have their 
tongues cut off.”°° Generally speaking, the Sufi’s attitude towards the 
tongue is negative. Rimi, an eloquent mystic poet, chose ‘the Silent 
One’ (Khdmiish) as his nom de plume. Sufis often relate the activities 
of the tongue to the heart through a myriad of similes. Thus Abi 
*|-Hasan Kharaqani states: “He whose tongue speaks about every- 
thing (parakanda) has a disquieted heart. Great men have said: “The 
heart is a cauldron and the tongue a spoon. Whatever is in the caul- 
dron comes into the spoon.’ The heart is an ocean and the tongue 
its coast. As the ocean waves, it will throw on the coast whatever it 
contains.”*” Mustamli Bukhari calls Sufis who chose silence sukit 
nazzar, ‘the Silent Onlookers.’ He maintains that the Sufis are pre- 
sent amongst people with their bodies but they are absent from them 
with the heart.** To speak about anything other than the object of 


*? Ibid., p. 187. 

»% Kimwya, Vol. 2, pp. 65-66. 

* Nar al-‘ulim in J.E. Bertel’s Tasawwuf, p. 343. 
5° Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 1, p. 84. 

% ‘Abhar al-‘ashigin, p. 78, |. 16. 

% Nir al-‘ulim in J.E. Bertel’s Tasawwuf, p. 337. 
5 Sharh at-ta‘armuf, Vol. 1, pp. 82-3. 
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love is considered a lack of concentration on the part of the heart. 
Majniin’s silence is a sign of his concentration on and absorption in 
his beloved: when he does speak, he talks only about Layli. 

Although there are short references to Majniin’s avoidance of 
speech in the Arabic sources, no ascetic connotation can be detected 
there. This aspect was apparently inaugurated by Persian poets such 
as ‘Attar, Sana’i and, of course, Nizami. Majnin’s silence is often 
used to show his utter concentration on his beloved as well as the 
obliteration of his ego in the object of his love. True remembrance 
of the beloved is only possible when the lover’s ego is completely 
eradicated. In /lahi-néma, in which ‘Attar relates a story about Majniin’s 
concentration on Layli’s name, he concludes:°° 


If you remember your own absorption (gum biidan, lit. ‘be lost’) 

it is then right to mention her. 

However, when you recollect her while you have the barricade 

of your own self (khudi), in front of you, you are recollecting yourself.” 


Majnin’s silence has multiple functions. It is a sign of Majniin’s 
ascetic behaviour, and a clear sign of his love for Layli. It also shows 
Majniin’s Sufi discipline, in the contemplation of his beloved. 

In Nizami’s poem, there are several explicit allusions to Majniin’s 
disinclination to talk to anyone. In chapter 20:48-9, when a passer- 
by notices Majniin and wants to talk to him, Majniin avoids speaking: 


He asks him about this and that 

but he receives nothing save silence. 

Giving up hope of communicating with him, 
he passes him by and goes on his way. 


When people desire to talk to him, they may trick him into speech, 
by talking about Layli. Naufal does this in chapter 27, and so does 
Salam of Baghdad when he visits Majniin in chapter 63. 


8 Nizami knits silence onto Majniin’s character in such a splendid way that it 
has become proverbial in Persian. A couple from Sa‘di, influenced by Nizami, has 
become a proverb in Persian: har dn ‘agil ki ba Mayjniin nishinad / nabdyad kardanash 
juz dhikr-i Laylit, “Any wise person who sits with Majniin / should not speak to him, 
except to remember Layli.” Sa‘di, Gulistan, p. 185, 1. 11. Another poet, Khaja 
Kirmani, dwells on the same topic in his Diwan, p. 223. 

® [lahi-nama, p. 123, ll. 3-4. 
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5. Sleep deprivation 


Sleeplessness is another aspect of Majniin’s character which highlights 
both his lovesickness and his asceticism. Lovers have an especial con- 
nection to night in Persian poetry. ‘Attar tells several stories empha- 
sising the necessity of sleep deprivation for the lover. For example, 
he tells of a lover who falls asleep: the beloved comes to his side 
and, finding him in sleep, places a letter in his sleeve and goes away. 
When the lover wakes up, he sees the letter upon which is written: 


And if you are an ascetic, be awake at night 

be a servant and serve [the Beloved] until dawn. 

And if you are a lover, be shameful: 

what does sleep have to do with the eyes of the lover? 
O benighted person, since you are neither this nor that 
do not boast with lying words of our love. 

If the lover sleeps, except in his grave-cloth (kafan), 

I may call him lover, but a lover of himself.°' 


The lover should be like an alert watchman: one moment of neglect, 
and the thieves may steal the heart. Ahmad-i Jam Namiqj takes the 
fire of love as the chief reason for the lover’s inability to sleep.” 
Nagauri states that when the watcher (ragib) sleeps, the lover’s joy 
appears because then he can go to meet the beloved.’ Khalil Shirwani 
devotes two sections to the lover’s complaint of the short duration 
of the night of union, and the lover’s sleeplessness." All the doors are 
shut at night, except the doors of lovers, so that they can walk around 
the house of their sweethearts.”” Abi Sa‘id says that the lover’s sleep- 
lessness is because he fears that he may reveal the secret of the 
beloved during his sleep.” In another poem Abii Sa‘id states: “There 
is water in my eyes instead of sleep, / because I am in haste to see 
you // People say, “Sleep, so that you may sce her in your dream;” / 


°! Mantiq at-tayr, pp. 196 97, ll. 3520 3530; the lines quoted here are 3525 29. 

° Uns at-t@’ibin, p. 37. The author connects the lover’s sleeplessness to the sleep 
of ignorance (khab-i ghaflat) by stating that the fire of love keeps the lover awake 
out of such a sleep. 

* Lawa@ th, p. 101. 

See Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) pp. 502-03 and 578-81, (1375) pp. 565-66, and 
pp. 648-51, qq. 3215-24, qq. 3844-3867. 

°° Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 205, (1375) p. 245, q. 736. 

% Sukhanan-i manzium-i Abi Sa‘id, p. 22, q. 152. The lover’s sleeplessness is clab- 
orated by Nagauri, Lawa’ih, pp. 70 1. 
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O ignorant persons, there is no place for sleep here.”®’ Najm ad-Din 
Daya refers to another reason for the mystic’s unwillingness to sleep. 
In his view, man originally belongs to another world. During the day 
he sees things in this world, he is distracted and forgets his home, 
whereas during the night he dreams of his primordial abode and 
starts to weep and lament.® Riizbihan mentions the prophet Yinus, 
who wept so much his eyes were blinded.*? Moreover, mystics were 
sometimes accused of drunkenness because of their red eyes.” 

The vigil is one of the important ascetic practices of mystics.”! 
The mystic’s vigils resemble the lover’s sleeplessness, but where the 
mystic avoids sleep deliberately, the lover’s sleeplessness is caused by 
love. In Sufism, there are extreme forms of vigils. The most famous 
account in ‘Attar’s Tadhkia is a story about Shah Shuja‘ of Kirman, 
who avoided sleep for forty years. Whenever sleepiness came upon 
him, he would pour salt in his eyes to remain awake.”? Nizami pays 
particular attention to sleeplessness, not only in the character of 
Majnin, but also in his other poems. In Makhzan al-asrar, Nizami 
condemns sleep by means of the tale of a fox and a greengrocer. 
In this tale, when the fox falls asleep, it is seized by a wolfish thief. 
Nizami concludes: “He, who makes of this road (world) a sleeping 
place, looses either his head or his crown.”” In the case of Majnin, 
it is hard to say whether Majniin avoids sleep deliberately, like an 
ascetic, or is compelled to remain awake because by his lovesick- 
ness. At the beginning of their love affair in chapter seventeen, 
Majnin spends his nights in and around Layli’s quarter. In chapter 
14:41,46, he is compared to a candle: 


®? Sukhanan-i manziim-t Abi Sa‘id, p. 3, q. 14. 

% Miursad-al-‘bad, p. 106, English trans., p. 128; also see part 3, chapter 16, pp. 
289-92, English trans., pp. 286 -90. 

%* Sharh-i shathiyvat, p. 258. 

0 Ibid., p. 37. 

A, Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, pp. 114-15; also see Misbah al-hidaya, 
pp. 281-83; Mirsdd al-‘bdd, p. 287; English trans., p. 284. 

” Tadhkirat al-auliya’, p. 327; Kirmani’s account occurs in Hujwiri’s Kashf al- 
malyjiib, p. 174. Tanuma- yt risdla-yt Qushinyya, p. 71, also mentions that Aba Bakr 
Dulaf b. Jahdar ash-Shibli poured salt in his eyes to avoid sleeping. In Tadhkirat al- 
auliya’, ‘Attar tells a story about Shibli who, asked why he pours salt in his eyes, 
says: “He who sleeps is negligent (ghafil) and a negligent person is veiled.” (p. 538). 

3 Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 116. In this context, crown symbolises 
material possessions. 
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Like a candle, he abandoned sleep 

restless, he did not sleep by night or day. (.. .) 

Because of the separation, he sang couplets every night, 
hiding himself in the alley of the beloved. 


6. Majniin’s alenation from human society 


An important aspect of asceticism and of Majniin’s character is alien- 
ation from mankind. M.W. Dols has given a negative interpretation 
of this essential trait of Majniin. In comparing Nizami’s depiction 
of Majniin’s madness with the early Arabic sources, Dols bases his 
analysis on the ways in which Majnin violates social norms. In his 
view, Majniin is the “negator of Muslim social values.””* He makes 
a sharp contrast between Majniin and the ‘good Muslim’: 


His popular name, Majnin, was itself a denial of his family identity. 
In general, man’s natural state was among his fellow men; a good 
Muslim was expected to marry, have children, and lead a life fully 
integrated into society. Conversely, Majniin’s withdrawal was an expres- 
sion of his rejection of society and his own humanity. His renuncia- 
tion of the world was not that of the ascetic whose purpose was 
self-control. Nor was Majniin’s goal the Sufi one of self-annihilation 
in the beloved but separation from his beloved (.. .).”” 


Here Dols follows J. Scott Meisami’s interpretation of Majniin’s 
character. Meisami rejects the idea that Majniin seeks perfection in 
isolation: 


Majniin becomes increasingly alienated from his fellow men, and his 
flights into the desert, where he wanders naked among the wild beasts, 
grow more and more protracted, as he comes to prefer his isolated 
state. While Romantically inclined critics see in Majnin a rebel against 
the constricting values of socicty, Nizami’s judgement of his moral con- 
dition is quite otherwise; we may fruitfully recall Nasir ad-Din Tiasi’s 
dictum that one cannot seek perfection in isolation.” 


** M.W. Dols, Majniin: The Madman, p. 335. 

> Tbid., p. 333. 

7° J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, p. 160; sce also p. 172 where 
J. Scott Meisami rejects Majniin’s life-style and quotes in note 40 Nasir ad-Din 
Tasi: “Men farthest from virtue are those who part from civilized life and sociability 
and incline to solitude and loneliness. ‘Thus, the virtue of Love and Friendship is 
the greatest of virtues, and its preservation is the most important of tasks.” 
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Her view has, however, been challenged by A.L.F.A. Beelaert, who 
argues that “it is not at all self-evident that the ethical ideas of Nasir 
ad-Din, who was born around the time Nizami died, can be pro- 
jected tel quel onto Nizami’s mathnawi.””’ Isolation, or to be more 
precise, retreat from the community of men is one of the essential 
aspects of the lover frequently referred to in love poetry. As men- 
tioned earlier, Nizami himself chose a solitary life and repeatedly 
advises the reader to follow his example. Nizami’s Majnin decides 
to leave human society, rather than being rejected by his own com- 
munity. On the contrary, his father, mother and uncle frequently 
come to see him with the intention of persuading him to return 
home. But even when persons such as Salam of Baghdad desire to 
stay with him, Majnin prefers to be alone. 

As regards M.W. Dols’ view that marriage is a sign of a good 
Muslim, it has no value with respect to Islamic mysticism. Many 
mystics led a celibate life and regarded marriage as an obstacle to 
serving the beloved. In fact, they often said that one heart could 
love only one beloved. The mystic woman Rabi‘a, whom Nizami 
compares Majniin to, avoided marriage and maintained celibacy.” 

The early mystics often abandoned all human society, roaming 
the desert and living in ruined places or caves.”” To abandon peo- 
ple and to lead a solitary life were among the popular topics dis- 
cussed in both ethical and mystical treatises. Muhammad Ghazali, 
who like Nizami chose a secluded life, devotes a long chapter to 
reclusive life in which he enumerates six beneficial and six harmful 
aspects of such a life.” In his view, a solitary life provides man with 
the opportunity to invoke God in such a way that one becomes 
unaware of oneself; it withholds man from sin (ma‘siya); it prevents 
man from succumbing to temptation (fina); it releases man from peo- 
ple’s malice (shar7); it cuts man off from people’s cupidity (tama‘); and 
it frees man from seeing ignoramuses and stupid people (girdnan u 
ahmagan). The six plagues stemming from solitary life are that man 
is hindered from learning and teaching; that he cannot help people 
or to receive help; that he cannot develop a nice disposition which 
is to be gained by association with people; that devilish thoughts 


” The citation is from Beelaert’s review on Meisami’s Medieval Persian Court Poetry 
in Bibliotheca Onentalis 46, 1/2, Januari-Maart, 1989, p. 216. 
8 “Auar, Tadhkirat al-aultya’, pp. 71-2. 
”® For the symbolism of the cave in love poetry see wfra, chapter 14:6, pp. 330-36. 
® Kimiya, Vol. 2, pp. 434-55. 
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may prevail in his mind, so that he may stop recollecting God’s 
name; that he becomes deprived of the spiritual reward to be gained 
from visiting people, participating in burial ceremonies, etc; and that 
association with people is a sort of humility and solitude is a kind 
of arrogance. Ghazali concludes that man should train his lower soul 
by leading a solitary life. Hujwiri states that the ascetic’s goal of 
retreating from people must spring out of one’s desire for the well 
being (salama) of people he may maltreat. He must not think of his 
own well-being.*' Najm ad-Din Daya observes: “Know that the foun- 
dation of the spiritual journey (sulik) on the path of religion and the 
attainment of the station of certainty are based on solitude (khalwa), 
self-seclusion (‘uzla), and withdrawal from people.”* In his Tadhkra, 
‘Attar gives accounts of numerous mystics who advise their disciples 
to avoid people. For instance, one person dreams of Bayazid of 
Bistam and asks him (in his dream) to give him advice. Bayazid says 
to him: “People are a shoreless ocean, to be afar from them is a 
boat. Try to embark on this boat and to save your wretched body 
from this ocean.”® Again ‘Attar reports from Abi Bakr Shibli that 
“association with mankind is a failure (ifds).”** Another mystic, Yahya 
Ma‘adh Razi, is reported to have said: “Solitude is the desire of the 
faithful (siddtgan) and to associate with people is their dread.”® 

To live in solitude (tanha’i) and to be a stranger (bigdna) are essen- 
tial attributes of the lover in the books of love theory. For instance, 
Jamal Khalil Shirwani devotes a section to loneliness in Nuzhat al- 
majalis, delineating the states and condition of the separated lover. 
A true lover is extremely lonely and this loneliness goes so far that 
he cannot even trust the parts of his body. His rational faculty is 
shut down by love; his cyes, his pale colour and his sighs become 
the telltales betraying all his feelings. His heart functions on its own, 
and he loses his control over it. Although sometimes the lover tries 


8| Kashf al-asrar, pp. 153-54. 

8 Mirsad al-ibad, p. 281; English trans., p. 279. 

83 Tadhkirat al-auliya’, p. 181. 

% Tadhhkrat al-auliya’, p. 551. “It is reported that when Ibrahim Khawass jour- 
neyed in a desert with one of his disciples, the roar of a lion arose and the disci- 
ple turned pale and jumped in a tree. He remained there trembling. Ibrahim stood 
still, spread his prayer mat and started to perform his prayer. The lion approached 
him and saw that he was performing a special devotion. It fixed its eyes upon him, 
gazing at him till dawn while Ibrahim was occupied with his prayer.” See Tadhkrat 
al-auliya’, p. 523. 

85 Tadhkirat al-auliya’, p. 316. 

% Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) pp. 570--72, (1375) pp. 639-40; qq. 3779-90. 
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to console himself by complaining about the beloved’s cruelty to his 
own heart, the heart may initially listen but then disappoints him 
by either choosing the side of the beloved or looking for another 
beloved for itself. The lover finds himself often in a quandary: if he 
conceals his love, sorrow will kill him and if he reveals it, people 
will kill him.®’ The lover’s only companions are the beloved’s sor- 
row, the pain in his heart and his own shadow. 

Solitude has a positive side as well. As Ahmad Ghazali repeats 
several times in the Sawdnth, the lover chants: “In your love, [even] 
my loneliness is too much.” The author adds that when the aware- 
ness of being alone becomes crowded in the lover’s mind, this is a 
sign of love’s perfection. In other words, the lover achieves perfect 
oneness (tauhid) at the moment that he feels that even loneliness 
intrudes on his being. Isolation is needed to show one’s devotion to 
love. In this connection, ‘Attar recounts a story about Majniin in 
Musibat-nama:*° when Majnin roams the town day and night in 
humiliation, someone tells Layli that he does so because of the pain 
caused by his love for her. Acting as an archetype of the cruel 
beloved, Layli answers: “If he is firm in love, what is he doing, 
remaining in the town for a single moment?” When these words 
reach Majnin, he rushes weeping to the desert. 

The lover is referred to as a stranger in both lyrical and theo- 
retical texts. With regard to this quality of the lover, Ahmad Jam 
Namiqi compares the lover to a stranger by alluding to the Koranic 
verse (2:18). He says: “In the same way that strangers (bigdnagdn) are 
deaf, dumb and blind concerning their rights, the lovers are deaf, 
dumb and blind regarding the entire creation. They have nothing 
to do with anything except the beloved. Whatever hardship has 
befallen them is due to the pain of love. They are the ‘fallen’ (ufladagan) 
due to their own pain.”™ The lover is a ‘stranger in a strange land’, 
wherever he may be, as in these lines: 


I have a passion in my head like the leopard on the mountain; 
grief heaps on grief like stones on the mountain: 

Far from my own homeland, fated to suffer exile, 

like a lion in the ocean or a whale on the mountain.” 


% Thid., (1366) p. 207, (1375) p. 247, q. 757. 

® Sawanih, p. 11, fasl 3 (4), 1. 36; p. 43, fas! 23 (3), 1. 16; p. 61, fast 39 (3), 1. 26. 
“Attar, Musibat-nama, pp. 69-70. 

” Uns at-la’ibin, p. 218. 

*' Sukhanaén-i manziim-i Aba Sa‘id, p. 88, q. 602. 
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To complain of his homelessness (@wdragi) and exile, the lover com- 


pares his state to the beloved’s attribute of har-a’, ‘going everywhere 
and associating with everyone’:” 


Your love takes me continuously from place to place, 

wandering like your heart from one thought to another, O idol, 
You are like a red rose (gul) passed from one hand to another 
[while] I am like the mud (gil) of the road, trampled by every foot.” 


By emphasising Majniin’s solitary state, Nizami adds an ascetic aspect 
to his character. Majniin’s alienation from people, eating habits, sleep- 
lessness and refraining from speech correspond entirely to the Sufi’s 
life-style; Majniin’s life is attuned to the medieval picture of mystics 
wandering the desert. Because of Majniin’s extreme ascetic discipline, 
his love can easily be interpreted as mystical love. Yet while Nizami 
demonstrates both the ascetic and insane aspects of Majniin’s char- 
acter, the emphasis is on Majnin the lover. Nizami adds another 
dimension to Majniin’s asceticism by contrasting this trait with 
Majniin’s kingship, which is the subject of the next chapter. 


% Khalil Shirwani devotes a whole section to this trait in Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) 
pp. 394-96, (1375) pp. 448 50, qq. 2334-2347; see also Amir Husayni Harawi’s 
St-ndma, in which he devotes the tenth letter to this particular attribute of the 
beloved. Mathnawiha-yi ‘fant, ed. S.M. Turabi, pp. 163-65, ll. 479 -518. 

% Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 394, (1375) p. 448, q. 2336. 
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“THE KING OF LOVE” 


chiin tu ra bar dad bar dargah 

anzi zit makhah i ra khah 

When he grants you an audience in his court, 
Do not make a request to him, ask for himself.’ 


Majniin’s kingship and his bond with animals 


Majniin’s kingship is synthesised with his alienation from the com- 
munity of man and association with animals. By doing so, Nizami 
shows how Majniin’s austere ascetic training is rewarded by his 
becoming a king, who in Persian culture is the shadow of God on 
earth. In early Arabic sources, there is no mention of Majniin being 
a king. Nizami presents Majniin as both the ‘king of love’ (shah-i 
‘ishqg) and the ‘king of the universe’ (shah-i jahan). 

Majniin’s image as the king of love corresponds to the mystical 
portrait of Majniin in Sufi writings, in which he is an adept in the 
discipline of love. In such writings, short episodes or aphorisms from 
the story of Majniin are quoted to teach the mystical lover how to 
love. In chapter 54, in his conversation with Salam of Baghdad, 
Majniin calls himself the king of love who has achieved this lofty 
rank by eliminating his ‘lower soul’ (nafs) and ‘carnal desire’ (hawa’): 


I am the king of the kings of love 
because of this glory (jalala) not encumbered by the lower soul. 
Having performed one pure ablution, I can no longer be soiled 
by the passions to be found in earthly distractions. 
I am emancipated from the corruption of the nafs; 
I have broken the bazaar of my own hawa’. 

(ll. 85 7) 


Majniin’s image as the king of the universe compares him to the 
most popular monarchs of Perso-Islamic culture, such as Solomon 


' Abhar al-‘ashigin, p. 106, 1. 10. 
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and Kay Khusrau. This aspect of Majniin’s character is stressed as 
early as chapter fifteen, “On Majniin’s love.” Here Majniin is portrayed 
as a universal king and compared with a number of monarchs and 


lords: 


The Sultan of the throne of those who rise at dawn; 

the commander of the army of those who shed tears.’ (.. .) 

Kay Khusrau who is bereft of his crown and throne; 

the consoler of the hearts of hundreds of thousands of mendicants. 
The lord of the ants’ army;? 

the reigning prince of the descendants of the wild ass (i.e. Bahram). 
The tower of the castle of temptation; 

the watcher of the unguarded temple of the Magi. 

The alienated Majniin who had a broken heart; 

the ocean that had not yet ceased to rage. 


(ll. 1-9) 


Aside from this passage, in which Majniin is presented as a univer- 
sal ruler, there are numerous repetitive synonyms of ‘king’ such as 
shah, sultan, malik, ‘the leader of an army’ (sipahdar) and ‘master’ 
(kha@ja), all alluding to Majniin. Many of the attributes of the excerpt 
cited above are, in fact, flash-forward references to Majniin which 
are elaborated later in the poem. From chapter 43 onwards, Majniin 
is explicitly portrayed as a king. In this chapter, after having mourned 
the death of his father, Majniin retreats to the wilderness, singing 
love poetry and so consoling his aching heart. The picture painted 
in this chapter is tranquil, a kind of paradisiacal gathering of birds, 
wild and tame beasts and Majnin, all associating in perfect peace 
and harmony. The picture of Majniin’s kingship is probably inspired 
by the story of the mythical Iranian king Gayimarth in Firdausi’s 
Shah-ndma, in which the entire animal kingdom is gathered around 
the throne of Gayimarth.* The chief difference between the court 
of Gayimarth and that of Majnin is that Majniin has severed him- 
self from mankind and lives a solitary life. 

By adding the theme of kingship in the romance, Nizami finds a 
way not only to instruct his courtly audience but also to express his 
own view of love and kingship. Nizami conveys his view on these 


? The second hemistich refers both to the ‘Weepers' (bakka’iin) and to separated 
lovers. 

3 The first hemistich refers to Solomon as well as to the wise king of the ants, 
who gives advice to Solomon in Koran commentaries. 

4 Shah-nama, Vol. 1, pp. 21-2. 
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topics clearly in his other romances. Shirin gives up her monarchy 
for the sake of her love for Khusrau. Under the influence of love, 
Khusrau abandons his throne and devotes himself to learning and 
the hereafter. After his erotic escapades, Bahram becomes more and 
more involved with other issues and leaves his seven domes, disap- 
pearing mysteriously into a cave. Finally, Alexander of Macedonia, 
having met Nishaba, the queen of Barda‘, who rejects any kind of 
lust, retreats and sets out to search for the Fountain of Life. The 
king, in Nizami’s works, must be the paragon of justice (dad or ‘addla) 
because this is the only basis for the kingdom. The outcome of injus- 
tice (bidad) is nothing save tears.° 

Before commencing a discussion of Majniin’s kingship and his ani- 
mal kingdom, I will quote the passage in which Majnin is portrayed 
as a king in its entirety to give an impression of its beauty and to 
examine why M.W. Dols takes it as the “most forceful expression 
of Majniin’s insanity.”® 


He has shied away and has torn the rope; 

he has cut off all his human dispositions. 

Like the wild man, he has habituated himself to the desert 
to the roots of green herbs. 

He has neither the nature of the wild beasts nor of the tame ones, 
yet he gets along with both wild and tame beasts. 

To make people keep their distance, 

he became the master of the lion and the deer. 

Every wild animal that was in the desert 

was eager to be at his service. 

He has made a camp from lions, stags, wolves 

and foxes along the road. 

They all became servants at his command; 

and he, like Solomon, was the king of them all. 

The wing of the eagle was his parasol; 

Majnin’s bones were under the shelter of the vulture. 

His kingship reached so far that 

he had eradicated wildness from the nature of the wild animals. 
The wolf’s power was reduced to that of the sheep; 

the lion removed its claws from the onager. 

Dogs made peace with hares; 

the baby gazelle suckled the milk (shir) of the lion (shir). 
Majnin lived, holding his soul in his hand 


* Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 81, |. 4. 
®° M.W. Dols, Majniin: The Madman, p. 337. 
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and the beasts were lining up beside him. 

In the place were he slept, 

the fox swept its ground with its tail. 

The gazelle made cyes while running 

it drew its foot to its side. 

Majniin leant back on the neck of the onager, 
using the stag’s thigh as his pillow. 

The lion kneeled at his head, 

drawing its sword like a watchman. 

In order to protect him, the wolf 

joint his praetorian guards to lay down its life. 
The wild leopard (palang), which is by nature untamable, 
was laid down under him like a carpet (palang). 
These beasts, which roam the desert, 

were lining up in two or three rings around him. 
Like kings he was guarded by guards, 

sitting in the middle of the circle. 

Due to the fear of those wild bloodthirsty beasts, 
no one dared to associate with him. 

People who were not wanted by Majnin, 

were immediately torn apart by the beasts. 

And those whom Majniin desired to see, 

no beasts had the courage to touch them. 

No one whether they were Majnin’s acquaintances or kinsmen, 
could go near Majniin without his command. 


(Il. 15-38) 


Comparing this picture with the wild man in European literature, 
M.W. Dols concludes: “(...) Majniin created a world that reflected 
his own insanity. (...) Majniin’s animal kingdom was an inversion 
of the normal Muslim perception of nature.”’ Contrary to Dols’ view, 
this passage shows how Majnin releases himself from people and 
lives a solitary life. In arguing that Nizami’s Majnin is utterly insane, 
Dols paradoxically leans on Haufi’s (d. 927/1520) portrayal of Majnin 
in which, according to Dols, he is depicted as a wild man: “His 
‘wildness within’ was a reflection of his ‘wildness without’: his long 
finger-nails, his long and unkempt hair, and the growth of his body 
hair.” Dols’ analysis of Majniin’s wildness is misleading for two basic 
reasons. Firstly, because he refers to Hatifi’s Majniin, who is very 
different to Nizami’s Majniin. Hatifi’s Majniin is a profane lover 
and behaves childishly, whereas Nizami’s Majnin is a serious char- 


? Ibid., p. 337. 
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acter and has many of the attributes of the mystic. Nizami does not 
refer to specific physical changes of Majnin in the way Hatifi does. 
Secondly, Dols does not specify where in the poem Nizami says that 
Majnin wanted to destroy himself. Majniin enters the wilderness 
several times and never thinks of suicide. In addition, Dols describes 
Nizami’s Majniin as: “Emaciated, his feet were as hard as iron and 
his palms were like stone from crawling on all fours. The colour of 
his skin had turned from yellow to black because of the sun, and 
blackness had distinctly unfavourable connotations.”* But none of 
this can be found in Nizami’s text. 

J. Scott Meisami also deals with Majniin’s association with wild 
animals and places without any reference to Majniin’s kingship. She 
surmises that Majniin’s “abandonment to grief and habituation to 
life among the beasts amount to a denial of his own humanity.”® 
To support this view, she quotes Majniin’s own words by which he 
describes himself to his father as a wild animal in chapter 40:24-5: 


I am lost in my own solitude (wahshat), 
a wild [animal] (wahshi) does not live among people. 
He who associates with the wild 


will take over the habit of the wild. 


In Scott Meisami’s translation couplet 24 reads: “In my own wild- 
ness I have gone astray; a wild beast amongst human cannot stay.”'® 
But Majniin’s words cannot be taken as a sign of his wildness, espe- 
cially when we consider how complex his character is. The word 
wahsh and its derivatives used by Majniin have a range of meanings 
and Nizami, the word magician, uses them deliberately. Wahsh means 
‘to be deserted,’ ‘to shy away,’ ‘wild beast’ and ‘savage.’ The noun, 
wahshat, means ‘loneliness,’ ‘solitariness,’ ‘dreariness,’ and ‘wildness’ 
or fearing something. A close scrutiny of Majniin’s character shows 
that his words are a pretext that he uses time and again to escape 
from his father’s insistence on his returning home. He applies the 
same strategy to persuade his mother that it is better for him to 
remain in the wilderness in chapter 50:61. Again in chapter 54:45, 
Majniin employs this tactic to avoid Salam of Baghdad and to con- 
vince Salam that his love has not yet matured to the point that he 


® M.W. Dols, Majniin: The Madman, p. 336. 
% J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, p. 163. 
0 Tbid., p. 163. 
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can lead a solitary life: “I shy away (wahshi) from human beings 
whereas you seek their company; seek the sort which is of your own 
species.” It is true that Majniin lives in the wilderness among ani- 
mals, but such a life is neither a denial of his humanity, nor a sign 
of his insanity. As has been noted above, on various occasions in 
the poem Nizami explicitly states that by deserting human associa- 
tion, Majniin embarked on a noble way of life. Nizami even invites 
the reader several times to live a life like that of Majniin: to avoid 
human association and to be in harmony with nature. Majniin’s 
alienation from men and his association with the beasts are motifs 
borrowed by Nizami from mystic literature.'' As the king of the ani- 
mals, his presence brings order and harmony among the beasts. They 
lose their urge to kill and watch over him like a king’s guard. 
Moreover, to show that Majniin is not wild, and that even ani- 
mals are affected by his love, Nizami recounts a story that deals 
with monarchy, justice and benevolence. This is the story of the king 
of Marw, who keeps ferocious hounds to punish courtiers who fall 
out of his favour. The king throws wrongdoers to the kennels where 
they are ripped to pieces by the dogs. There was a shrewd young 
man among the king’s courtiers, who found out about this savage 
method of punishment and decided to cultivate a friendship with the 
dog-keepers and then with the dogs themselves. One day the king 
became displeased with this youth and commanded that he be thrown 
to the dogs. The beasts did not harm him because they had become 
his friends. The following day, the king regretted his action and 
asked the courtiers to see what remained of the youth. The courtiers 
brought the miraculous news of the youth’s well-being. The king 
repented and shed tears of remorse, summoning the youth and ask- 
ing him for an explanation. The youth’s answer contains the moral 
of the story and points to a number of issues. Firstly, it alludes to 
the king’s justice, to the power of love that transforms even the most 
vicious beasts into obliging friends. Secondly, the youth’s response 
teaches the king to tame the beast of his own soul because only by 
taming one’s ‘lower soul’ (nafs) can a king rule over his subjects with 
justice. Thirdly, the entire story is a metaphor to illustrate how 
Majnin has tamed his nafs, which in Islamic literature is often com- 


'' For a succinct survey of the “Poems on Abstinence” see J.T.P. de Bruijn, 
Persian Suft Poetry, pp. 29-50. 
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pared to beasts. Furthermore, this tale justifies Majniin’s living with 
the animals. When the King asks the youth why the beasts did not 
devour him, he refers to the beasts’ sense of gratitude, which may 
be lacking amongst mankind. Then the narrator concludes: “The 
king learned from this amazing story that liberation is to be attained 
through humanity (mardumi )” (chapter 44, |. 41). The narrator invites 
the reader to follow the example of Majniin’s life in the following 
passage, which has been disregarded by various scholars: 


My intention in telling this tale is that 
benevolence (ihsan) and generosity (dahish) are the fortresses of the soul. 
By feeding those wild beasts, Majniin 
made a fortress around himself. 
They, who were experienced in the handling of weapons, 
circled themselves like a fortress around him. 
Whether Majniin wished to sit or rise, 
he was not abandoned by his retinue. 
You too, if you do as Majniin did, 
will not suffer from the world’s hardships. 
The one who sits at your table, even if he bears the title of a caliph, 
will become your servant because he is fed by you. 
(ll. 43-48) 


Since Majniin had acquired such a position amongst animals, not 
only did the beasts serve him, but also the people who visit him act 
and speak to Majniin as a courtier would speak and act to a king. 
For instance, when the old enlightened messenger approaches Majnin 
(in chapter 46:20—-24), he throws himself at Majniin’s feet, saying: 
“O honour of those who have great names/you who have spread 
your skirt under the feet of the beasts.” After saying this, he politely 
asks Majniin’s permission to speak: “If permission is granted I may 
recount/otherwise I will follow my own path.” 

What is more, Nizami links Majniin’s living with animals and his 
feeding on plants with the mystical notion of contentment, which in 
turn is connected to kingship. By bringing up the issue of content- 
ment, Nizami advises the reader to distance himself from the kings. 
The poet also expresses his message to Shirwanshah and explains 
why he, unlike many other poets, was reluctant to attend the court. 
Nizami repeatedly admonishes the reader about the negative quali- 
ties of kingship in his writings. In Afakhzan al-asrar, he states that, 
apart from being just, the king must ‘be in control of himself” (khish- 
tandar). The king should also withdraw from the world and be con- 
tent. In the beautiful story of the owls and the ruined house, Nizami 
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shows that the king should not be a ‘worshipper of the world’ (dunya- 
parast), ignorant of death and the hereafter.'? Without doubt, Nizami 
knits these necessary qualities of kingship together with the charac- 
ter of Majnin, portraying him as an ideal king under whose rule 
even the tame and wild beasts can live peacefully. 

In Laylt and Majnin, the poet finds a ready way to depict an ideal 
kingship which can be achieved only through severe ascetic train- 
ing, altruism, utter devotion to God and a deep sympathy with the 
animal kingdom. In chapter 50, Salim narrates a story for Majnin 
about a king who, while passing through a land, sees a hovel in 
which an ascetic lived. The ascetic had abstained from eating meat 
and from sleeping. The king asks his retinue why this dervish has 
stopped eating. The ascetic replies that he finds satisfaction with eat- 
ing grass only. One of the king’s retinues responds to the man that 
he would receive better food if he would agree to be at the service 
of the king. The ascetic answers: 


This speech is not in its place; 
this is not grass, it is a sweet flower, 
If you do not turn away your face from this grass, 
you will be free from the service of the king. 
(Il. 16 7) 


Hearing these words, the king becomes emotional and jumps off his 
horse. He falls at the feet of the ascetic and, while kissing him and 
beseeching him, says: “Contentment is always pleasant/this is the 
patronage that gives contentment.” (1. 20) 

This story is not only used by Nizami to justify Majniin’s ascetic 
lifestyle, it also conveys a clear lesson for Shirwanshah, for whom 
the poem is actually written. Nizami refers to such ascetic figures 
several times in his works, and in every case, in one way or the 
other, the king is made to surrender to the wisdom of the ascetic. 
In Makhzan al-asrar and in Sharaf-nama, there are ascetics who live 
in a cave, eat plants and wear clothes made of plants. In the first 
of these, Nizami depicts the ascetic as an old man who shuns mankind 
like a fairy, making his garments from plants and earning his bread 
by making bricks.'* In Sharaf-nama, when Alexander of Macedonia 
desires to meet an ascetic living in a cave, the latter is described by 


'2 Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 80-3. 
"5 Ibid., p. 97. 
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one of his attendants as a man who is “content with a handful of 
plants.” Later, the ascetic introduces himself and gives the reason 
for his abstemious life: 


I have not seen any fidelity of the world; 

man does not expect succour from infidelity. (. . .) 

“It is not my intention to eat much, 

because eating much brings twisting to the stomach. 

I cover myself with plants and my food is also from the plants; 
by their elixir, I turn the stone into gold.”'* 


A similar anecdote is recounted in Muhammad ‘Aufi’s (567—-630/ 
1188-1251) Jawami* al-hikayat.'° In ‘Aufi’s account, Hippocrates the 
Physician (Bugrat-i hakim) is portrayed as an ascetic who has aban- 
doned the world of outward forms and retreated to a cave. A king 
falls ill, and Hippocrates is summoned to cure him, but he eschews 
visiting the king. The king’s vizier goes personally to Hippocrates 
and finds him in the cave clothing himself with plants. The vizier 
asks him to come to the king, but Hippocrates rejects his invitation. 
The vizier becomes vexed and says: “If you were able to be at the 
service of the king, you would not need to feed on plants.” To which 
Hippocrates replies: “Were you be able to feed on plants, you would 
not need to be at the service of the king.” This answer is almost 
identical to that of the ascetic occurring in Layli and Majniin. Such 
stories occur frequently in Persian sources to illustrate asceticism 
and contentment. ‘Attar recounts the same story about Plato and 
Alexander.'® One of the Achaemenid kings is also reported to have 
invited Hippocrates to his court, but the latter refused to come." 
There are several references to Majniin’s contented nature in the 
poem. The earliest appears in chapter 20:30-5, in which Nizami 
shows that Majniin refrains from eating food, nourishing himself 
instead with the poisonous thought of separation. Another reference 
to Majniin’s contentment occurs in chapter 40:22, in which he tells 
his father that since he feeds on thorn bushes and is content, he 


'* Sharaf-nama, cd. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 319 20. 

'> Muhammad ‘Aufl, Jawami al-hikayat, p. 284. For a succinct biography of ‘Auff 
see J. Matini in E/r, under ‘Aufi. See also M. Nizamuddin, /ntroduction to the Jawamt:: 
A Cnacal Study of its Scope, Sources and Value, London, 1929. 

'© See H. Ritter, Das Meer, p. 219. 

7M. Mu‘in, Farhang-i Farsi, Tehran: Amir Kabir, eighth edition 1371, Vol. 5, 
under Buqrat. Mu‘in gives no source reference. 
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does not need anyone. Majniin’s image as a king, who has reached 
an elevated position by being contented, is maintained to the very 
end of the poem. In chapter 65, when Zayd sees in his dream two 
persons in Paradise and asks an enlightened old man who they are, 
the man characterises Majniin as a king. 

It is certainly not strange, for Nizami or for his royal audience, 
to address the theme of kingship in a romance. The majority of 
Persian romances are about princes and princesses, so that inevitably 
the theme of kingship arises. In addition, Nizami had been com- 
missioned to write this poem for Shirwanshah, and it has a clear 
didactic intent for him and his heir. In Haft paykar, Nizami intro- 
duces himself as an advisor of the king."* 

In Laylt and Majniin, Nizami smoothly changes the original Bedouin 
character of Majnin by emphasising his royal up-bringing and mak- 
ing him his father’s sole heir. Nizami’s Majniin possesses a lustrous 
beauty, goes to school and becomes a master in various ‘arts’ (hunar). 
Like Khusrau and Bahram Gir, Majniin experiences a number of 
trials before he becomes a king, but his kingship differs totally from 
the kingship of Khusrau Parwiz or Bahram. As emphasised by the 
narrator, Majniin is like the Kayanian king, Kay Khusrau, “with- 
out throne and crown.” The lack of these essential royal attributes 
alludes ironically to the mystical aspect of this ancient king, who dis- 
appeared into the snow. His disappearance is usually taken as a sign 
of his immortality.'? Kay Khusrau is the “most highly praised” king 
in the Avesta, possessing every beneficial attribute. Comparing Majniin 
to these great kings, Nizami puts much more emphasis on their spir- 
itual and ethical aspects than on their profane qualities. It should 
be mentioned that before he is declared a king, Majniin renounces 
all his material possession. In chapters 32 and 33 he saves a herd 
of gazelles and a deer from hunters by offering all his material pos- 
sessions in exchange. 

In addition, Majniin’s kingship replicates the kingship of Solomon, 
who according to the Koran (27:16,19) was acquainted with the lan- 
guages of all animals and held sway over the entire animal king- 


'8 Haft paykar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 32, 1. 3. 

'’ For an account of Kay Khusrau see I. Yarshater, “Iranian National History” 
in Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. 3 (1), pp. 451-52. Nizami uses the same motif of 
the disappearance of a king in his Haft paykar as well. 
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dom.” It is notable that of the many great world-rulers, Nizami 
identifies Majniin with Solomon, a prophet and a prototype of 
Muhammad, a just and wise king (21:78-9), the owner of esoteric 
knowledge and the suppliant lover of Bilgis. In this way, Nizami 
universalises Majniin’s kingdom. Majniin and Solomon are both 
chaste lovers. They both associate with animals and are the mon- 
archs of the world. Nizami also alludes subtly to Solomon’s prover- 
bial link with ants. According to the Koran (27:17-19), Solomon had 
a special relationship with these tiny creatures.”' In most of these 
stories, the wise and diligent ant advises Solomon. In chapter 23, 
Majnin tells a story about a partridge and an ant to his father, and 
it is the ant that offers wise advice to the reader. There are also a 
number of incidental references to the ant, which amplify the par- 
allelism drawn between Majniin and Solomon.” Moreover, Majniin’s 
death resembles that of Solomon, as we will see in the following 
chapter. 


See J. Walker and P. Fenton in E/, under Sulayman b. Dawid. 

"| For the relationship between Solomon and ants, see my article “Insects in 
Classical Persian Literature: the Case of the Ant” in Persica, No. 16, 2000, pp. 
109-44. 

” 15:7; 62:25, 26, 100, 105; 64:8. 
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“WHEN THEY LOVE, THEY DIE” 


tk fir ba ndm-t man az tarkash barkash 

w-dngah ba kaman-1 sakht-t khish andar kash 

gar hich nishana khahi dil-i man 

az tu zadan-t sakht w-az man ahi khash 

Draw an arrow in my name from your quiver 

And place it on your drawn bow; 

Jf you seek a target, take my heart: 

A mighty shot from you and a joyous sigh from me.' 


Majyniin’s love-death 


Nizami’s treatment of Majniin’s death, like his treatment of other 
aspects of this character, is sophisticated. This sophistication has given 
critics room for a range of interpretations of Majniin’s death. On 
the basis of the famous ‘tradition of love’ (hadith al-‘tshq): “He who 
loves passionately, remains chaste, conceals his secret and dies, dies 
a martyr,” M.W. Dols says that Majniin’s death is suicide rather 
than martyrdom: “Qays the savage would appear as the negator of 
Muslim social values. Indeed, the denial of life itself. For Nizami 
tells us that, soon after entering the wilderness, Qays desired to 
destroy himself out of despair. In the end, one can plausibly argue 
that Majniin’s death was suicide.”? In his view, it makes a crucial 
difference that Majniin has not concealed his love. Before we con- 
clude that Nizami did not intend us to regard Majniin’s death as a 
suicide, we should consider several complications concerning the 
above tradition and Majniin’s public display of love, which Dols does 
not address. 


' Sawanth, p. 39, fasl 20 (2), Il. 11-2. 

2? M.W. Dols, Majniin: The Madman, pp. 332, 335. As A. Miquel has concluded, 
Majniin does not want to commit suicide in the Arabic sources. See A. Miquel, 
Majnin et Layla, p. 64. 
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Dols’ rejection of Majniin’s martyrdom, which he bases on the 
hadith al-‘tshg, becomes less convincing when one investigates the var- 
ious sources in which the tradition occurs. The tradition almost cer- 
tainly derives from ‘Udhrism. It is used by Ibn Dawid of Isfahan 
(255-298/868-910), a Zahirid jurist, in chapter eight of Kitab az- 
zahra on “He who is a ‘refined person’ (zarif) should be chaste.” 
The tradition is employed to delineate the notion of chastity and 
not specifically martyrdom.’ The tradition became popular with mys- 
tics with the foundation of the Baghdad School of Sufism led by 
Junayd (d. 298/910), This school puts a particular emphasis on the 
concealment of love, and the hadith al-‘tshq supported this doctrine 
perfectly. In contrast, the School of Khurasaén promoted a public 
display of love and intoxication.* The latter took over the ideas of 
the Baghdad school and integrated these with its own philosophy. 
Husayn Mansir Hallaj’s public display of his love, which led to his 
execution in 922, and made him a mythical martyr of love, exerted 
a tremendous influence on the interpretation of this tradition by mys- 
tics. It was fairly widely circulated, and there are several versions of 
it in both Arabic and Persian.’ Irrespective of their personal beliefs, 
poets of different milieus have used the tradition to suit their needs. 
In Persian texts, the tradition is usually used to stress martyrdom, 
and the concealment of love is not always emphasised.® What is sig- 
nificant, however, is that the tradition is often linked with the story 
of Laylt and Majniin and Majnin is taken as a martyr. Not only does 
the Arabic traditionalist Abi *l-Faraj ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. al-Jauzi 
(d. 579/1200) use the tradition in his Dhamm al-hawd’ to refer to 
Majniin as a martyr, but also many Persian poets comment on this 
tradition by referring to Majnin. For instance, Fakhr ad-Din ‘Iraqi 


3 See W. Raven, Jbn Dawid, pp. 114-15. 

* See H. Ritter in E/, under Aba Yazid Bistami; A,J. Arberry in E/, under 
al-Djunayd. See also H. Mason, “Hallaj and the Baghdad School of Sufism” and 
T. Graham, “Abi Sa‘id ibn Abi ‘l-Khayr and the School of Khurasan” in Classical 
Persian Sufism, pp. 65:-81 and 83-135 respectively. 

> See W. Raven, /bn Dawtid, pp. 13-15, who deals with this tradition in Arabic 
literature, especially its use by Ibn Dawid al-Isfahani; Sce also Giffen, Theory of 
Profane Love, pp. 99-115; Vadet, L’espnt courtois, pp. 459-63; Enderwitz, Leebe als 
Beruf, pp. 180-82; also T. Bauer, Liebe und Liebesdichtung, pp. 88-90, although deal- 
ing with love-death, no specific reference is made to the tradition. 

® The main theme of Bakharzi’s treatise on love is actually an analysis of this 
tradition. See Du nsdla-yi ‘rfani, pp. 93-105. See also Raudat al-mudhannibin, p. 125; 
Sifi-nama, p. 209, 11. 10-11; Uns at-ta’ibin, pp. 210, 218; Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 4, 
p. 1419, ll. 4-5; Ashi*at al-lama‘at, p. 67. 
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discusses the tradition in his Lama‘at within the context of the phi- 
losophy of the Unity of Being, with a reference to Layli and Majnin: 


Although the eyes of Majnin are fixed on the beauty of Layli, Layli 
is no more than a mirror. It is for this reason that the Prophet (peace 
be upon him) has said: “He who loves and conceals his love and 
remains chaste and dies, dies as a martyr.” Majniin’s contemplation 
of Layli’s beauty (husn) is fixed on such a Beauty (jamal) that any 
beauty other than that is ugly, although Majniin may not know this: 
God 1s beautiful and loves Beauty. No one else is worthy of being beauti- 
ful. Since no one but He manifests Himself in reality, how can there 
be Beauty? How can he see any beauty since there is nothing other 
than He who is manifested in reality? And He loves beauty. Indeed, 
the beauty is the quintessence of the Beloved, who gazes through the 
eyes of Majnin upon His own beauty in the loveliness of Layli and 
loves Himself through Layli.’ 


It seems that for most Persian poets the most essential element of 
love-martyrdom is to die while in love. It might be added here that 
love and death are very close to each other in the everyday life of 
Muslims. As Franz Rosenthal observes: “Love, if it was true and 
deep, was considered destined to lead to sickness, insanity or death. 
There are various stages of love, the last being most fittingly expressed 
by the metaphor of ‘killing’ and ‘being killed’.”* 

W.M. Dols’ interpretation of Majniin’s death as suicide has little 
backing if his death is related to the Persian view of love. Despite 
the condemnation of suicide by Islamic law, Persian writers consider 
it as a sign of the lover’s chastity and altruism; the poet usually takes 
the lover’s suicide as martyrdom. In Ahusrau and Shirin, the beloved 
heroine slays herself with a dagger upon the dead body of Khusrau.° 
The mere fact of dying is the most fundamental element in a romance; 
it is a sign of a premature and suffering death as well as a token 
of the maturation of love and of the absolute devotion of the lover 
towards the beloved. Therefore, neither theorists of love nor romantic 


” Lama‘at in Kulliyat-i Shaykh Fakhr ad-Din Hamadéni Mutakhallis ba ‘Iraqi, ed. S. Nafisi, 
Tehran: Sana’i, 1370, pp. 384-85. 

8 Franz Rosenthal “Reflections on Love in Paradise” in Love and Death in the 
Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of Manin H. Pope, ed. J.H. Marks et al., Guilford: 
Four Quarters Publishing Company, 1987, pp. 247-48. 

9 Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, 94:28. For the Islamic view on martyr- 
dom and suicide see E. Kohlberg, Medieval Muslim Views on Martyrdom, Amsterdam: 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, part 60, no. 7, 1997, pp. 
27-31. 
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poets concern themselves with the implications in terms of religious 
prohibitions. When Shirin dies in chapter 94:35, Nizami comments: 
“It is compulsory to die in this way while in love/the soul should 
be submitted to the beloved in this way.” 

In ‘Udhrite romances the lover often perishes on the grave of his 
beloved.'® Such scenes are universal and are depicted to stimulate 
the audience’s emotions as well as to show the lovers’ faithfulness. 
In many Persian romances, the lover’s death is interpreted either in 
the context of martyrdom or as removing the temporal veil of life, 
which separates the lover from the beloved. Metaphorically, death 
is a rebirth in the Beloved. For instance, in his commentary on 
Solomon’s death, Maybudi distinguishes between two types of deaths 
by stating: “Death is of two kinds: exterior death and interior death. 
Exterior death is perceptible by everyone. Friend and foe can realise 
it. (...) However the interior death is that man dies in himself by 
his selflessness so that he be awakened in God, through God and 
with God.”'' Majniin’s death is interior. In fact, during his life, 
Majniin had died several times before he actually died on Layli’s 
grave. In Nizami’s philosophy, death is regarded as relocation and 
return to the Beloved. In the very first chapter of Lay and Majnin, 
Nizami states: 


Why should I fear if death arrives, 

I know that the road leads to You. 

Death is not a garden or an orchard, 

it is the road to the house of friends. (. . .) 

If I look at it in the mght way 

this death is not death, it is a change of place; 

From a dining-room to a sleeping-room 

and from a sleeping-room to the banquet of a King. (. . .) 
Since longing for You is in me, [ will arse from my home; 
I will sleep well and arise joyously. 


(ll. 89-90, 92 3, 95) 


Majniin’s death should also be interpreted in the Sufi framework in 
which the lover desires to be ‘slain or burned by the beloved’ (kushta- 
yt or sitkhta-yi ma‘shiq). There are several references in the poem to 
Majniin’s longing to be beheaded by Layli. With a severed head, 


' Sce, for instance, the death of Gulshah on the grave of Warga in ‘Ayyiqi’s 
Warga u Gulshah, p. 155. See also J. Stetkevych, The Zephyrs of Najd, pp. 264-65. 
'' Kashf al-asrar, p. 272. 
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the lover dances ecstatically to welcome death, which he interprets 
as union with the beloved. The lover is not afraid of losing his head. 
The compound, sar-dadan, which is often used in love poetry to 
express the lover’s self-sacrifice, is ambiguous, meaning ‘to bid farewell 
to reason,’ ‘to be obedient’ and literally to ‘offer one’s head.’ Amatory 
texts give several reasons why the lover should offer his head. The 
most important argument is that when the beloved kills the lover, 
the lover is regarded as a martyr, and thus he can live eternally. 
There are several scenes in Persian love poetry in which the lover 
fervently desires to be murdered by the beloved. The tragic death 
of Hallaj serves as a model of a selfless lover who is ready to be 
cut to pieces for the beloved. The most poignant report of Hallaj’s 
death is that by ‘Attar, who describes Hallaj’s execution in vivid and 
moving language.'? Alluding to Hallaj, Nizami states in one of his 
ghazals that “in the world of love, I am chanting: ‘I am God’ because 
I have my head on my body for the gallows.”'? Nagauri reports that 
when Hallaj was asked “When does the perfection of the joy of love 
appear?” He answered: “At the moment that the beloved has drawn 
out the spread of punishment and has prepared the lover, to mur- 
der him.”'* 

Another reason why a lover such as Majniin longs to be beheaded 
is because he can only be released from the scorching pain of love 
by renouncing his head. By alluding to the Prophetic tradition, mati 
gabla an tamiiti ‘die before you die,’ beheaded lovers are often com- 
pared to a candle which burns brighter when its head is cut off, 
that is, when the wick is trimmed. Elaborating on this candle imagery, 
some poets say that the lover’s head must be severed because he 
has revealed the secret of love: in this imagery the shape of the can- 
dle’s flame resembles a tongue or a pen which reveals the loving 
state of the candle.'® Like other poets, Nizami takes the head as the 
source of ‘headache’ (sar-dard).'” In fact, one of the beloved’s func- 
tions, as the healer, is to cut the lover’s head from his body and 
remove the headache. When the poor lover asks her why she wants 


"2 “Attar, Tadhkrat al-auliya’, pp. 509-18; on the theme of death at the hand of 
the beloved in ‘Attdr’s writings, sce H. Ritter, Das Meer, pp. 395-99; J.T.P. de 
Bruijn, Persian Sufi Poetry, p. 107. 

'3 Diwan-i Nizami, ed. Nafisi, p. 305, 1. 1250. 

" Lawa’th, p. 100. 

'S For candle imagery see J.T.P. de Bruijn in E/r, under Candle. 

'© Diwan-i Nizami, ed. Nafisi, p. 265, 1. 698. 
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to behead him, she coldly answers that this is an ancient tradition 
and it is not the first time such a thing has happened." 

Hakim Sana’i portrays love in the Hadiga as a force that severs 
the head and reveals the secret (sar bur-i sirr-nama).'* Love reveals its 
secret only to those lovers whose heads are severed. When the lover 
arrives at the seashore, he must bid farewell to his head. The often- 
used phrase, sar bar gadam nihadan, ‘to put one’s head before the foot’ 
means both to tread the path of love whole-heartedly and submis- 
sively, and to literally put one’s head before the foot. The head 
should be sacrificed in order to receive the secret of love. The cut- 
ting off of the head is necessary because love then becomes assured 
that the lover will not reveal the secret and will not think rationally. 
In another poem erroneously attributed to Sana’i, Sand’i-abad, the 
poet again dwells on the same theme, adding that on the path of 
love, the head is a shield for the soul.'* Sana’i calls the head a ‘tell- 
tale’ (ghammaz) and says that since the head betrays the lover and 
reveals the secret it should be cut off on the path of love. Love itself 
does not speak to a lover who cherishes his head: “Love came as a 
ravisher of the heart which robs the soul/it came to behead and to 
reveal the secret//love tells the secret to those whose heads are sev- 
ered/because love knows that the head is a ghammaz.”” To explain 
the nature of love, Sana’i tells a brief anecdote in which he demon- 
strates the difference between a frozen man and a lover: the former, 
who lacks love, is astonished when he sees that the latter smiles when 
he is about to be beheaded by his beloved. When he asks the rea- 
son for the meaningful smile, the lover says: “When the Beautiful 
Ones lift up the curtain, the lovers die in this way before them.”?! 
A lover who fears to lose his head can be taken as a ‘pretender’ 
(mudda‘i). In Mantig at-tayr, when a poor man falls in love with a 
king, the king asks him either to leave the town or to offer his head 
for love. When the man goes for the first choice, the king immedi- 
ately orders his head be cut off, because he was a pretender and 
not a true lover.” 


'7 Tbid., p. 268, 1. 739. 

'§ Sana’i, Hadigat, Ms., Bagdatli Vehbi, p. 135r, On love, 1. 1. 
'S See De Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, p. 114. 

” Hadiga, Ms., Bagdatli Vehbi, chapter On love, f. 135b, |. 2. 
2" Tbid., f 135b, I. 13-5. 

22 Mantig at-tayr, pp. 108--09, ll. 1949-64. 
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In a quatrain attributed to Abi Sa‘id, he stresses that the attain- 
ment of the beloved is only possible by bidding farewell to one’s 
head.” Playing on the word ‘leader’ (sar-dar) and ‘on the gallows’ 
(sar-t dar) Shihab Khari says that in the world of love, whoever is a 
sar-dar, knows in his ‘head’ (sar) that he will be on the ‘gallows’ (dar). 
Another poet, Jamal Haji Shirwani states that lovers who offer their 
lives for love actually desire to find the head (that is, the end) of 
the cord of love (sar-rishta-yi “shq).? ‘Attar uses the imagery of the 
ball and the polo-stick to show the lover’s desire to be beheaded. 
When the lover sees the curly lock of the beloved, he mistakes it 
for a polo-stick and wishes to be beheaded, so that his head may 
be the ball struck by the beloved’s stick. This imagery shows, of 
course, the lover’s submissive behaviour as well as his desire to be 
united with the beloved even for a moment.” 

There are numerous tales in which poets dwell on the kushta-yi 
ma‘shiig but there is one scene in ‘Attar’s /lahi-ndma which deserves 
special attention. It is the story of a poor girl who falls in love with 
a prince.”’ Hearing this, the prince’s father becomes furious and gives 
orders to execute the girl by tying her hair to the leg of a horse. 
When the king asks the girl for her last wish, she says that she desires 
to be killed by the horse of the prince, so that she will be killed 
through the medium of the beloved. In another anecdote, when a 
lover hears that his beloved is going to dic, he runs to her with a 
knife in his hand to kill her. When onlookers ask about this mad- 
ness, he says that if he kills the beloved, he himself will be killed in 
retaliation, and thus he will be named kushta-yt ma‘shiig.”® 

The same theme is repeated in the ‘Ushshaq-nama ascribed to Fakhr 
ad-Din ‘Iraqi.” Here a ‘furnace-stoker’ (gulkhantab) falls in love with 
a prince but the latter ignores him. To draw the prince’s attention, 
the stoker wears the skin of a gazelle and hides in the hunting 


23 Sukhanan-t manziim-i Abi Sa‘id, p. 40, q. 278. 

* Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 205, (1375) p. 245, q. 738. 

5 Tbid., (1366) p. 206, (1375) p. 246, q. 744. 

* “Attar, Diwan, p. 96. 

2 [ahi-nama, pp. 48-51. A separate study would be required to explore the var- 
ious aspects of the lover’s desire to be killed by the beloved. Many writers dwell 
on this subject and give different reasons why the lover wishes to be killed by the 
beloved. Rimi, for instance, compares the lover to Isma‘il who joyfully gave his 
head to his father Abraham to be cut off. See Mathnawi, Vol. 1, p. 19, ll. 228-30. 

8 Mantiq at-tayr, pp. 192-93. 

* “Ushshag-nama in Kulliyat-t Shaykh Fakhr ad-Din, pp. 21-2. 
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ground. When the prince enters the area, he sees the gazelle and 
shoots a deadly arrow at it. The bleeding stoker stands and joyously 
sings that he has attained eternity. Both stories belong to the roman- 
tic genre of the king and the beggar (shdh-u gada), revealing splen- 
didly not only the low and servile rank of the lover, but also how 
the lover attains eternal life by being slain at the hands of the beloved. 
The desire to be beheaded is so strong that the lover usually cheer- 
fully dances to the gallows. 

One conspicuous point in the above stories, which is also usually 
mentioned in connection with the lover’s desire to be beheaded, is 
that the lover desires to dance when he finds out that the beloved 
has accepted him. Destroyed by love, the lover ecstatically dances, 
without his head. There are many poetic allusions to the lover’s 
ecstatic death, many of them referring to the execution of Husayn 
Mansir Hallaj, who is said to have danced on his way to the gal- 
lows. In fact, poets such as Rimi combine the myth of Hallaj with 
Majniin’s selfless love, as in the following couplet: “God, give a sign 
of your favour for we do not fear the gallows/We are like Majnin 
for we are in love with God.”™ In Mukhtar-ndma, ‘Attar refers sev- 
eral times to the lover’s ecstatic dance and his desire to offer his 
life: “A thousand lives are needed in each breath so that we offer 
them to your face while dancing.”*' One of the references, recited 
spontaneously by Iranians even today, is the following line by Hafiz: 
“Man should go dancing under the beloved’s sword of sorrow/because 
he who is slain by her finds a sweet end.”” 

At several points in the poem, Majniin expresses his desire to 
dance and to be slain by Layli. In the following couplet (16:22), 
the poet points to Majniin’s mystical dance (sama‘).* “While drink- 
ing the morning wine, Layli was caressing her soul/while dancing, 
Majnin was tearing his Sufi-cloak (khirga-bazi).” In several passages, 


*® As cited by G. van den Berg, Minstrel Poetry from the Pamir Mountains: A Study 
on the Songs and Poems of the Isma‘ilis of Tajtk Badakhshan, Ph.D. dissertation, 1997, 
p. 68; for the Isma‘ii use of the lover’s desire to die, see Van den Berg’s chapter 
1.2.1 Aspects of love, pp. 62 78, especially p. 70. 

" “Attar, Mukhidr-nama, p. 221, q. 1123. 

¥ Hafiz, Diwan, p. 230, gh. 107, 1. 7. 

*% For more information on the sama‘ ritual in Sufism see A. Schimmel, Mystical 
Dimensions of Islam, pp. 178 86; F.D. Lewis, Past and Present, East and West, Oxford: 
Oneworld, 2000, pp. 28 9; C.W. Ernst, Sufism: An Essential Introduction to the Philosophy 
and Practice of the Mystical Tradition of Islam, Boston: Shambhala, 1997, chapter 7. 
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Majniin declares that he is ready to offer his head for the beloved 
and that he actually wants to be slain by her hand. In chapter 23, 
Majniin communicates to his father his strong desire for self-sacrifice. 
As can be inferred from the following verses, Majniin distinguishes 
two ways of dying: firstly, for those who are in love but fear the 
blade, and secondly, for lovers who are not afraid of the beloved’s 
sword. The former simply die, while the latter die a martyr’s death: 


Do not say that the blade is sharp in matters of love, 
for this love was orginally reared at home (ze. the heart). 
A head, which flees from the sword, 
could better be cut off by a fighting man. 
In love, there is no place to be afraid of the blade; 
for the blade spares the head of lovers. 
A lover faces the dread of life; 
he who is in search of the beloved fears not the world. 
Since my moon has fallen into mist 
I bare my head for the blade; where is the blade? 
A head which excuses itself from sacrifice, 
could better be punished by the blade. 
This soul, which has been cast into the fire, 
accords well with my unhappiness. 
My soul is in such disrepair, 
leave me, what do you want from my soul? 
(Il. 10-17) 


Not only does Majniin die as a martyr of love like many other 
‘Udhnite lovers, his death also resembles that of Solomon. According 
to the Koran (34:14) when Solomon died, he was resting on his staff 
and no one was aware of his death until termites ate away the staff 
and the body collapsed. In the same way, when Majnin perished 
on Layli’s grave in chapter 64, his corpse remains there for about 
a year, during which the people think that he is just sleeping there. 
During this time, his animals remain faithfully guarding him: 


When Majniin departed from this world, 

he was released from men’s reproach. 

He lay in the cradle of his bride; 

sleep robbed him and closed his eyes. 

He was not satisfied in this house (i.e. world), which is full of smoke; 
when he slept, he rested with love. 

He remained lying in the same condition 

for a month; no, I heard, for a year. 

And those beasts that moved freely 

remained marching around him. 
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Majniin was sleeping like a king on the throne 

and they were all keeping watch over him. 

Because of the fear of the wild beasts 

none could approach him from left or right. 

People thought that the wounded stranger 

was sitting in the same spot as he used to sit, 

And that the brilliant beasts were heroically 

holding watch over the king. 

They did not know that the king had died, 

that the wind had taken away his crown and [royal] girdle. 
(ll. 61-72) 


People finally learn of Majniin’s death in the following way:™ 


Because of earthquakes originating with the revolution of the spheres 
Majniin’s body broke into pieces and was scattered on the earth. 
No sign of his body remained 
save a few scraps of bones. 
[However], none of those wolfish dogs, which feed on bones, 
desired to eat his bones. 
As long as the wild beasts were on that spot, 
no one put a foot on that sacred place (haram). 

(ll. 74-7) 


Having found out about Majnin’s death, the people approach his 
remains, weeping bitterly and tearing their garments as a sign of 
grief. They wash the corpse with their profuse tears, and then open 
Layli’s grave and lay Majniin beside his beloved. It is worth men- 
tioning that although Nizami makes no explicit verbal reference to 
martyrdom, and does mention the ritual washing of the body, which 
is required for any Muslim burial except that of a martyr, the way 
he describes Majniin’s body and his departure from this world tes- 
tify to a martyrdom. The washing of Majniin’s body should be taken 
as a sign of people’s intense sorrow. Like the body of a martyr, 
Majniin’s body does not stink and instead has the odour of musk 
and ambergris. This image recurs in hagiographies, but also in books 
on love, the most celebrated being Sarraj’s Masan‘ al-‘ushshaq.” 
Majnin’s corpse is described as follows: 


% For an account of Solomon's death see the Koran 34:14. 

% For a discussion on love and death in Sarraj’s book see Vadet, L’esprit courtots, 
chapter 9. In part four, chapters 10-85 of Jawéami al-hikayat, which is entitled “On 
persons who fell into the Whirlpool of love and succumbed to it, ‘Auff describes 
several lovers, among whom is Majniin, who died of love. See M. Nizamuddin, 
Introduction to the Jawami’, pp. 240 -41. 
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That body, which had shed its pearl, 

remained like a bright shell. 

People furbished gold around his shell 

and then rubbed ambergris on his shell. 

[However], Majniin, who had a musky ambergris, 

had a sweet smell because of his own bag of musk. 
(ll. 88-90) 


The death of the king of love is also depicted with bacchic imagery.” 
This type of imagery was current in mystic circles during Nizami’s 
era, and Nizami uses it in chapter twelve of Layli and Majniin and 
throughout his Sharaf-nadma, in the sdgi-nadma sections. The sdgi-ndma 
(literally, cup-bearer’s book) consists of two rhyming couplets which 
often give a succinct description of the entre chapter. The follow- 
ing verses are not a sdqgi-ndma, but the imagery draws on the theme 
of wine drinking. Here, Majniin’s grave is compared to a tavern, his 
death to an ecstatic state and ‘the cup-bearer’ (sdégi) can be identified 
as the object of his love: the heavenly beloved: 


People have taken the king to the wine-house; 
while he was drunken, they entrusted him to the Cup-bearer. 
With pride the lovers slept till Doomsday; 
reproach was removed from their path. 
(chapter 64, Il. 94-5) 


Layli’s death is also depicted as a martyrdom. Layli too reveals her 
‘hidden secret,’ which is her love for Majnin, in chapter 61 (ll. 36ff) 
and then dies. To indicate that here death is a martyrdom, Nizami 
says in chapter 62:44 that red tulips grew from her grave: red tulips 
are still a symbol of martyrdom in Persia. In addition, as in ‘Ayyiiqi’s 
Warga and Gulshah, Nizami tells how the tomb of Layli and Majnin 
becomes a pilgrim site. People journey from all corners of the world 
to pray and to obtain their desires: 


That garden (i.e. tomb) which became the envy of the orchard, 
became a place of succour for the whole world. 
Whoever arrived there, whether he was a stranger or suffering, 
became instantly free of grief and anguish. 
No one would leave the garden 
without obtaining his desire. 

(Il. 98-100) 


* For the use of this imagery in Persian see W.L. Hanaway in F/, under Saki: 
2. In Persian Usage; see also J.W. Clinton, in E/r, under Bada. 
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Piecing together several concepts discussed in this chapter, we can 
conclude that Nizami’s portrayal of Majniin as a martyr of love is 
novel. Although in mystical texts, Majniin is usually associated with 
the ‘tradition of love’ (hadith al-‘shq), the references are cursory. Nizami 
integrates Majniin’s desire for martyrdom into his romance in a sub- 
tle way, focusing on Majniin’s ecstatic desire for decapitation. In line 
with Persian mystical tradition, in which a lover is expected to offer 
his head to the beloved, in this romance, Nizami shows how fer- 
vently Majniin longs to be beheaded by Layli. Offering one’s head 
to the beloved is not only a sign of the lover’s submissiveness, his 
readiness to offer his life to the beloved, it is also a sign that the 
lover has eliminated his rational faculty. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


“MADNESS MAY SERVE A PURPOSE” 


Gn gul-t surkh ast tu khiinash makhan 

mast-i ‘aql ast i tu majniinash makhan 

That 1s a red rose; do not call it his blood; 

he is drunk with reason; do not call him Majnian.' 


1. Approaches to the madness of Majniin 


Madness is perhaps the most controversial trait of Qays’ character. 
Abia ’l-Qasim Hasan of Nayshabiar (d. 406/1027) opens his account 
of the legendary Majnin in his Ailab ‘ugala’ al-majanin (The Book of 
the Rational Madmen) saying: “Among the lovers who have become 
famous under the name of Majnin, the mad lover of Layla (majniin 
Layla) is the most famous. His story is so intense and universal that 
his madness has overshadowed his name, so that if he is called by 
his own or his father’s name, people do not recognise him; they 
refer to him as Majnin.”” Scholars such as M.W. Dols, R. Gelpke, 
A. Bombaci, J.C. Vadet and A.E. Khairallah have approached 
Majniin’s madness from different perspectives. M.W. Dols’ analysis 
is the most extended of these, but unfortunately does not plumb the 
depths of this essential aspect of Majnin. This is in part because he 
relies heavily on secondary sources rather than on Nizami’s textu- 
ally rich poem. Moreover, he often confuses Nizami’s Majnin with 
Majniin as portrayed by other pocts. Although he recognizes that 
Nizami wrote the poem for a twelfth-century Persian audience, he 
altogether ignores the flowering of the Persian mystical tradition dur- 
ing this period. E.G. Brownc’s famous statement that in the thir- 
teenth century, “mysticism was so much in the air” also applies to 
a large extent to the twelfth century, when great mystics such as the 


’ Rami, Mathnawi, Vol. 1, p. 20, |. 239. 
2 Ugala’ al-majénin, ed. U. al-As‘ad, Beirut: Dar an-Nafa’is, 1987, p. 100. 
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brothers Ghazali, Rizbihan Baqli, Sana’i and many others were 
promoting Sufism.’ 

Dols argues against interpreting Majniin as a mystic and declares 
him mad, simply because he does not perform his daily obligatory 
prayers. But there is no mention of Majniin’s neglect of daily prayer 
in Nizami’s poem; in fact the narrator emphasises in chapter 55 that 
Majniin is not one of those who neglect their daily prayers. Dols 
exaggerates when he hypothesises that Majniin is “even a threat to 
the solemnity of Muslim worship.”* Many Sufi masters such as Hallaj 
did not follow the sharva strictly, because they believed to have passed 
the stage of human limitations. One of the purposes of performing 
religious duties is to be reminded of God. Sufis such as Hallaj lived 
in and with the Beloved constantly and did not need such mun- 
dane duties to remember God. For the mystics, man’s ‘intention’ 
(ntyya) is much more important than the outward performance of a 
religious duty. 

Relying on Hatifi’s version of the story, Dols declares Majniin 
insane because he clasps “a dog to his chest in front of Layli’s house 
(...).”° By referring only to the orthodox Islamic view, which deems 
the dog an unclean animal, Dols overlooks the Persian and the mys- 
tical views of the dog. In pre-Islamic Persia, dogs were remarkably 
respected. This veneration has left traces in the Islamic era, espe- 
cially in Sufism, where the animal became a symbol of humility.® 
The dog plays an important role in many Layli and Majnin romances 
and anecdotes. In fact, to be ‘the dog of the beloved’s alley’ (sag-t 
kii-yi dist) is a popular topos in Persian love poetry, comparing the 
lover to a faithful dog who waits by the door. Nizami shows his 
sympathy for the dog in several places. In addition to the dogs of 
Layli’s alley, Layli and Majnin refers to the dogs of a king at Marw. 
Two stories in the Makhzan also refer to the dog. In the first, the 
disciples of Jesus see a dead dog and refer to its negative qualities, 
but Jesus teaches them to avoid focussing on the negative by point- 


3 E.G. Browne, A History of Perstan Literature, Vol. 2, p. 526. 
* M.W. Dols, Majniin: The Madman, p. 336. 

> Tbid., p. 334. 

® See M. & T.P. Omidsalar in E/r, under Dog I. For the pre-Islamic Persian 
view of the dog see M. Boyce in F/r, under Dog II. In Zoroastrianism. For the 
image of the dog in Sufism see N. Parjawadi, ‘Ayn al-Qudat, pp. 77-81; idem, “Sag-i 
ki-yi dist wa khak-i rahash” in Nashr-i danish. No. 3, 15, 1374, pp. 9-15; see also 
J. Nurbakhsh Dogs from a Sufi Point of View, New York/London: KNP, 1989. 
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ing to its beautiful shining teeth.’ In the second story, the mystic 
Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (d. 185/801) finds a thirsty dog in the desert 
and cuts off her own hair to make a rope which she uses to get 
water from a well, thus saving it.® 

In the episode in which Majniin hugs a dog, the dog and the dust 
and the alley are all elevated by the association with Layli. As ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat has said: “If Majniin shows some love and affection to the 
dog in Layli’s alley, this love is not for the dog but for Layli.”® 
Following this episode, dogs remind Majniin of Layli. They also 
function as Majniin’s guards, protecting him from people. Dols has 
even misinterpreted his source, because Hatifi himself regards Majniin’s 
action in a positive light, since he condemns those who call Majnin 
mad, Layli’s father included: 


An ignorant person, who could not understand his (Majniin’s) discourse, 
named the man with intellect (gil) insane (diwana). 

That traveller of love (Majniin) was a perfect man; 

he was not mad; he was a man with intellect.'° 


Dols, from an analysis which is too simplistic for a complex poem 
such as Nizami’s Laylt and Majniin, supposes that Majniin seeks only 
separation from his beloved. Dols apparently overlooks Majniin’s 
ceaseless efforts to unite himself with Layli. Initially Majniin spends 
his sleepless nights in the vicinity of Layli’s quarter, desiring to be 
united with her. Other people such as Majniin’s father and Naufal 
try to unite the lovers but, because of opposition from Layli’s father, 
every attempt fails. What is more, in Persian theories of love, it is 
often said that a truce lover should choose separation and bid farewell 
to union. In mystical treatises on love, a higher status is usually 
accorded to separation than union because, during separation, there 
is hope of union, whereas during union there is always the fear of 
separation. Ahmad Ghazali discusses these aspects of love extensively 
in the Sawdanih. He says that union is the rank (martaba) of the beloved, 


”? Makhzan al-asrér, p. 126; the same story is told in Ghazali’s Aimiya, Vol. 2, 
p. 87 and this must be Nizami's source. 

8 Makhzan al-asrar, p. 89. 

* Tamhidat, p. 139, ll. 11-2. 

© Laylt Majniin: A Persian Poem of Hatifi, Calcutta: Manuel Cantopher, p. 38; Layli-u 
Majnin, ed. S. Asadollayev, p. 53, ll. 1023-026; Hatift adds: “He suffered irritation 
from associating with people; he withdrew the hem of his robe from among the 
people, (...) Expect little of the ways of fidelity and love from these dog-like peo- 
ple who have the form of man.” 
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whose attributes include self-sufficiency, supremacy and glory, whereas 
separation belongs to the lover, whose attributes consist of self-abase- 
ment, needfulness and poverty.'' Ghazali presents the lover and the 
beloved as opposites, who despite this opposition are paradoxically 
complementary. The beloved can become aware of her own attnibu- 
tes when she compares them to those of the lover. He emphasises 
that the attributes of the beloved will not be manifest until she has 
seen the lover’s attributes. 

Dols continues his argument that Nizami’s Majniin is mad, by stat- 
ing: “It is also significant that Nizami says that Qays in his distracted 
state could no longer distinguish good from evil. This characteristic 
was surely an important means of describing madness to a Muslim 
audience. It was virtually the legal description of insanity.”'? Dols 
does not state where Nizami says this, but he is apparently refer- 
ring to a single couplet in which Nizami uses the rhetorical figures 
‘antithesis’ (mutadddd) and ‘antistrophe’ (‘aks) and ‘repetition’ (tak7ir), 
all in one line, to describe how deeply love has affected Majnin: 


ba nik-u badi ki bitd dar sakht 
nik az bad u bad z1 nik nashnakht 


He went along with good and evil as they were, 
he did not know good from evil, or evil from good. 
(chapter 18, |. 69) 


The ability to distinguish good from evil is, in a legal context, part 
of the definition of legal competence, but this is not the point here. 
Nizami’s reference, in a mystical context, is to the belief that man’s 
goal should transcend normative concepts such as good and evil: for 
the lover focuses solely on the beloved and forgets other considera- 
tions. In chapter 52:20, when an old man brings Majniin’s news to 
Layli, he emphasises that Majniin is not aware of good and evil, 
and his glance (nazar) is fixed on Layli’s path. Majniin’s lack of con- 
cern with good and evil is a positive sign, showing his liberation 
from anything other than Layli. In fact, as can be seen from the 
following couplet, Nizami believes that man must be like bright light: 


The condition for embarking [upon the path] is that you 
become as free from the taint of good and evil as the light. 
(chapter 12, 1. 109) 


"" Sawanth, pp. 60-1, fast 39 (3), ll. 18-24. See also ibid., pp. 48-9, fas! 28 (1-2). 
2 M.W. Dols, Majnin: The Madman, p. 335. 
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While Dols entirely rejects the mystical aspects in Nizami’s Majnin, 
A.E. Khairallah goes to the other extreme, insistently emphasising 
the mystical origin of the legend of Majniin. Although Khairallah 
does not discuss Nizami’s romance, and concentrates chiefly on Abi 
Bakr al-Walibi’s Diwan and Jami’s (d. 898/1492) mystical treatment 
of Layli and Majnin, it is interesting for the present discussion to con- 
sider briefly how Khairallah approaches Majniin’s madness.'* Despite 
his focus on mystical aspects, the author does not pay much atten- 
tion to the mystical ideas presented in al-Walibi’s Diwan. He explains 
that the Diwan “hints at, but does not develop, many of the motifs 
that were part of the Sufi stock-in trade.”'* Indeed, the Arabic sources 
of the legend prior to Nizami’s poem lack any elaborated mystical 
dimension, but it is surely with Nizami that the mystical potential 
of the story is first fully explored. All the subsequent accounts of 
Majniin have been affected by Nizami’s romance. Jami’s poem is a 
purely mystical imitation of Nizami, as the poet states several times 
in the poem. 

A.E. Khairallah examines the legend as an archetype and Majniin 
as an inspired madman. Prior to Khairallah’s study, R. Gelpke exam- 
ined Majniin’s love, madness and poetry as a “magisches Dreieck,” 
an idea originating from Plato’s theory of the four types of inspired 
madmen: “The Prophet, inspired by Apollo; the mystic, by Dionysus; 
the poet, by the Muses; and—the highest type-~-the lover, inspired 
by Aphrodite and Eros.”'* According to Khairallah, “Plato’s four 
types of divine madness can be detected in Majniin, (...) the leg- 
end includes the seeds of a character capable of integrating within 
himself these four types of madness, simply by integrating their four 
inspiring gods in one: Layla.”'® In this way, the author interprets 
Layli as the cause of the madman’s possession, who is at the same 
time the “Muse, the Beloved or the Jinni.” One of Khairallah’s final 
conclusions is that Majniin’s character reveals Islamic peoples’ “thirst 
for the absolute.” Although such a statement has a certain validity, 


'S A.E. Khairallah’s analysis is based on Abi Bakr al-Walibi’s Diwan of Qays b. 
al-Mulawwah al-Majnin. The historicity of al-Walibt and the dating of his Diwan 
has been disputed. See chapter three of A.E. Khairallah, Love, Madness. 

'* A.E. Khairallah, Love, Madness, p. 91. 

'S R. Gelpke, “Liebe und Wahnsinn als Thema eines persischen Dichters zur 
Madschnun-Gestalt bei Nezami” in Symbolon, Vol. 4, 1964, pp. 108-10. A.E. 
Khairallah, Love, Madness, p. 18. 

© A.E. Khairallah, Love, Madness, pp. 23-4. 
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it is a limited evaluation of Majniin’s character, because for Muslims, 
Majniin served and still serves as a concrete example of what love 
can do to man. It can metaphorically bring him to union with the 
Absolute but it can literally ruin his life. Majniin’s name and anec- 
dotes about his madness are often cited to illustrate both of these 
aspects of love. In sum, the advantage of Khairallah’s methodology 
is that not only the spiritual aspects of Majniin’s character come to 
the fore, but also how Plato’s theory may be applied to a charac- 
ter in Islamic literature. The disadvantage of Khairallah’s approach 
is that it obscures Majniin’s ‘madness,’ in the ordinary sense of the 
word, which is an essential part of his legendary character. Moreover, 
by neglecting Nizami’s version of the story, which is the climax of 
the legend’s development in almost every respect, Khairallah misses 
the interaction between mystical and profane love and how closely 
these two operate in Majniin’s legend." 

J.C. Vadet studies the character of Majnin in early Arabic sources. 
Vadet’s analysis of Majniin is interesting for the present discussion 
because the author shows the differences between Majniin and other 
‘Udhrite lovers. Vadet tries cautiously to analyse Majniin’s madness 
within the context of “folie poétique” or “folie d’amour.”'® By com- 
paring the legendary Majniin with Jamil, another thwarted ‘Udhnte 
lover, Vadet shows that Majniin’s specific traits were an attempt by 
Arabic poets to revive pre-Islamic notions, including the motif of the 
inspired poet. Jamil concealed his love and paid attention to peo- 
ple’s reaction: his love is feasible and attainable. Majniin neither pays 
attention to people, nor conceals his love, and his love is unattain- 
able. In Vadet’s view, the legendary Majnin is a lover who lives a 
solitary life, a kind of ascetic who avoids company and a poet who 
lives in his own poetry.'? Majnin, like Hallaj, revealed the secret of 
love and, like him, he has been declared mad. 

Alessio Bombaci briefly analyses Nizami’s Majniin and praises the 
way the poet has depicted the external signs of his madness. According 
to the Italian scholar, these signs include: “Lack of interest in food 
and clothing, extreme thinness, wandering and avoidance of men, 


" For a comprehensive evaluation of A.E. Khairallah’s book consult, J.T.P. de 
Bruijn’s review in Persica, No. 12, 1987, pp. 152-55; also see J. Scott Meisami’s 
review in Edebiyalt, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1979, pp. 277-86. 

'® J.C. Vadet, L’espnit courtois, pp. 368 78. 

'9 The legendary Majnin in Arabic sources is rejected by people, whereas Nizami's 
Majniin chooses to withdraw from human society. 
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friendship with the beasts, obstinate silence and discourse only of 
Layla, but no epileptic fury against itself.” Indeed Nizami’s Majnin 
does not harm himself. The signs enumerated by Bombaci are, as 
we have seen earlier, ascetic traits which do not necessarily point to 
Majniin’s madness. 

Having briefly assessed various views on Majniin’s madness, I shall 
now concentrate on the way Nizami handles this attribute of Majnin. 
In the legend proper, Majniin’s madness derives from the rejection 
of his marriage proposal by Layli’s father. Majniin grows mad and 
withdraws to the wilderness. Nizami maintains all aspects of Majniin’s 
madness as they appear in Arabic sources, but as the story pro- 
gresses he puts less emphasis on Majniin’s madness, while his poetic 
ability, his ascetic training and above all his wisdom come to the 
fore. Towards the end of the poem, as we shall see, both Majnin 
and the narrator defend Majniin’s sanity by presenting various defini- 
tions of madness. The narrator even introduces Majnin as a wise 
mystic who has consciously and intentionally chosen to maintain the 
ascetic life. 


2. Majniin’s possession 


Majnin’s possession is very complex. The complication stems from 
the concept of majniin, ‘possessed by a Jinn’ which has been inter- 
preted multifariously in a wide range of contexts in Islamic litera- 
tures. In the first half of his ‘Ugala’ al-majanin, Abi ’l-Qasim Hasan 
of Nayshabir presents a philological analysis of the term, empha- 
sising its equivocal meaning.”' After suggested various roots such as 
Janan, ‘heart or soul which is covered by body’, janna, ‘garden cov- 
ered by trees’ and junn, ‘armour covering the body’ for the word 
majnin, the author concludes that the word means mastiir, ‘curtained’, 
i.é., one whose intellect is covered.” This interpretation is also main- 
tained by mystics such as Ibn ‘Arabi and ‘Abdullah Ansari.” 


2” A. Bombaci in Ley and Majniin by Fuziilt, p. 67. 

7! Hasan of Naysabir, ‘Ugala’, pp. 39-40. 

 M.W. Dols, Majniin: The Madman, p. 351. 

3 In his treatise entitled, Dil u jan (in Sukhandan-i pir-i Hardt, p. 8), Ansari describes 
the lover as being curtained. He does not refer to the term majniin, but he does 
state that the lover is mastir, which implies the same meaning. 
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Nayshabiri identifies various types of illnesses as yuniin, ‘madness’ 
including lovesickness, because love takes away the lover’s intellect. 
Nayshabiri tries to define the nature of lovesickness, as a particu- 
lar kind of junin, by presenting many reports and anecdotes. The 
following paraphrases may serve as examples: “An Arab woman, 
who was asked about love, said: ‘Love is pain and madness’; “There 
is no man with intellect (Gqgil), known for his wit and praised by 
people, who has not known love’s madness/and there is no chival- 
rous man who can endure the hardship of life, who has not fallen 
in love.” In a number of reports the ‘mad’ lover defends himself by 
referring to the beloved’s beauty. In one, he rejects the label insane 
(juniin) by saying: “O reproachers, do not reproach me; look at her 
beautiful face and excuse me. Behold! Is there anyone more beau- 
tiful than her? Reproach me when you find someone like her. I am 
possessed (juniin) by love, do not identify me as mad (juniin); love- 
madness is the madness of madness.” The author reports that the 
great mystic Shibli desires to be mad when he discusses this issue 
with his disciples. He asks them: “Am I not mad in your view and 
you sound?” He answers himself: “May God increase both my insan- 
ity and your sanity.” It is reported that Habib b. Muhammad Khilid 
al-Wasiti said: “One day, I went to ‘Alt b. Hisham and found him 
crying. I said: ‘What has happened?’ He said: ‘I was passing by a 
desolate place where I saw a madman who was fettered with chains. 
He was writhing on the ground and was crying: ‘If only love itself 
could once fall in love, so that it learns what it does to people.” 

Although Nizami’s presentation of Majniin’s madness includes such 
views of juniin, the poet also adds indigenous Iranian elements. In 
many Persian romances, the elimination of the intellect is the result 
of being visited by a supernatural force. This form of insanity is 
called diwanagi, derived from the word for a demon, diw. The term 
alludes to two main aspects of the lover: the loss of the rational fac- 
ulty and the dichotomy between love and reason. As far as the first 
point is concerned, Persian poets, including Nizami, regard madness 
as an indispensable aspect of ‘loverhood’ (Gshzqi). Unless a man has 
become frenzied, he cannot call himself a lover. Persian mystics called 
themselves diwana to show the degree of their selflessness as well as 
to emphasise their passionate love for God. Although diwénagzi itself 
is not one of the conventional Sufi mystical stations (magdams), it is 
often closely linked with the station of love, which is the highest sta- 
tion in the mystical itinerary. Nizami presents Majniin as an arche- 
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type of this kind of madness. As we will see, Nizami shows that the 
lover must first be insane to be willing to bear a ‘bad name’ (bad- 
nami), and to suffer humiliation, rejection, reproach, hunger, isola- 
tion and death, all essential qualities of the lover. Mystics regarded 
such insanity (diwdnagi) as a sign of love’s perfection. Mystical works 
frequently allude to madness as the perfection of love. In Raudat al- 
mudhannibin, Ahmad Jam-i Namiqi says: “As love reaches perfection, 
it becomes a companion to madness (diwdnagi) and all people laugh 
at the madman. However, although people laugh at him and say 
something to him, the madman is truly detached from the people, 
their laughter and cry.”* 


3. The limits of reason 


Nizami portrays Majniin as a mythical figure who embodies diwa- 
nagi as a sign of the perfection of his love. The poet’s presentation 
of Majniin has, in fact, exerted such a strong influence on the con- 
cept of madness in Persian literature that many subsequent poets 
take madness as the main requirement of being a lover. It is, indeed, 
to this type of madness that Hafiz refers in the following distich: 
“On the way to Layli’s quarter where life-threatening dangers lurk/the 
first condition of taking a step [towards love] is to be a Majnin.”” 
In Persian literature in general and particularly in mystical texts, rea- 
son (‘ag/) is criticised for its shortcomings. Descriptions of reason’s 
limitations occur in chapters on ‘God's oneness’ (tauhid) at the begin- 
ning of mathnawt poems. Reason cannot contain the heavenly mys- 
tery and the reality of the beloved, whereas love embraces any 
possible reality. To display the contrast between love and reason, 
poets often refer to famous lovers such as Majniin. In such poetical 
references, Majniin is taken as the mythical expression of the con- 
trast between reason and love. He shows how intellect, and all other 


** Raudat al-mudhannibin wa jannat al-mushtagin, ed. ‘A. Fadil, Tehran: Pazhihishgah, 
1372, p. 125. 

® Hafiz, Diwan, p. 914, gh. 439, 1. 3. In the following distich (p. 374, gh. 179, 
|. 3) Hafiz goes even further, and shows that man’s nobility amongst God's cre- 
ation has been procured through madness (diwednagi). In his view, it was due to 
man’s madness that he acecpted God's Trust: “The heaven was unable to carry 
the burden of the Trust/the lot of carrying this had fallen on my name, the 
Demoniac.” 
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faculties, should be in the service of love. The allusions are more to 
Majniin’s way of life and the way he practises love than to his mad- 
ness in an ordinary sense. A man with intellect (@qil) is usually crit- 
icised in Persian amatory texts. For example, the mystic ‘Aziz ad-Din 
Nasafi makes a sharp distinction between a lover (“ashiq) and a man 
with intellect (qi): “A traveller cannot journey in a hundred times 
forty days, as far as the lover does in the twinkle of an eye. The 
‘agil journeys in the world, whereas the lover journeys in the here- 
after; the glance of the Gg! during the journey cannot reach the 
footstep of the lover.””° 

For mystics, taking leave of intellect means attaining freedom. In 
fact, many metaphors about the intellect express how mystic lovers 
desire to be released from its burden. In such metaphors, a sharp 
contrast is made between love and reason. Reason is seen as the 
false magic of the Samirian whereas love is Moses’ ‘white hand.’?’ 
Reason cannot understand love and becomes stuck, like a donkey 
in the mud. Reason is a gnat that can never hunt an eagle. Reason 
is like a blind bat that can never see the sun. Reason is compared 
to a cadaver around which a swarm of insects fly.”* Love is the sun 
while reason is like other stars; love is fire and reason smoke. Intellect 
is sometimes described as a chain fettering man to the world or a 
thick veil preventing him from seeing the beloved. The following 
anecdote about Luqman-i Hakim shows that the loss of intellect is 
the mystic’s freedom: 


As Abii Sa‘id said: “In the beginning, Lugman was a conscientious 
and wakeful man. Later, madness (juniin) appeared in him and changed 
his rank.” He was asked: “Luqman, what happened to your previous 
rank and what is this?” He answered: “The more servitude I showed, 
the more I had to serve. I became helpless.” I turned to God and 
said: “Lord, when a servant grows old, his king will set him free. You 
are a beloved king, set me free because I have grown old in serving 
you.” I heard a voice saying: “O Luqman, I have set you free.” The 
sign of freedom was that his intellect was taken away.” 


© Nasafi, Kilab insdn al-kamil, in Majmii‘a, p. 115. 

27 For Moses and the miracle of the White hand see the Koran, 20:23; 28:32. 
7% Hadiga, Ms., Bagdatli Vehbi, f. 136, 1, 1. 9. 

29 Asrar at-tauhid, Vol. 1, p. 24. 
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4. Majniin as a rational madman 


Nizami’s portrayal of Majniin resembles a rational madman as 
depicted in mystical poetry. Nizami draws on Arabic and Persian 
sources, but he fashions his own distinct idea of madness, believing 
that sometimes madness is needed to accomplish one’s goal. The 
poet’s view of madness, which has a direct relation to Majniin, occurs 
in chapter twelve of the poem. In this passage Nizami advises his 
reader to abandon hypocrisy and to speak candidly from the heart, 
even if this frankness may be very bold and may be interpreted as 
insanity: 

How long will you be frozen like ice, 

like a dead mouse in water. 

Behave not gently like a rose; 

abandon the duplicity of the violet. 

Sometimes one must be a thorn; 

madness (diwanagi) can serve one’s purpose. 

A Kurd lost his donkey in the Ka‘ba; 

he ran in the Ka‘ba, cursing: 

‘There is a long road in this desert; 

and my donkey has disappeared; what is the mystery in this?’ 

Saying this, he looked behind him and 

saw the donkcy; as he looked at it, he smiled 

And said: ‘My donkey was lost, and is found 

because I hurled curses.’ 

(ll. 64-70) 


The story of this simple Kurd, who by his seemingly unreasonable 
action accomplishes his goal, prepares the reader for Nizami’s por- 
trayal of the madman par excellence in the Islamic world. The most 
important aspect of the tale is that the Kurd finds his donkey only 
when he starts to act courageously. The poet emphasises the brave- 
ness of the Kurd who dares to utter invectives in a holy place. The 
Kurd’s action is typical of the behaviour of the ‘ugala’ al-majanin, or 
‘rational madmen.’ Nizami’s own conclusion of this tale is reflected 
in the following three distichs: 


If the Kurd had not hurled his curses, 
the donkey would have gone, and taken the man’s cargo with it. 
This village, which is the bastion of those who lack intelligence (67- 
hiishan) assigns land to the killers of the weak. 
It cannot be overcome except with a lion’s heart; those with the heart 
of a cow (i.e. ignorant people) are unable to be virtuous. 

(ll. 71 73) 
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This tale has an allegorical value as well. The mystery the Kurd 
mentions may refer to the paradoxical aspect of the intellect: although 
the intellect is often disdained, it is the very medium that brings 
man to a destination.” 

Not only does Majniin’s view of madness correspond to the opin- 
ions of the foolish lovers of God, his attitude and behaviour also 
reflect the way these mystics behaved. The best known studies of 
this class of mystics are Abii ’l-Qasim Hasan of Nayshabir’s ‘Ugala’ 
al-majanin, and ‘Attar’s and Ibn ‘Arabi’s works.*! The rational mad- 
men portrayed in these writings roam alone in the desert, stopping 
at burial grounds or in isolated and ruined sites. They avoid any 
intercourse with people and often criticise social norms. They give 
advice to mystics as well as to rulers, in terse and ‘touching verses.’*” 
When these holy fools approach a populated area, children throw 
stones at them and force them to leave. They look at God’s cre- 
ation in a pessimistic and disdainful way. The world consists of binary 
oppositions such as rich and poor, eternity and mortality, justice and 
injustice, etc. These holy fools are often at war with Him and severely 
criticise and rebuke God and his creation. They accuse Him of hav- 
ing left them on their own. In their views, whatever happens to them 
is the work of God, so they bring their complaints directly to God. 
This is indeed, as H. Ritter has pointed out, what makes their love- 
relation with God pure, intimate and unique. 

Often extreme ascetic practice leads the foolish lovers to madness. 
Since they have almost literally renounced everything phenomenal 
(majazi) for the sake of the real (hagiqi), their behaviour differs totally 
from the rest of the society. An important factor to be noted here 
is that many of these rational madmen do not see themselves as 
insane and defend their sanity. People who are unable to under- 


" Intellect is often compared to a donkey which becomes stuck in the mud, as 


in a beautiful story in ‘Attar’s Musibat-nama, p. 339. In his Laylt and Majniin, Jami 
also uses the motif of a man who has lost his donkey, but in a completely different 
way. See Haft aurang, pp. 758 -59. 

| There are other works that are of interest regarding this subject, but a survey 
would go beyond the scope of the present study. One author who must be men- 
tioned is Maulana Fakhr ad-Din ‘Ali Saff, who devotes two chapters of his Lata’ ifs 
al-tawa’if, (Part 14, chapters 6-7) to the rational madmen. 

2 See H. Ritter, Das Meer, Kapitel 10, pp. 159-80; idem, “Muslim Mystics Strife 
with God” in Onens, 1952, Vol. 5, p. 8. 
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stand their extreme ascetic piety call them mad. This ascetic piety 
is the coherent theme of Abia ’l-Qasim Hasan of Nayshabir’s book 
and of ‘Attar’s several works. Paradoxically, although they are called 
madmen, they perfectly fit the general medieval Islamic definition of 
a ‘man with intellect’ (gil). According to the mystic, Yahya b. 
Ma‘adh Razi, there are three kinds of men with intellect: he who 
renounces the world before the world renounces him; he who builds 
a grave before he is put into the grave; and he who makes God 
content before he has reached Him.** 

The prophets are the epitome of the “gil. Abi ’l-Qasim Hasan 
of Nayshabir says: 


Amongst people, a madman is he who is perturbed, trading insults, 
rending his garment and throwing stones, or he who speaks against 
the customs and rites of his own community and acts against their 
usual practice. It was for these reasons that people called the mes- 
sengers of God madmen, because the prophets have invited people to 
a new religion, which was not in harmony with the current practices. * 


Citing Koranic verses relating to Noah (54:9), Moses (51:39) and 
Muhammad (68:2), Hasan of Nayshabir shows that these prophets 
were all called majniin by their opponents.” On the other hand, 
Hasan of Nayshabir, like Yahya b. Ma‘adh R4zi, describes an ordi- 
nary madman as one who neglects God’s command and is deceived 
by the world and its enticements. 

While Majnin is called diwdna, this cannot be taken literally: great 
mystics such as Luqman as-Sarakhsi, Uways of Qaran, Shibli, Abi 
Yazid Bistami and many others were also accused of being diwdna. 
Although mystics accepted this predicate, they discussed the nature 
of their madness to illustrate the ecstatic inspiration of the mystic 
when seized (jadhba) by God. They explain that madness is the per- 
fection of their love and faith. In Asrar at-tauhid, in which Abi Sa‘id 
tells about his ascetic training, he adds that people call him diwana 
because of his extreme austerity. He accepts the epithet on account 
of the tradition: “Man’s faith does not reach perfection until people 


38 Tadhkarat al-auliya’, p. 318. 

™* Hasan of Nayshabir, ‘Ugala’, p. 40. 

*% Tbid., p. 30. The sin of Noah’s wife, Waliya, was that she had described her 
husband as Majniin. See C.E. Bosworth in £/, under Nuh. See also F. Buhl & 
A.T. Welch in EJ, under Muhammad. 
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think of him as a majnin.”*® In fact, rejecting people and being 
rejected by people is one of the signs that the mystic traveller is on 
the right track. Referring to Ibrahim b. Adham (d. 161/778), the 
king of Balkh who renounced the world and became a prominent 
mystic, Mustamli says: “The community of man cannot find any 
comfort in them (mystics); they hold them at a distance and flee 
from them. People expel them from their lands, because mystics have 
set their feet in the world of reality (Aagiga) while people are in the 
world of illusion (maj@z). (.. .) People are not cognisant of their states. 
Some call them madmen, others name them fools, and some call 
them unbelievers, yet mystics are brighter, smarter and religiously 
more devoted [than other people].”*’ 

In ‘Attar’s Tadhkira, Uways of Qaran is described by the people 
as a “stupid madman who has shied away from people.”* The pic- 
ture of Uways as portrayed by ‘Ali Hujwiri (d. ca. 465/1072), Hasan 
of Nayshabir and ‘Attar harmonises perfectly with Nizami’s depic- 
tion of Majnin. As in the case of Majnin, people who do not under- 
stand Uways call him mad: 


A foolish madman who has been alienated from people (...). He is a 
madman who shuns going near inhabited places and avoids commu- 
nicating with anyone. He avoids eating the foods men eat. He does 
not know any delight or sorrow. If people laugh, he would cry and if 
they cry, he would laugh.” 


As Uways passed through a neighbourhood, children threw stones 
at him, a reaction to the madman that occurs frequently in medieval 
Islamic texts.” He fasted every day and broke his fast with a single 
dry date. He then collected the stones of the dates and sold them 
so that he could spend the money for charity. Like Uways, Majnin 
lives a solitary life, eats little and gives his possessions to buy the 
freedom of trapped animals. His co-operation with the old woman 
in chapter 35 can also be interpreted as a charitable act, because 


%© Asrar at-tauhid, Vol. 1, p. 34. 

%” Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 1, p. 87. 

* For an account of Uways of Qaran see Tadhkirat al-auliya’, pp. 19-27; Hasan 
of Nayshabir, ‘Ugala’ al-majanin, pp. 94-99; Hujwiri, Kashf al-mahjiib, pp. 99-101. 

39 See Hujwiri’s Kashf al-mahjiib, p. 100. In exactly the same words ‘Attar describes 
Qarani in Tadhhrat al-auliya’, pp. 20-1. 

 Tadhkirat al-auliya’, p. 27. The motif of throwing stones at a mad lover also 
appears in a poem by Baba Tahir of Hamadan. See Baba-Tahir-ndma, p. 263. 
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he does not expect any reward from her. In addition, children throw 
stones at him. However, whereas Uways begs the children to throw 
only small pebbles at his feet so that he can perform his daily prayer, 
Majniin dances with the rhythm of the stones thrown at him, chant- 
ing his beloved’s name, which makes him forget the pain of the 
stones: “He repeated: ‘Layli’ but received stones/as they threw stones 
at him he danced.” (35:32) 

As ‘Ayn al-Qudat says, some mystics deliberately choose the role 
of madman so that they are released from the trouble of men and 
the world: “Their intention is to be emancipated from the plague 
and trouble of the body. They call themselves madmen because the 
pain and trouble of the people is a heavy burden.”’*' Likewise, Majniin 
uses madness as an excuse to stay in the desert, in chapters 22, 40 
and 50. 

The lover often pretends to be mad in order to spare himself the 
hostilities of the beloved’s kinsmen. Majnin at first frequents Layli’s 
neighbourhood, but in the course of time he gradually retreats into 
the desert and remains there. There are, however, a number of sto- 
ries about the legendary Majniin using madness to see Layli, as in 
the following account by ‘Attar: 


One night Layli said secretly to Majnin: 

‘O you who are deprived of reason because of your love for me, 
Be a stranger to reason as long as you can; 

plunder reason and be a madman. 

Because if you come to me with reason 

you will receive many blows in my alley. 

But when you are considered to be a madman in love 

no one will bother with you.’? 


Nizami’s romance contains only limited allusions to Majniin’s derange- 
ment. The first explicit reference occurs in chapter fourteen in which 
the narrator says: 


When things became confused to Qays 

he became entrapped in the [magic] circle of love. (.. .) 
All of a sudden his heart collapsed; 

the bag was torn and the donkcy fell.” 

Those who were not fallen 


"| Tamhidat, pp. 204-05. 
* “Attar, Musibat-ndma, p. 249. 
3 This a proverbial phrase, meaning a total collapse. 
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nick-named him Majnin. 

And he confirmed their word 

because of his wretchedness. 
(ll. 22, 25-7) 


Qays is given the name Majniin because he reveals his love to those 
who were not ‘fallen.’ The word in this poem has several connota- 
tions." The narrator condemns those who call Qays Majniin: his 
condemnation is significant with regard to Majniin’s madness because 
he makes a sharp distinction between people who understand Majniin 
and those who do not. The people who call him Majnin are igno- 
rant of Majniin’s state as well as of their own. In many Persian Lay 
and Majniin romances, as soon as the question of Majniin’s insanity 
is raised, the narrator intervenes and says that people who did not 
understand him called him Majnin.* 

The revelation of love is a crucial aspect in ‘Udhrite romances.“ 
It is usually considered as the main incentive precipitating the sep- 
aration of the two young lovers, which eventually has dramatic results. 
It is not the revelation of love to the beloved, but rather its revela- 
tion to the community, which has grave consequences. When Layli’s 
father finds out about Majniin’s love, he prevents Layli from seeing 
Majniin. The latter turns mad because of this prevention. In Nizami’s 
poem, the lovers patiently try to “cover love’s nakedness” but as the 
narrator expresses it in chapter 14: 


The veil tore asunder from every direction, 

and the secret was heard in every alley-way. 

This tale, which was an authentic miracle, 

was an anecdote in every mouth.*’ 

Both persevered in trying to keep the secret from being revealed, 


See infra, chapter 9, p. 169. 

* See, for instance, Hatiff, Layt u Majniin, ed. A. Asadollayev, p. 53, |. 1026; 
Jami, Layli u Majnin in Haft aurang, p. 896. 

* To announce one’s love for a woman in public is regarded as a violation of 
social norms in Bedouin society. It damages the reputation not only of the beloved 
but also of her family and tribe. Such a violation may lead into conflicts and even 
war. Thus revelation of love in such a society would easily be interpreted as a kind 
of madness. This was one of the reasons for forewarning people to conceal their 
love. The Zahirid love-theorist, Ibn Hazm (994-1064), even devotes a separate 
chapter on the “Concealment of the Secret” in his celebrated Taug al-hamama in 
which he offers several reasons for concealing the secret. The author argues that 
the lover conceals his love for at least five reasons: he thinks that love is for light- 
hearted people; to shield the beloved’s reputation; to protect the beloved’s high 
social position; fear of the beloved’s rejection; and his own embarrassment. 

7 The word dya translated here by miracle also means a.o. ‘Koran verse’ and ‘sign.’ 
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Although the string at the neck of the musk-bag is dry, 
its pleasant smell is the proof of the musk. 

The wind, which bore the traces of a lover, 

lifted the veil from the face of love. 

They remained patient in order to try 

to cover love’s nakedness. 


(ll. 12-17) 


Some lines further down, the reader witnesses how Majniin makes 
another attempt to conceal their love: 


He endeavoured to conceal the secret of his heart, 
to struggle against the fire in his heart. 
But the blood of his liver went up to his heart, 


passing the heart, it reached to his brain. 
(ll. 38-9) 


In this physiology of love, Love’s fire boils the blood in the liver 
(which is the seat of the emotions), until it reaches to the heart and 
from there to the brain. 

The theme of Majniin’s madness is picked up again in chapter 
seventeen (Il. 5-8), in relation to Majniin’s disgrace and his kins- 
men’s complaint about his state. They try to advise Majniin, but as 
the narrator says “A piece of advice may have a thousand benefits/but 
when love appears there is no room for imparting counsel.” Layli’s 
father is the first character to refer explicitly to Majniin’s madness, 
when he meets with Majniin’s father in chapter seventeen (ll. 46-7), 
and declares: 


Unless his essence (gawhar) (i.e. brain) is restored, 
the tale of marriage is out of the question. 

One cannot purchase a damaged pearl, 

one cannot string a false pearl (gauhar). 


When Majnin hears of the failure of his father’s attempt, and his 
tactless suggestion that Majniin should marry some other beautiful 
maiden, he becomes even more mad and rushes to the town singing 
Layli’s name. Although Majniin calls himself mad in this scene, he 
is actually complaining about Layli’s situation, and seeking to take 
all guilt on himself: 


Because I am unworthy of my parents I am in this time 
the madman amongst people and the demon of the house. (. . .) 
Since it is I who am mad as regards discernment and prudence, 
why is the chain fastened on your (te. Layli’s) neck? 

(18:39,53) 
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From chapter 36 onwards, little attention is given to Majniin’s mad- 
ness and his insanity becomes less important than his other character 
traits. From chapter 43 onwards, the reader is confronted with a 
Majniin who lives amongst wild and tame animals as a king, and 
expresses his views on a wide range of topics such as life, death, 
fatherhood, love, the nature of a lover, and of the beloved, predestina- 
tion and benevolence. There is a great transformation not only in 
the story itself but also in the characters. They become increasingly 
individualised. They express their opinions about various matters and 
they are often sharply contrasted with Majnin. Majniin’s character 
changes to such an extent that he literally forgets his own self, and 
who he actually is; he does not recognise his closest kindred such 
as his father and uncle. In chapter 54:84, Majniin defends himself 
against those who label him mad; for example, he says to Salam of 
Baghdad: 


Why are you suspicious of me being intoxicated 
or that I am a lustful frenzied lover? 


From chapter 55 onwards, even the narrator defends Majniin’s san- 
ity. In this chapter, which has been titled ‘On Majniin’s Greatness,’ 
the narrator even seems to reject the image of Majniin as a galan- 
dar Sufi, with whom he might easily be identified. He warns the 
reader not to confuse Majniin with such an antinomian mystic. The 
narrator’s condemnation of the galandars might stem from the fact 
that the ideas of these Sufis were very revolutionary for a twelfth 
century audience, especially since they ignored and even scorned 
social norms: 


Do not imagine Majniin’s ways 

were like those frenzied lovers whom you sce nowadays, 
Neglecting fasting, prayer and light; 

a stranger to intellect, and far from polite. 


(ll. 1-2) 


The galandar Sufis emerged during Nizami’s time. In the thirteenth 
century, their way of life became “inseparable from the spectrum of 
Sufi life in most countries of Islam.”** They adhered to malamatiyya 





® J.T.P. de Bruijn, “The Qalandariyyat in Persian Mystical Poetry, From Sana’i 
Onwards” in The Legacy of Mediwal Persian Sufism, ed. L. Lewisohn, London: KNP, 
1992, p. 76; see also A.T. Karamustafa, God's Unruly Friends, chapter five. There 
are also several references to Majniin as having a ‘pierced ear’ (gush-sufla), Most 
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doctrines and even went further in changing their outward appear- 
ance.” They completely shaved the hair on their heads, including 
eyebrows, dressed in sacks ( juwalig) and led the ‘life of a wandering 
beggar.’ Although Majniin’s image is almost identical to the galandar’s 
life-style, the narrator credits Majniin a higher status because of his 
superior knowledge, his poetic genius, and above all his awareness 
of the world’s ephemeral nature and the eternity of the hereafter: 


In the world, he was much wiser about the cosmos; 
he knew right well the rules (rusiém) of the world. 
The knower of the hidden knowledge, 

who has solved the secrets of heaven. 

He has such delightful speech, like a bag of gold, 
composer of couplets and love poems, glistening like pearls. 
Everyone knows that a madman could not dispense 
such pearls without deliberation, 

Like a drunkard, he has cast away 

the order of the world, and has grasped disorder. 
Having become aware of the bitterness of death, 

he was preparing his provisions for the road. 

If his living was difficult, it was a way 

by which he sought to make death easy. 

One who has not accustomed himself to travelling (sayr) 
can leave this monastery only with difficulty. 
Whoever holds fast to this home 

will die hard at the time of departure. 

Majniin, who sought no companion for the road, 
was gently relaxing the bonds, 

So that when the king comes up to the prey of life 
and says: ‘Bring it to me,’ he would say: “Take it.’ 


(ll. 3-13) 


From chapter 56 onwards, Majnin defends his sanity on any small 
occasion by pronouncing wise sayings. Like rational madmen, Majnin 


probably such references are at a symbolic level, referring to his servility to the 
beloved, but when they are taken literally, Majnin looks indeed like those galan- 
dars who pierced their ears, nose and penis. One of the references occurs in chap- 
ter 20, 1. 28: “He who sat in a corner with a pierced ear, was like a treasure hidden 
in a corner.” For the development of the so-called galandari lyrics see Daryish Sabir, 
Afaq-i ghazal-i Farsi, Tehran: Guftar, 1370, pp. 202-16. 

*® For the doctrines of malamatiyya see F. de Jong, in EJ, under Malamatiyya; see 
also H. Algar, in £/, under Malamatiyya: 2. In Iran and the Eastern Lands; 
S. Sviri, “Hakim Tirmidhi and the Malamati Movement in Early Sufism” in Classical 
Persian Sufism: From its Ongin to Rumi, ed. L. Lewisohn, London: KNP, 1993, pp. 
583-613. 
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complains of the tyranny of fate, man’s inability to grasp the secret 
of the creation, and the world’s transitoriness. In this chapter, Majniin 
defends himself against Zayd’s accusation by asking him: 


Why do you call me a madman, 
because a madman is the one who is selfish (khud-kam). 
I am not a demon, rather I enchain the demons; 
I am harmless like angels and Airis. 
My gentle nature is not the disposition of a demon; 
and this is due to the grace of the sovereign of the world. 
It is because of my nice behaviour that these wild and tame beasts 
can with their own nature abide calmly with me. (.. .) 
A madman on this throne (1.¢. this world) is he 
who firmly ties his tent.” 
By means of thousands of clever solutions, I myself 
am trying to loosen my own bondage. 
(Ill. 66-9, 77-8) 


In a long speech, Majniin convinces Zayd of his sanity. According 
to Majnin, people who engage themselves with worldly interests and 
forget the creator are insane. In the following lines, he explains why 
people call him majniin, showing how he differs from ordinary men: 


I, who have come to this ruined place (i.e. the world), 
and have cut off connections with kinsfolk, 
will not be a backbiter, will not pretend, 
will not live ignorantly, will not play false. 
Before death announces, ‘depart’ and 
utters the call for departure, ‘arise,”*' 
I will have escaped from this tyranny, 
I will have taken the road to the grave from this grave (i.e. the world) 
I see no sign of my being possessed (majnini) but this; 
If a madman (majniin) docs this, then I am one. 
(i. 113- 17) 


To draw a number of conclusions, we can start by stating that it is 
futile to search a pron in Nizami’s poem for a pathetic madman 
who, because of a thwarted love, sings love poems, rends his gar- 
ment and roams the desert. Nizami’s Majnin shares these charac- 
teristics with the legendary Majnin, yet he has many other traits 


* Nizami expresses the same idea in chapter 12:72. The second hemistich can 
also be translated as follows: “who firms the rope of his tent.” 

*' Cf. Hafiz: jaras farvad midaérad ki bar bandid mahmilha, “the bell is shouting: ‘bind 
up the litters.”” See Diwan, p. 18, gh. 1, |. 4b. 
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which enrich his character and require a more nuanced view of his 
madness. Although some couplets refer to Majniin’s madness, Nizami 
does not stress this attribute; he rather uses it as a point of refer- 
ence in relation to the legendary Majniin. Majniin’s madness is pre- 
sented as an essential part of his love: madness, diwdnagt is a prerequisite 
in any lover, particularly in a spiritual love relationship. We have 
seen that the ‘madness’ of the rational madman is an unexpected 
way of attaining one’s goal (as in the story of the Kurd and his don- 
key), that it serves as a pretext for avoiding vexatious people and 
social encumbrances, as a means of disarming the opposition of kins- 
men, and, in this tale, as the introduction to an ascetic discipline 
which leads to wisdom. In this connection too, Majniin becomes a 
prototype of the mad lovers of God. Nizami’s profound and posi- 
tive reception of Majniin’s madness had a tremendous impact on 
the presentation and interpretation of Majniin’s madness by dozens 
of his imitators. 


CHAPTER NINE 


“MAJNUN, THE BLACK STARRED” 


ay ‘ishg dil-t mara watan sakhta’i 

w-ay hur kindr-i man chaman sakhta’i 

har Gfat-u mihna&i ki dar “Glam hast 

ay charkh magar bara-yi man sakhta’i 

O love, you have made your homeland in my heart, 
O separation, you have planted grass at my side; 
O Wheel have you made every plague and suffering 
Existing in the world for me?! 


1. Majniin’s fate 


One central attribute of Majniin that is repeatedly mentioned through- 
out the poem is his ‘fate.’ Nizami calls on a complex of concepts 
borrowed from fields such as theology, cosmology and gnosticism to 
describe this particular attribute of Majnin. The early Arabic source, 
Ibn Qutayba’s Kitab ash-shi'r; has only one direct reference to Majniin’s 
ill-fate, in the words of Layli, who considers herself responsible for 
Majniin’s “ill-fortune.”? However fate plays an essential role not only 
in the ‘Udhrite romances, in which ill-starred love is the central plot, 
but also in other love stories. The separated lover often blames and 
curses his own ill-fortune because he cannot attain union with the 
beloved. Nizami’s Majniin and Layli contains more than forty pas- 
sages referring to Majniin being fated, in the words of Majnin him- 
self or from other characters or the narrator. In this romance, the 
concept of fate is more complicated because Majniin’s ill fate changes 
dramatically in chapter 45, as we shall sce at the end of this chap- 
ter, from the moment that he takes refuge in God and acquiesces 
to his destiny. 


' Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 611, (1375) p. 683, q. 4105. 
? See A.E. Khairallah, Love, Madness, appendix, p. 138. 
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2. Theological concepts of fate 


Nizami builds his idea of Majniin’s destiny on a number of theo- 
logical concepts. Nasib, ‘allotted destiny’ is a Koranic term used in 
the poem; in the religious context, it is usually understood as the 
divine grace distributed to each individual according to his degree 
of aptitude (ist“dad).> Nizami voices this idea repeatedly in his works; 
for instance, in Makhzan al-asrar he states: “In this azure circle, the 
rank of man (martaba-yi mard) is based upon the measure of man.”* 
If a man seeks to alter his own allotted share (nasib) it will become 
much worse than it already is, because God has considered every- 
thing when He apportioned the nasibs of each individual. God wants 
the best for his creatures, even if that ‘best’ may turn out to be inju- 
rious in the view of some individuals. In Nizami’s opinion, as expressed 
in Laylt and Majnin, the best way to cope with God’s will is to accept 
one’s own portion without any desire to alter it. Man with his par- 
tial knowledge, which in itself is derived from God, cannot com- 
prehend the reason behind the will of God. In the introduction of 
the poem (chapter twelve), Nizami voices his idea on man’s relation 
to fate alluding to the concept of nasib through a series of metaphors: 


Attach your heart to your own particular portion (nasib); 
do not think of eating the sustenance of someone else. 
Fortune (bakhé) will turn its back on those who are light of reason, 
those who set their feet beyond their own realm. 
If a bird does not fly as high as it can, 
it flies towards the strings of death. 
if a snake does not follow its own path, 
it will writhe because of the way he has chosen. 
When an ascetic puts on himself a suit of armour, 
he will be beaten by his excessive efforts. 
When a fox slaps a lion, 
you know in whose hands the sword is.* 
(ll. 93 8) 


3 The word nasi along with its various derivatives occur in the Koran: 2:202; 
4:36, 47, 54, 56, 87, 118, 140; 7:35; 11:111; 28:77; 42:19; see also O.N.H. Leaman, 
in EJ, under Lutf. 

* Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi. p. 88, |. 12. The same idea is expressed in 
Khusrau and Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, p. 334, |. 45: “To the degree of one’s own 
measure (gadr) can man boast, for a mat-maker has no knowledge of embroidery.” 
See also Layli and Majnin, chapter (1:30): “From the portion (gisma) of servitude 
and kingship/You bestow fortune (daulat) to whomever You wish.” 

> Nizami orchestrates the same idea by using different metaphors also in his 
other poems. Time and again, he advises the reader to conform to one’s own 
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The idea that fate is fixed is reflected throughout Nizami’s writings. 
In chapter 22:9, Majniin describes his fate as follows: “I am snared, 
and the bonds are of iron/what profit is there in taking measures, 
since my portion (gisma) is this?” Again in chapter 56:106, Majnin 
refers to his fixed portion: “Since the Lord allotted this as my por- 
tion (nasib)/I have to endure pain.” 

One’s allotted portion includes one’s gal, a term denoting both 
‘the period of life decreed by God for individuals,’ and ‘the appointed 
duration of the world.”° Thus when Layli (62:50) and Majniin’s father 
(41:18) die, the term ql is used to indicate the completion of their 
period of life. Like the nasib, the qjal is immutably fixed. 


3. The doctrine of maslaha 


The concept of maslaha, ‘that God intends what is in the best inter- 
est of his creatures’ is used several times in the poem in relation to 
Majniin’s ill-fate.’ The concept has been variously interpreted in 
Islamic thought. One of the most comprehensive mystical sources 
dealing with the concept of maslaha is Mustamli Bukhari’s Sharh at- 
ta‘arruf. The gist of Mustamli’s discussion is that “God does what- 
ever He wishes to his creatures, whether there will be any benefit 
for the creatures or not.”® According to Mustamlli, everything, includ- 
ing man’s best interest, is based on God’s will, and man has no night 
whatsoever to ask God to alter His will. Mu‘tazilites reject this inter- 
pretation, arguing that “if one removes the power from someone 
and ties his hands and feet and then says: ‘Walk,’ and threatens to 
beat him if he does not walk, this is unjust (zulm) and hideous (zishé).”” 


allotted portion and not desire more. A desire for the alteration of one’s destiny 
may have catastrophic consequences. In Ahusrau and Shirin (ed. B. Tharwatiyan, 
p. 284, ll. 110-11) he states: “Water’s wholesomencss is agreeable/as long as one 
can extinguish the riot of the fire//When water passes one’s head, it brings dam- 
age/even if it be the Water of Life.” The same theme with other metaphors occurs 
in /gbal-nama, ed. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 26-9. 

® See I. Goldziher and W. Montgomery Watt in E/, under Adjal; also compare 
M. Abdesselem in E/, under Mamt. 

7 An abstract noun deriving from the Arabic verb salaha (or saluha), meaning “to 
repair or improve.” See Madjid Khadduri in E/, under Maslaha, Also look ‘A.A. 
Dihkhuda’s Lughat-Nama, under Maslahat. 

8 Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 2, p. 471. 

° Ibid., p. 494. 
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The Muttazilites therefore said that God is obliged to intervene in 
human affairs, because men’s best interests are served by God’s inter- 
ference. Ghazali sharply refutes this by arguing that God is not 
obliged to do anything, because he does not bear any responsibility 
for His actions. God performs His actions on the basis of His majesty 
(jalal) and beauty (jamal), and every action in the world flows from 
God’s sovereign will.'° 

Maslaha plays an important role in Laylt and Majniin,'' where it is 
related to the popular theme of the parents who ask God for a child. 
The theme can be found at the beginning of a number of romances 
in The Thousands and One Nights and in Samak ‘Ayyar by Faramarz al- 
Arrajani. What makes this theme conspicuous in Laylt and Mamiin is 
Nizami’s philosophical treatment, demonstrating that the benefits we 
most desire may not be in accordance with God’s ultimate purpose. 
There is no similar treatment of this theme in polite literature before 
Nizami, but in later romantic mathnawis it became a favourite, as we 
can see in Wahshi Bafiqi’s (d. 991/1583) Nazir and Manziir, ‘Assar 
Tabrizi’s (d. 778/1376) Mthr and Mushtari (The Sun and Jupiter), Jamali 
of Delhi’s Mthr and Mah, Fatahi of Nayshapiir’s (d. 828/1449) Husn 
and Dil, Khaji Kirmani’s Gul and Nauriiz, and Jami’s Salamaén and 
Absal. In ‘Assar’s poem, a king and his vizier who both desire a 
child go to a mystic for a magical favour. The mystic gives them a 
miraculous loaf of bread through which they can fulfil their desires. 
In Jamli’s poem, which is an imitation of ‘Assar’s romance, a child- 
less king goes to a mystic, who prays that he may have a child. 


0 Ibid., p. 112. 

'' Nizami dwells on the term maslaha in his other works as well. For instance, 
in the preamble to the Sharaf-ndma, in which Nizami praises God, he discusses a 
number of religio-philosophical issues, including the nature of man, the question of 
good and evil, and maslaha. As far as the nature of man is concerned, he holds 
that God chose in pre-eternity to allot the attributes of good and evil to the nature 
of men: “When You created my nature from earth,/you kneaded it with purity 
and impurity//Whether I be good or evil in my nature/it was your decision (gada’) 
which inscribed them upon me.” (Sharaf-nama, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 12) God’s hand 
is present in every event whether it takes place in this or the other world. The 
only way to redeem oneself and to lead an eternal life is to submit oneself entirely 
to destiny. Man should strive to harmonise his will to God’s best interests: “O You 
who wish the best interests, maslahat-khah, for me/1 hope that the direction, in which 
I am taking strides, may lead to maslaha//Show me a way so that at the end of 
the road/You be content and I be redeemed//My nature allows me no other 
recourse/but not tuming my face away from my destiny.” Sharaf-ndma, ed. W. Dastgirdi, 
p. 13. 
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Bafiqi too follows the footprints of ‘Assar: in his poem, a king and 
his vizier are travelling in the desert when they see a mystic in a 
ruined building. The mystic gives the king a pomegranate and a 
quince to the vizier. They consume the fruits and each later sires 
one child. Hatifi’s and Khajii’s poems follow Nizami’s treatment, in 
which the father prays to God for a child without any intermediary. 

In Laylt and Majniin, ‘Amiri, Majniin’s father, performs pious deeds 
such as distributing alms so that God, in return, may grant him a 
son, who may then become his heir and keep his memory alive. 
Nizami portrays ‘Amiri as someone who regards charity and alms- 
giving as a proper religious action to change his own destiny and 
to influence God’s will. ‘Amiri’s preoccupation with an heir is main- 
tained to the last encounter between father and son. In chapter 39, 
‘Amiri concludes his long admonitory speech to Majnin in the fol- 
lowing words: 


O soul of your father, come, hurry up, 
do grasp [the point] before your father’s life expires. 
Make your cosy dwelling in your own paternal home, 
before I have breathed my last breath, 
So that I can die when death reaches me 
and be sure that someone is in my place; 
So that when death makes me depart from this abode, 
there will be an heir in my place. 
Neither foe nor friends approve of the fact 
that when I am dead, you will be missed at my death-bed. 
A stranger may appear out of the blue 
who will steal all my wealth. 

(ll. 89-94) 


‘Amiri’s desire is to know that his wealth and memory will be pre- 
served: for this he needed an heir, and for this he wishes Majniin 
to lead a normal life, and to marry someone other than Layli. 
Nizami implies that ‘Amiri’s acts of benevolence stem from his 
‘excessive desire’ (lama‘) to have a child. As Franz Rosenthal has 
pointed out, the word fama‘ suggests: “actively desiring, tinged with 
[a/the] negative connotation of greed.”'? In religious writings, espe- 
cially in mystical texts, people are often warned to abandon fama‘ 
The mystic Ba ‘l-Qism Bishr Yasin is said to have advised Abi 


'2 Franz Rosenthal, Sweeter than Hope: Complaint and Hope in Medieval Islam, Leiden, 
EJ. Brill, 1983, pp. 69-71. 
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Sa‘id: “O Ba Sa‘id, try to remove tama‘ from your acts, because 
purity does not correspond with fama‘, and an act inspired by tama‘ 
is injurious whereas an act inspired by purity is servitude.”!? ‘Amiri 
is presented as a character who is unaware that there are things 
beyond man’s control. As we shall see later, Majniin confronts his 
father with the irreversibility of destiny several times in the poem. 

‘Amiri’s desire is considered by Nizami as a violation of the Islamic 
virtue of acquiescence (nda), an important concept in Islamic culture 
which religious scholars have treated as a duty. Almost all Sufi text- 
books devote a chapter to elaborating various facets of this virtue: 
its attainment is one of the stations in the spiritual journey. One of 
the popular sayings about acquiescence is from Junayd: “acquies- 
cence is the elimination of one’s will.”'* In the Tanuma-yi risdla-yi 
Qushayriyya, it has been mentioned: “acquiescence is that which is 
not in disagreement with the divine Decree (hudm) and predestina- 
tion (gada’).”'!° Man must comply with the will of God and be con- 
tent with desirable and undesirable aspects of life. Acquiescence is 
often related to the story of Adam who desired to attain his own 
will: as soon as he set one step beyond God’s will, he became naked, 
separated from his mate, and bereft of his position, and he was ban- 
ished from the garden of Eden. Acquiescence is usually paired with 
predestination. Dhii ’n-Niin the Egyptian (d. 246/860) is reported 
to have said that “acquiescence is the delight of the heart in endur- 
ing the bitterness of predestination.”'® In pre-eternity God wrote on 
the Preserved Tablet (lauh-i mahfiiz) the destiny of each individual 
along with the knowledge of whether men would be satisfied with 
it. Man cannot know what is behind God’s will. 

In chapter thirteen, ‘Amiri is determined to alter his destiny by 
undertaking charitable deeds: 


He was generous for the sake of his own desire (tama‘) 
bestowing money on needy men. (.. .) 

He was unaware that the delay in his having a child 
was coloured with the hue of best interest. 

Whatever you desire and do not attain, 


'S Asrar at-tauhid, Vol. 1, p. 19. 

'* Mustamli Bukhari, Sarh at-ta‘erruf, Vol. 3. pp. 1309-1318. See also Taruma-yi 
nsdla-yt Qushayriyya, p. 300. 

'S Tarjuma-yi risdla-yi Qushayniyya, p. 296. 

‘© Mustamli Bukhari, Sarh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 3, p. 1311. A similar saying is given 
by ‘Attar in his Tadhkrrat al-aultya’, p. 133. 
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is not beyond the limits of best interest. 

The function of all good and evil is in accordance 

with the course of best interests, if you examine it closely. (. . .) 

The beginning of the thread is invisible, in the hidden world; 

What you see as a lock, may turn out to be a key; 

What a helpless race is the human being, 

a heap of dust, which once blown in the air, goes with the wind. 
(ll. 15, 18-21, 24-5) 


4. Majniin’s free will, ikhtiyar 


Majnin raises the issue of free will several times in the poem. 
Although he often submits to his pre-ordained fate, Majnin com- 
plains in frustration about man’s inability to possess free will. He 
does not limit himself to bemoaning his own fate, but also cleverly 
compares his wretched condition to that of humanity in general, to 
win the reader’s sympathy. The term ikAttydr is derived from the root 
khayr, ‘good’ usually denoting the power of choice and free will. It 
is not a Koranic term, although the eighth form of the verb is used 
to refer to a divine act.'’ One of God’s epithets is al-mukhiar, ‘the 
Unconstrained’, derived from the same root. Majniin’s opinion about 
tkhyar resembles the Ash‘arite tenets advocated by Ahmad Ghazali.'* 
Unlike Shi‘ites and Mut‘tazilites, who believed that man has free 
will and responsibility for his own actions, and would be judged by 
God according to His Justice, the Ash‘arites clung to the idea that 
man is entirely dependent on God and there is no room for human 
volition. 

Treatises on love have discussed whether the lover has any control 
or free will in matters of love. For instance, in chapter 73 of the 
Sawanth, Ahmad Ghazali remarks that not only is love itself a compul- 
sion (jabr), love’s decrees (ahkam) which are derived from love, are all 
compulsions. Free will has no place in the realm of love. The lover’s 
condition is entirely subject to compulsion (jabr) and the poison of 
the beloved’s wrath (gahr). Using a gaming imagery, Ghazali believes 
that the lover should be a backgammon board, waiting to see which 


" L. Gardet in E/, under Ikhtiyar; also compare N. Purjawadi, Sawanih: Inspirations 
from, p. 113. 
'® See W.M. Watt in EJ, under Ash‘ariyya, and Ash‘ari, Abi ‘l-Hasan. 
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dice the beloved chooses to place on the board. He adds: “Whether 
the lover agrees to it or not, a dice will appear on the board.”' 
Furthermore, Ghazali points out that affliction results when the 
lover, in his imagination, desires free will. The lover should elimi- 
nate his imagination so that life becomes easier for him. The lover 
should not imagine that he can undertake anything based on his 
own free will, because in matters of love there is no room for free 
will.” In Ghazali’s view, falling in love is not based on free will. He 
shows this by the story of a furnace-stoker (gulkhantab) who has fallen 
in love with a king. The king wants to punish the man but his wise 
vizier disuades him, saying: “It is not befitting for you to punish a 
person on account of something which is beyond the domain of free 
will (ikhtiyar).” Ghazali’s idea of love as a force beyond man’s control 
can be traced back to the day of Alast in pre-eternity, when God 
spoke to Adam’s potential descendents: “Am I not thy Lord?” They 
answered, “Yea, we witness thou art!” (7:171). This covenant is 
interpreted by Ghazali, and in Sufism in general, as a day on which 
Adam’s children discerned love on God’s face. Thus, when they 
beheld Him with all of His attraction (jadhba), they could say nothing 
but “Yea.” Ghazal points out that this affirmation stems from the 
fact that Adam’s progeny were totally immersed in God’s lustrous 
beauty and grandeur, and eventually love branded the mark of “Am 
I not thy Lord?” upon them. Here Ghazali asks whether, when 
Adam’s Children said “Yea,” they uttered it by their own free will 
(tkhttyar), or were they rather overwhelmed by God’s magical attraction? 
Ghazili’s idea on free will and love has thoroughly influenced 
Persian concepts of love. For instance, Sana’i states: “Love and the 
beloved are not according to free will; love is not what you reckon 
it to be.”?' In Lawa’th, Nagauri devotes chapters 198-202 to free 
will and love. He perceives that free will derives from the beloved’s 
wrath, offered to the lover in the cup of deception. She gives the 
cup on the pretext of quenching the lover’s thirst, but the more he 
drinks, the thirstier he becomes. The author adds that all man’s pain 


'9 Sawanth, p. 103, fas! 73, (1), Il. 2-6. 

2 Tbid., p. 104, fast 73, (Il), I. 11-12. Poets often compare human beings to 
pieces on a chessboard that are moved involuntarily. See for instance, ‘Attar, Llahi- 
nama, p. 273, ll. 5-12. 

*' Hadiga, p. 328; the line does not occur in Ms Bagdatli Vehbi in the section 
on love. 
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and sorrow are caused by his free will. In matters of love, he is for- 
tunate (bakhityar) who has no free will (:khtiyar). In the same way as 
Ghazali, Nagauri assumes that the perfection of love can be achieved 
when the lover bids farewell to his own free will, even if he finds 
himself in a fatal condition. When a lover who is drowning is asked 
whether he wants to be saved, he answers: “No.” When he is then 
asked: “Do you want to drown?” Again he says: “No.” People say: 
“What do you want then?” He answers: “No desire of mine could 
attain to the beloved’s desire. I want whatever she wants.”” 

Like Majniin, Sufis such as Shaykh ‘Abdullah Ansari complained 
in the Munajat (Prayers) about man’s impotence and frailty, beseech- 
ing God to cast a glance on men’s condition and guide them to the 
right path. In the same way that Majnin calls himself ‘fallen’ (uflada), 
many Sufis use the word to describe their state.> The connotations 
are not only those of having fallen from the primordial spiritual 
abode to the “lowest of the low” (Koran, 95:3), but also of being 
humble, weakened and oppressed. 

In chapter 22:7-10, when Majniin answers his father, he refers to 
his impotence and to man’s vulnerable position in the creation in 
general; his ideas are in accordance with those of Sufis: 


But, what can I, the black-faced, do? 

I am not fallen in this alley (world) by myself. 

Thus, since 1 am not on my own in this abode, 

I have no power of choice (tkhtyar) by myself, as you know. 
I am in bondage and the bonds (bands) are of iron; 

of what use are efforts, since destiny decrees thus? 

I cannot free myself from this bond; 

one cannot put off this burden (bar) by oneself. 


By referring to the ‘burden’ (bar), Majniin stresses man’s capacity to 
carry the heavy burden entrusted to him at the dawn of creation. 
The burden is God’s ‘Trust’ (amadna), which is mentioned in the 
Koran (33:72): “We offered Our Trust to the heavens, to the earth, 
and to the mountains, but they refused the burden and were afraid 
to receive it. Man undertook to bear it, but he has proved a sinner 
and a fool.” There is a wide range of ideas about the nature of the 
Trust. Some mystics such as ‘Aziz Nasafi, Ahmad Ghazali, Najm 


” Lgwa’ih, pp. 135-37. 
2% Laylt u Majniin, 51:18. 
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ad-Din Daya and Rizbihan Baqli take the Trust as love. Others 
interpret it as reason, the awareness of responsibility, free will, per- 
forming religious duties such as daily prayer, fasting, pilgrimage to 
Mecca and so forth. In Risdla-y parda-yi hydb (Treatise on the Veil of 
Veiling) ascribed to Ansari, he complains: “O Merciful Lord, when 
you offered the Trust, the mountain fled away; therefore the bur- 
den became my share, and your manifestation that of the moun- 
tain.” The allusion is to Mount Sinai, which could bear God’s 
revelation. And again in the Risdla-yi dil u jan (Treatise on the Heart 
and the Soul), he complains: “O Lord, if I am not faithful to your 
Trust, you knew how I was when Thou put the burden upon me.””° 
Majniin interprets the burden as affliction and calls himself, bala- 
kash, ‘he who endures affliction.’ This appellation has been a favourite 
epithet for mystics and occurs frequently in mystical love poetry.” 

Majniin complains of his oppressed condition and his inability to 
change his fate: 


I am not the only one who is oppressed; 

what eye has not seen hundreds of men such as I? 

A shadow does not fall into a pit on its own; 

the moon does not reach its zenith on its own. 

From the mammoth figure of the elephant to the wings of a tiny gnat, 

there is nothing which escapes from this oppression. 

If the course of events was according to the will of man, 

no one would have desired to experience what is contrary to his own 
will. (.. .) 

My ill-fortune (bakht-i bad) is looking for me, 

how can one wash the ill-fate from oneself. 

If there had been someone on this road to stretch out his helping 
hand, 

I would have been the sun or the moon. 

Since we lack the power of choosing (ikhuyar), 

it is not our work to mend the course of events. 

I, who am suffering affliction (bala-kash) cannot live happily; 

who is the one who has a merry heart? 

(ll. 13-6, 18 21) 


*% Najm ad-Din Daya in his Mirsad al-ibad conceives the Trust as bar-i na@z-t 
ma‘shigi-yi ma‘shiiq, “the burden of the amorous needlessness of the Beloved’s beloved- 
hood.” See Mirsdd al-“bdd, p. 49, English trans., p. 74. 

2 Risdla-yi dil u jan, in Sukhanan-t pir-t Hardt, p. 72; 4. 

% For instance, Hafiz uses at least three times the term bala-kash in his ghazals. 
See Hafiz, Diwan, ed. P. Natil Khanlari, p. 326, gh. 155, 1. 4; p. 483, gh. 233, 
1. 5; p. 658, gh. 321, |. 6. 
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5. Cosmogonical concepts signifying Majniin’s fate 


In addition to theological concepts, Nizami uses cosmological abstrac- 
tions to depict Majniin’s ill-fate. His knowledge of astrology and 
astronomy is part of his poetic profession. Poets of the Azarbayjani 
school such as Falaki, Abi ’l-‘Ala’ Ganjawi and Khaqani were par- 
ticularly interested in cosmology. Nizami’s cosmology is in broad 
agreement with the ideas of the medieval Islamic cosmologists, who 
studied the heaven and its elements to acquire a better understand- 
ing of man and the wisdom of the Creator. Nizami’s description of 
heaven should not be compared to the science of Islamic cosmol- 
ogy as we find it in Bihriz Tharwatiyan, because the poet tries to 
present a natural phenomenon poetically rather than to precisely 
delineate the motion of the planets, the stars and their various attrib- 
utes and interrelationships.”’ 

Nizami uses synonymous words for ‘sky’ and ‘world’ to represent 
Majniin’s ill fate and the dominance of heaven over earth. The 
Wheel (charkh) is one of the active agents of heaven and occurs sev- 
eral times in the poem; it is held responsible for Majnin’s ill-for- 
tune. Majniin’s father blames the ‘Wheel’ for his son’s bad luck in 
chapter 39:46: “The ruthless charkh has shot an arrow/and has pub- 
licly shed your blood.” In chapter 16:29, when the Wheel finds out 
that Layli and Majnin have fallen in love and that they take satis- 
faction in merely looking at each other from a distance, this serves 
as an ‘efficient cause’ (bihdna) prompting it to cut off the glance 
through which the lovers convey their feelings:** “When the Wheel 
(charkh), moved by this prompting, rose in opposition/it removed the 
messenger of the glance.” Beginning with the Zoroastrian concept 
of heaven as a ‘stony sky,’ Nizami creates various images that com- 
bine the stone and heaven.”’ He shows how the merciless Wheel in 
its motion constantly throws stones on the fragile glass of life. 

Giti, denoting the terrestrial or material world, is another agent 
of destiny, which plays an active role in the poem. For instance, it 
chooses a name for Salam in chapter 54:5: “The world (gti) had 


7 See the introduction of Ahusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, pp. 11-2. 

** Ringgren observes that bihdna is “the apparent instrument of predestination, 
the things and events, through which it is carried out.” See Fatalism in Persian Epws, 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1952, p. 91. 

* For the Zoroastrian view of the sky see A. Tafazzoli in E/r, under Asman. 
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named him Salam/and good fortune had saluted (salam) him.” After 
the death of Majniin’s mother in chapter 50, the narrator delivers 
a long commentary expressing his fatalism, using a range of syn- 
onyms to refer to destiny: Wheel, Time, World, and firmament: 


Everyday the world (jahdn) is robbing lives; 
judge fairly, what kind of an infidelity is this! 
The world (giti), which has no intention of fidelity, 
is as if it has acquaintance with no one. 
This Time (rizgar), which is the breaker of promises, 
is like a farmer who sows seeds: 
It initially sows two or three seeds, 
and when the sceds have sprouted, it reaps them again. 
Every night it will kindle a lamp, 
and will then brand a mark of smoke on its soul. 
As dawn exhales, time will blow a wind on it, 
so that dawn dies in the same way that it was born from it (i.e. time). 
The Wheel (gardiin) on which a talisman has been branded, 
is playing with us with the same fire. 
As long as the feet are bound in the knot of firmament (_falak) 
your place will still be in the knot, wherever you may go. 
The knot can only be unravelled, 
when you dismount from the four horses.“ 
(ll. 69- 77) 


6. Time, zaman, zamana as agents of destiny 


Time as an agent of heavenly powers plays an important part in 
Persian epics in general and particularly in Layli and Majniin, where 
time pervades every element of the story. The Persian word, zaman, 
‘time’ as an agent of destiny is rooted in the pre-Islamic monothe- 
istic and ideological system of Zurvanism, a dissident branch of Zoro- 
astrianism that flourished during the Sasanian dynasty.*' The ultimate 


" An allusion to the Four Elements. 

See J. Duchesne-Guillemin, “Zoroastrian Religion” in Cambridge History of Iran, 
Vol. 3 (2), 1985, pp. 898 -902; see also pp. 938 39 and 873--74. See also M. Schwartz, 
“The Religion of Achaemenian Iran” in Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. 2, 1985, pp. 
677-78, which deals with Zurvan as a minor God of Zoroastrianism. See also 
Alessandro Bausani, Religion in Iran: from Zoroaster to Baha’ullah, trans. JM. Marchesi, 
New York: Bibliotheca Persica Press, 2000, pp. 42-5. For the possible relation 
between the Greek God Chronos (“lime’) and Zurvan see H. Ringgren, Falalism, 
pp. 43-8 and for the connection between the Indian concept of “Kala” and Per- 
sian Zaman, see idem, pp. 35 43. On the concept Time see S.H. Nasr, An Introduction 
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source of being in Zurvanism was Zurvan, Time, which was the cre- 
ator of both good and evil, and Ohrmazd and Ahriman. “Time’ with 
its various Persian and Arabic synonyms defines the course of man’s 
destiny. The Arabic loan-word dahr, ‘infinitely extended time,’ does 
not occur in Nizami’s Lay and Majniin in the sense of destiny, but 
other Arabic words such as daurdn, ‘cycles’ and sayr, ‘travelling’ are 
treated in the same way as the Persian zaman, zamdna, and riizgar, 
all alluding in one way or another to the power of destiny.” Although 
both Persian and Arabic poets often say that zaman is responsible 
for man’s fate, the idea was severely condemned by a Koranic verse, 
reproaching unbelievers who said: “It is Time that destroys us” 
(45:23). 

Destiny, in the guise of time, reveals its power with Majnin’s 
birth. In the section in which Majniin’s wet-nurses are described, 
the only wet-nurse to be identified is dauran, meaning a ‘cycle of 
time,’ which nurtured Majniin “by the authority of a wet-nurse and 
with the milk of affection.” The word zamdn in the sense of fate 
recurs in various parts of the poem.* In chapter 47:53, Layli ad- 
vises Majniin in her letter: “Do not follow the orbit of the world’s 
cycle/for this Wheel revolves from one moment to another.” In his 
encounter with Naufal, Majniin complains of his fate: “Majnin 
chanted some couplets on love/in a complaint against fate (zamdana).” 
(chapter 28, |. 2) 

Rizgar, a synonym of Time in the sense of fate, has a power that 
dominates everything in the romance. In his Sharaf-nadma, Nizami 
calls riizgar the ‘teacher’ (@mizgar) of good and bad (khiub u bad). It 
can cause man to fall into an unfathomable pit, or elevate him to 
the roof of heaven. The only way to remain unharmed is to be in 
harmony with rizgar.* 


to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines, pp. 62-3. Sce also G. Béwering, “Ideas of Time in 
Persian Sufism” in Classical Persian Sufism, pp. 199-233. 

? W.M. Watt in E/, under Dahr. For a linguistic approach to the concept of 
ume in classical Arabic see Franz Rosenthal, Sweeter Than Hope, pp. 1-58. 

8 See Th. Néldeke, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, under Arabs, p. 661. 

* See, for instance, chapters 39:84 and 41:32 respectively: “How long will you 
lament over zamana/to run and to receive a scourging; My time is approaching, 
submit to the revolution of time (gardish-i riizgar).” 

* “It is better to have this wildness tamed out of you/because a hard-mouthed 
steed will receive blows. For the entire passage on riizgar see Sharaf-ndma, ed. 
W. Dastgirdi, pp. 520-21. 
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7. Stars and lovers 


Stars and the planets play a significant role as agents of destiny in 
medieval Persian epics, especially in romances. Astrology and astron- 
omy, which are denoted by a single term in both Arabic (sind‘at an- 
nuwiim) and Persian (st/ara-shindsi), are based on the belief that all the 
changes occurring in the sublunary world, the Aristotelian ‘genera- 
tion and corruption’ (kaun wa-fasad), depend on the character, motion, 
and power of the heavenly bodies. The influence of the stars depends 
on their individual nature and their positions in respect to the earth 
and the other stars. The stars and planets were seen as agents of 
God, which influenced all worldly events. Each planet had its own 
temperament, colour, and course. Some planets were regarded as 
beneficent and some were maleficent. Destiny was linked to the 
course of the stars, and astrology could predict their course and their 
effect on the events of this world. The happiness of lovers depended 
on the connections and interactions of stars. Therefore, astrologers 
would identify an auspicious time for a marriage. In Wis and Ramin, 
when Wis is about to marry her brother Wiri, astrologers are sum- 
moned to choose a propitious day for their marriage.” An exposi- 
tion of the planetary signs accompanying births and marriages provided 
the romantic poet with an opportunity to give flash-forward infor- 
mation, to create tension and suspense, and to divert the course of 
the story in a credible fashion. Astrology was used in relation to 
important events such as the birth of the individual, the com- 
mencement of a reign, forecasting the date of death, and destiny. 

As a poeta doctus, Nizami was familiar with the arts of divination 
and astrology, but he condemns both.”’ In chapter 40:62-4 of Khusrua 
and Shirin Nizami says: 


There are many omens which are no more than a play, 
when the star has moved, the omens become good. 
How well did the master of meanings divine: 


* Wis u Ramin, chapter 14, p. 33, ll. 18-25. 

37 The art of divination occurs numerous times in Nizami's work. In Sharaf-ndma 
(ed. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 143, 150), for instance, Alexander on his way to Persia sees 
two partridges fighting. He regards one of them as himself and the other as Darius. 
Alexander's partridge wins the fight, but it is not long before an eagle swoops down 
on the victorious partridge and takes it away. In Ahusrau and Shirin, in chapter 
52:57-8, Nizami says: “No one divines an ill omen (_fal-1 bad) in matters of love/and 
if he does, he will not divine it for himself.” 
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“divine a good omen for yourself and you will see [it come].” 
If you are pessimistic, the divination will be inauspicious, 
when you say: “good,” good will present itself to you.* 


In Laylt and Majniin, Nizami shows his profound knowledge of astrol- 
ogy and condemns it in a biographical note in chapter 4:45-6. He 
says that he has read many “astronomical manuscripts,” but he could 
not find any sound ideas in any of them. In the same chapter 
(4:60,62), he admonishes the reader not to rely on the heavens. In 
his view, man can find the right path by being aware of his own 
insignificance and shortcomings (‘gz), in relation to the impeccable 
and perfect Creator: 


Do not grasp the chains of the spheres (_falak) 

for this chain, too, has an end. (.. .) 

Far beyond this chain, there is a resting place, 

and the road to it is [recognising one’s] shortcomings. 


In Nizami’s view, man should not rely on the heavens (/falak), which 
according to the Koran, are transitory and are themselves the hand- 
iwork of God. Nizami says that sometimes the heaven makes man 
the king of animals, and at other times, the “clay of the potter’s 
pot.” He goes on: “Falak, which has the hue of musk, is your enemy, 
and although its eyes are brimming with pearls, its heart is filled 
with stones,” meaning that although outwardly it shows sympathy, 
it is ruthless by nature. In Makhzan al-asrar, Nizami emphasises that 
heaven drinks blood.” In Khusrau and Shirin, the poet takes heaven 
to be the judge of the world, a mirror reflecting good and bad deeds 
of man: “Heaven is the mirror of justice and is befitting/that what- 
ever it sees from you, it will reflect it. 

The only way to escape the blows of heaven is to escape from its 
orbit, i.e. to elevate oneself above heavens: 


Be not the target of the starry sphere; 
be not on the orbit of this circle. 


% Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, 40:62 4. 

8 Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 170. 

© Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, 99:29. A similar image is used in Haft 
paykar (ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 56, ll. 8-9) to describe the cruelty of heaven: “Heaven 
has a two-handed pair of scales/on one tray is the stone and on the other jew- 
els//From the paired scales of this two-coloured world/sometimes jewels and some- 
times stones proceed.” 
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If you reach beyond the line of night and day, 
you will transcend the orbit of the spheres.*' 


Nevertheless, Nizami describes his protagonists’ astral omens in his 
Sharaf-nama, Khusrau and Shirin and Haft paykar, and at several places 
in Majnin and Layli. One of these allusions occurs in chapter 46:50, 
where Layli calls Majnin ‘black-starred’ (styah-sitara): “I am a thou- 
sand times more enamoured (shifla)/than that enamoured black- 
starred.” In a long passage in chapter 45, Majnin communes with 
the stars and begs them to alter his ill-fortune. However, having 
admitted his own shortcomings (‘az), and realising that the stars can- 
not do anything for him, Majnin turns to God for help. In this 
scene, Nizami displays his rare poetic genius and his thorough knowl- 
edge of astrology. Majniin is no longer presented as a distraught 
Arab boy but rather as a Persian sage of the twelfth century. His 
communion with the stars occurs as a continuation of a depiction 
of the night, one of the most superb nocturnal descriptions in clas- 
sical Persian literature. The scene itself and its composition of ele- 
ments, its stars and constellations, is not Nizami’s own device. It is 
an artistic and imitative melange of two beautifully depicted scenes. 
The first is Gurgani’s “description of the night” in chapter 29 of 
Wis and Ramin, in which he presents a sky containing all the con- 
stellations of fixed stars in the astrological pantheon.” In this pas- 
sage, the narrator foresees that the union of king Maubad and Wis 
will be ill-omened. The dark night is the background to the scene 
in which Wis’ mother gives her daughter away to the king, against 
Wis’ wish.** In Nizami’s treatment, the stars are not merely repre- 
sented as luminous bodies in heaven, but also as gleaming windows 
to the world of light outside our formal world, a view which was 
elaborately developed by Nizami’s contemporary, Suhrawardi in his 
Hikmat al-ishrag (The Philosophy of the Orient of Light).* 


* Tbid., p. 133, Il. 4-5. 

* Paul Kunitzsch, “The ‘description of the Night’ in Gurgani’s Vis and Ramin” 
in Der Islam, 1982, 59, pp. 93-110. 

* For an interpretation of this scene see J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, 
p. 190. See also J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, pp. 103-07. A night 
scene which presages an event also occurs in Firdausi’s Shah-nama. For a detailed 
analysis of this scene see D. Davis, Epic and Sedition: the Case of Ferdowst’s Shaknameh, 
Fayetteville: University of Arkansas Press, 1992, pp. 167-74. 

“ See S.H. Nasr, “The World View and Philosophical Perspective of Hakim 
Nizami Ganjawi” in The Muslim World, Vol. 82, July-October, 1992, pp. 191-200. 
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The second element Nizami uses is the Koranic treatment of patri- 
arch Abraham’s communion with the stars (6:75-9). In this scene, 
when night spreads its darkness over the earth, a star comes into 
Abraham’s view which he mistakes for the creator; Koran com- 
mentators, such as Abi: Bakr Sirabadi, have identified this star with 
Venus.** However, when the moon rises, Abraham takes her as the 
Creator, and again, when the sun rises, Abraham thinks that the 
sun must be the Creator due to the splendour of its light. When 
sunset comes, he realises that there must be an eternal creator, who 
has fashioned all of these appearing and vanishing entities. In his 
Mishkat al-anwar (The Niche for Lights) Muhammad Ghazali explains 
that there are degrees of light, from the dim light of a star to the 
bright light of the sun, and to God as the Light of Lights from 
which all lights emanate.** His symbolic interpretation of lights is 
that they allude to man’s moral and mystical consciousness of his 
own soul as well as to his knowledge of God’s existence as the Light 
par excellence. Moreover, by making the stars appear to Abraham, 
God tested Abraham and taught him to be firm in his belief in God 
and avoid worshipping any other deity.*’ 

In Majniin and Layli, stars appear as night falls, and Majniin implores 
them to change his fortune. He first humbly begs Venus and then 
Jupiter, both of them representing good fortune and luck in Persian 
literature: 





*© See Qisas-i Qur’an-i majid: tafsir-i Abii Bakr ‘AGiq-i Nayshabirit mashhir ba Sirabadi, 
ed. Y. Mahdawi, Tehran: Diba, third edition, 1975, p. 73. See also Muhammad 
b. Jarir Tabari, Tartkh-i Tabari, Pers. trans. A. Payanda, Vol. 1, ‘Tehran: Asatir, 
p. 172. 

© See Al-Ghazali’s Mishkat al-Anwar, trans. W.H.T. Gairdner, London: Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1924, pp. 71-73. 

*’ Nasir ad-Din Tasi interprets Abraham’s communion with the stars as the mar- 
riage between the world of essence (dha@f) and the world of form (stra). The stars 
are taken as symbolic representations of the black-cyed virgins of paradise. See 
Aghaz wa anjam, ed. H. Hassanzada Amuli, Tehran: Islamic Culture and Propaganda 
Ministry, 1374, pp. 69 70. For Venus’ identification with ‘Uzza, one of the jahiliyya 
goddesses of the Arabs see Th. Noéldeke, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, under 
Arabs, p. 660. 

* Aba Rayhan Birini of Kharazm, Auab at-tafhim li-awa’il sand‘at at-tanjim, ed. 
J. Huma’i, Tehran: Babak, 1362, pp. 365-7, for the stars’ influence on man sec 
chapter five, pp. 316 539. Here Birini explains that “Saturn and Mars are inaus- 
picious at all moments: Saturn is the greater inauspiciousness and Mars the lesser. 
Jupiter and Venus are always auspicious: Jupiter is the greater auspiciousness and 
Venus the lesser.” 
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O Jupiter, O favourable star, 
O you who remain faithful in all of your promises. 
O you in whose glance lies the soul’s enlivening, 
under your rule the world can be conquered. 
O you who write the letter of succour, 
you are the guardian of triumph and victory. 
O you, upon whom the world’s existence rests, 
and who is disposed to the best interest of the course of the world, 
The elevation of my fortune depends on you, 
the heart receives its whole strength from you. 
Cast a glance on me by way of fidelity; 
solve [my problem] if you have any solution. 
Avert my declining fortune (idbdr) from me; 
lead in that which befits chivalrous men. 
Bring a token from the friend to me, 
one rose, lost from rose garden. 

(ll. 68-75) 


Like Abraham, when Majnin realises that Venus and Jupiter are 
unable to change his ill fate, he turns his face to God in a long 
prayer, asking him to change his destiny. Just as God tested Abra- 
ham’s faith by presenting the stars to him as deities, Nizami pre- 
sents Majniin with the same test and, through this story, condemns 
the worship of any other deity than God. In this way, Majnin is 
presented as a firm believer, who relies only on God. Nizami’s idea 
conforms to that of Muhammad Ghazali who, in his Mishkat al- 
anwar, on the basis of a prophetic tradition condemns those who 
study the stars for any purpose other than those prescribed in the 
Koran.* After his prayer, Majnin falls asleep and ‘his fortune’ (bakhé) 
makes him dream of a “tree growing from the earth to heaven:” 


A bird flew from the up of a branch 
and approached him with a bold nature 
Sprinkling pearls from its bill 
upon the top of Majnin’s crown. 

(ll. 95 6) 


The dream heralds the termination of Majniin’s ill-fortune and the 
beginning of a life filled with hope and happy tidings. When morn- 
ing dawns, Majniin awakes as spirited as the bird in his dream. In 
the following chapter, which describes the events of the day following 


“ The tradition runs as follows: “God has seventy thousand veils made of light 
and darkness; if he lifts up these veils, the mightiness of His Essence will burn the 
eyes of the seer.” 
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Majniin’s dream, the happy lover receives a letter from his forlorn 
beloved: 


Fortune, by which issues can be put on right course, 
woke up that day from its right side. 
Fortune (daulat) became weary of rebukes; 
fortune (bakAt) arrived, although it came late. 
(Ch. 46: ll. 3-4) 


The bird of Majniin’s dream becomes reality in the form of an 
enlightened old man ( pir-i niirani) who surprises Majnin with Layli’s 
letter. Such an old and enlightened man as a guide and helper of 
people appeared in classical Persian literature as early as Sana’i’s 
Sayr al-ibad ila ’l-ma‘ad (The Journey of the Servants to the Place of Return).” 
He appears frequently in the works of the Illuminationist philoso- 
pher, Shihab ad-Din Suhrawardi, especially in the ‘Aql-i surkh (The 
Purple Archangel). Here, this venerated old man represents the Active 
Intelligence, an intermediary between Universal Reason and the 
human intellect.”' Although Nizami does not explicitly indicate that 
this old man can be taken as a representation of the Active Intelli- 
gence, he does compare him to the prophet Ahidr, a character who 
is often taken as Active Intelligence in mystico-allegorical narratives. 
If we wish to apply this model, Layli, the old man and Majnin 
would represent the Universal Soul, the Active Intelligence, and the 
human intellect, respectively. 

The enlightened old man unites the lovers by arranging a meet- 
ing. Before delivering Layli’s letter to Majnin, the old man addresses 
Majnin, alluding to his change of fortune: “O you whose wild horse 
of fortune has become tamed (.. .).”” 

In chapter 47:52-5, Layli urges Majnin in her letter to divert his 
attention from the transitory world: 


For your own sake, be happy with yourself 

as you are in this plane. 

Do not frown because of the revolution of the world, 
for this Wheel of time revolves all the time. 

Do not look at the farmer, who sows the sceds, 

look rather at the seeds, which bear seeds again. 
The date-tree that bears thorns today 

will yield fresh dates as its fruit tomorrow. 


” See De Bruijn, Persian Sufi Poetn, p. 90. 
* H. Corbin in E/r, under ‘Aql-e Surkh. 
*% The word ram, ‘tamed’ also refers to the zodiacal sign, Anes. 
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Majniin’s good fortune lasts until Layli’s death. When Layli dies, in 
chapter 62:51—3, Majniin alludes to the tree of his dream and con- 
demns the tyranny of destiny: 


A blossom sprouted from my tree, 

woe to me because my fortune (bakhf) did not last. 
I had a handful of fair violets, 

pure they were, when they grew from my heart. 
A tyrant robbed me of them; 

I had sown them [but] he reaped them. 


8. Majniin’s bakht and daulat 


Bakht and daulat are two of the central concepts employed by Nizami 
to signify Majniin’s ill-fate. The word dakht, ‘fortune’ occurs quite 
frequently in the poem. Fortune holds sway over the actions and 
decisions of all the characters, including the narrator. Etymologically, 
it is derived from the Middle Persian (Pahlawi) bakhtan (New Pers. 
bakhshidan, ‘to apportion,’ ‘to allot’), from which we have bakhsh, a 
share or allocation. Thus its meaning was the same as the Arabic, 
and Koranic word nasib. The difference between them is that nasib 
refers mainly to what is allocated by God, whereas bakht is used in 
New Persian in the sense of good and bad fortune. Its meaning 
depends on the context, as well as on the pre- and post-modifying 
adjectives.** Nizami’s use of bakAt is in line with his predecessors, 
such as Firdausi and Gurgani, in whose epics bakht holds sway over 
everything.** In Layli and Majniin, bakht underscores other synony- 
mous words for destiny. It appears both as an abstract concept and 
as a personified figure: sometimes Fortune the Watcher falls asleep, 
at times it dies and then comes to life again. At the beginning of 
the story, Majniin’s father strongly desires that the ‘hand of fortune’ 
(dast-t bakht) may bestow a son on him; he strongly believes in the 
all-vanquishing power of bakht. In chapter 31:85-6, Majniin says to 
himself: 


Today, the day has stretched its hand 
while fortune, which was asleep, has died. 


* For the use of bakht in Pahlaui texts see L.H. Gray, in Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, under Fortune. 
* See H. Ringgren, Fatalism, p. 21. 
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There must be fidelity in the fortune of 
one like me who has sound reason. 


Bakht brings misery and happiness, honour and contempt, grief and 
pleasure. Nothing can escape from its hand. It is depicted as a hunter 
who, at a distance, shoots fatal arrows, and when he is near, cuts 
off the bond of union between lovers. Man may end in ruin if he 
is not satisfied with his own allotted portion. When man craves for 
more things than God has actually apportioned, bakht will turn its 
back on him and will play with him like a cat with a mouse. When 
bakht is used in a positive sense, the poct says that bakAt turns its 
face to man or that it smiles upon him. When used in a negative 
sense, bakht turns its back; it frowns and eagerly throws its lasso to 
catch man. Bakht often seeks a pretext to punish people. Majnin is 
aware of his misfortune and strongly believes in his predetermined 
fate. In various modes of expressions, he frequently complains of his 
‘bad-fortune’ (bakht-i bad), and weeps for his luckless condition. In 
chapter 22:18, Majnin compares bakht to a ruthless hunter chasing 
him constantly: “My ill-fortune is looking after me/how can one 
wash ill-fortune from oneself ?” Again in chapter 40:14, when Majniin 
answers his father’s plea to come home, he refers to his ill-luck: “My 
fortune (bakht) has entrusted me to the wind in such a way/that 
whatever I have heard, is all memories.” 

Majniin himself is also compared to the fluctuating modes of for- 
tune. When Majnin’s father comes to see him in his ruined place 
in chapter 20:58, he finds him with “The blood of his liver stream- 
ing from his eyes/falling and rising like his fortune (bakhf).” His wan- 
dering in the desert in chapter 27:6 are compared to his bakht, too: 
“In accordance with his own fortune (bakAl), the fugitive Majnin 
roamed the desert in a bewildering manner.” 

Moreover, in chapter 47:20, Layli emphasises Majniin’s ill-fate by 
comparing her separation from Majnin with the latter’s ill-fortune: 
“In accordance with your fortune (dakht), I am separated from 
you/although I am alone, I am your mate.” In chapter 48:114, in 
his letter to Layli, Majnin refers to his own declining fortune: “If 
my declining fortune (:dbdr) becomes invisible/may your ascending 
fortune (igbal) be everlasting.”*’ 


* Other references to Majniin’s bakht can be found in chapters 14:41 and 19:4 
respectively: “Had fortune (bakht) removed its interests from Majniin’s heart/he 
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Majnin’s ill-fate is also described using compound words relating 
to salt in three places. His bakht is characterised as being saltish (shir), 
or black (styah), both pointing to intense misfortune. In chapter 23:21, 
when ‘Amiri takes his son home for the first time, the narrator char- 
acterises Majniin as shiir-bakht: “Due to his salty fortune (shiir-bakhit) 
that enamoured heart/arduously tried to be patient.” In chapter 
42:70, which describes the death of Majniin’s father, the narrator 
again refers to Majniin’s salty fortune: “He let out a breath because 
of his salty fortune (shiir-bakh@)/he lived through a hundred thou- 
sand toils.” After the death of Layli in chapter 62:24, Majniin laments 
to himself and asks rhetorical questions, addressing Layli as 6z-namak, 
the saltless one: “O saltless one, what kind of salty fortune is this?/why 
are you so hard on this feeble person?” 

Bakht often stands in sharp contrast to daulat, a good turn of for- 
tune. Whereas daulat is always positive, bakht appears both in a neg- 
ative and positive sense. In chapter 16 of Makhzan al-asrar, Nizami 
sets out his concept of daulat: 


The course of action depends on daulat, and not on our deliberation 
as long as the world exists, daulat offers sustenance. 

Man will fall on the ground because of the lack of daulat, 

why should the owners of daulat be afraid of the world? 

They will offer you power by daulat and not because of illusion; 
No one receives daulat as a play-thing. 

Circle around the head of the fortunate ones (daulattyan) 

so that you may be freed from revolution. 

Happiness comes forth from the star Gemini (jauza) 

so smash the walnut (jauz) and try your fortune (bakhé).* 

Be humble when you are knocking at the door of daulat, 

divest yourself of the knot of worldly concerns. 


Daulat is always awake and vigilant whereas bakit can fall asleep and 
go on a journey.” In chapter 31:99, when the chieftain Naufal realises 


would never return again to his native dwelling.” “Fortune (bakht) has removed its 
interest from his heart/his father was entrapped by Majniin’s problem.” 

‘® W. Dastgird? observes that whoever is born under the influence of Gemini is 
graced with daulat, reason, and fortune. It was the custom of the ancient Iranian 
kings to foretell the fortune of their children by breaking walnuts. See Makhzan al- 
asrar, pp. 154° 5. 

7 In one of his ghazals with the matla‘, mah-am dmad ba dar-t khdna-u dar khana 
nabiidam/khana git?i ba saram rikht chii in qissa shuniidam (‘My Moon arrived at my 
house, but I was not at home/it was as if the house crashed upon my head when 
I heard this tale’), the twentieth-century poct, Shahniyar, illustrates the contrast 
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that he cannot unite Majniin with Layli, he suggests to Majnin that 
he might marry some other maiden: “So that you can achieve your 
goal through such a maiden/and that fortune (daulaf) may return to 
your door.” Apparently Naufal believes that by choosing another 
maiden, whose star is in harmony with Majniin’s star, the poor lover 
can be sure that his daulat may return to him. Majniin’s father advises 
his son in chapter 20:28-31 to associate with those who are fortu- 
nate so that his daulat come back to him: 


Associate with those who are fortunate (daulafyan), 
escape from this fugitive fortune (bakht-t guriz-pa). 

Let fortune never slip away from the hand, because 
where fortune exists, there exists heart’s gratification too. 
Fortune is the source of solutions to problems; 

it is the turquoise seal of lordship. 

The victory through which the world was conquered 
was due to good fortune. 


9. Majniin’s fate based on gnostic principles 


As with many other Persian poets, Nizami’s view of the world is 
profoundly influenced by gnosticism. He leans heavily on the gnos- 
tic idea of fate, which separates the godhead from the material world. 
In the gnostic system, it is accepted that the soul ascends to its native 
abode. In each of his epics, Nizami dwells on the theme of the soul’s 
ascent when he portrays the Prophet’s nocturnal Ascension (mi‘ra).™ 


between daulat and bakht in a single distich: “That vigilant fortune (daulaf) arrived 
while fortune (bakhi) put me in a deep sleep/I, who had not slept a single night of 
my life because of my nightly visions of her.” See Muhammad Husayn Shahnyar, 
Diwan, Tchran: Qiyam, fifteenth edition, 1377, Vol. 1, p. 293. 

* For the Ascension theme in prayer and as an object of mystical meditation, 
see A. Schimmel, Mystical Dimenswns of Islam, pp. 218-21. For an analysis of mr‘raj 
in Nizami’s work see C. H. de Fouchécour, “Les Récits d’ascension (Me‘raj) dans 
Vocuvre de Nizami” in Etudes irano- aryennes offertes a Gilbert Lazard, ed. C.H. de 
Fouchécour, & P. Gignoux, Paris, 1989, pp. 99-108; for further literature on the 
mi'raj see B. Schrieke and J. Horovitz in the EJ, under Mi‘radj. Strangely enough, 
the rich mi‘raj literature in Persian language is not treated in this entry, except that 
B.W. Robinson makes a short reference to the importance of this theme among 
Iranian peoples in the sub-entry on “The Mi‘radj in the Islamic Art.” Persian 
speaking poets dwelled extensively on this theme for various purposes. Compare 
G. Bowering in the Encyclopaedia of Religion, under Mi‘raj. See also M.A. Sells, Early 
Islamic Mysticism: Sufi, Qur’an, Mi'raj, Poetic and Theological Writings, New York: Paulist 
Press, 1996, pp. 47-56 and chapter 7 on Bistami. 
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He encourages man to follow the Prophet’s ascent, and to divest 
himself of all things material and free himself from the bondage of 
the formal world.*? 

Nizami depicts the Prophet’s nocturnal journey with dazzling 
beauty, as an ideal representation of man’s spiritual elevation and 
moral perfection. The Prophet travelled through the spheres, encoun- 
tering all the prophets on his way. He finally arrived at the Divine 
Presence, leaving the angel Gabriel and his wondrous steed (Biraq) 
behind.© Then he journeyed beyond dimensions and time, leaving 
everything behind. He ascended so high that even Gabriel, who con- 
ducted the Prophet through the spheres to the Empyrean, said: “If 
I had set one step further, my wings would have been burned.” 

The ascension can be taken symbolically as liberation from the 
dictates of this corruptible and material world, and attaining to lov- 
ing union with the immaterial Beloved. Freeing oneself from the 
world is a prerequisite to gaining release from the dictates of fate. 
In some of his works, the poet devotes special chapters to “the 
Reproach to the World,” as in Khusrau and Shirin, in others he incor- 
porates his severe censure of the world in the story itself. In Lay 
and Majniin, after the death of characters such as Ibn Salam, Majniin’s 
father and mother, Layli and Majnin, the narrator finds an oppor- 
tunity to describe the malignant aspects of this world. Here the world 
is likened to a dark and deep abyss, an ugly crone or a stinking 
whore who has made herself up to seduce man, a demon with an 
angelic appearance seeking man’s soul (41:26; 61:90), the house of 
sorrow (41:22), the province of demons, and the passage of deluge 
(41:29). The world has a sweet mouth like a date, but its kisses are 
date-thorns (41:30). It is ‘an ancient decaying caravanserai,’ an unsta- 
ble bridge on which nothing can be built; it is a sandpit (khdkddn). 
The world is often blamed for its transitoriness and the vicissitudes 
it brings to mankind. In Makhzan al-asraér, Nizami remarks that “the 
world is not worth a (grain of) barley because it is transient.”®' Day 


* For Nizami’s view on the world see M. Tharwat, Ganyina-yi hikmat, pp. 101-13. 

® See R. Paret in EJ, under Burak. 

§' In Sharaf-nama, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 89, ll. 3-7, Nizami gives a forthright 
definition of ‘world’ ( jahan): “What is the world? abstain from its incantaton/obtain 
deliverance from its claws//The world is a tree with six branches [lit. ‘sides’] and 
four roots/it has nailed many a body to four pins//Our leaves will fall one by one 
from this tree/when a hard wind blows//You will find none will settle in this gar- 
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and night are compared by Nizami to two audacious mice (mish-t 
gustakh), or to two black and white birds or moths, which are mak- 
ing a hole in the bag of man’s life. Nizami uses a number of Prophetic 
Traditions such as “the world is the seedbed for the hereafter’; ‘the 
world is the prison of the pious believer’ and particularly “die before 
you die’ to remind the reader of the world’s fleeting nature.®? 


10. A web of fates 


In so far as Majnin is the victim of fate, Nizami is consciously fol- 
lowing the footprints of his precursors such as Firdausi and Gurgant, 
who in turn revived the ancient Iranian concept of fate in their epics. 
Nizami’s fatalistic treatment of destiny perfectly fits the dramatic 
aspect of Majniin’s legend. By emphasising this aspect of Majniin’s 
character and by maintaining a fatalistic ideology throughout most 
of the poem, Nizami presents a vivid picture of the lover who is 
trapped in the unfortunate web of fate. This belief in a predestined 
fate is not confined to Majnin alone: the narrator and all other 
characters in the poem also submit themselves to the decrees of des- 
tiny and strongly believe in the supernatural heavenly powers. 
However, beyond fatalism there is also philosophy. Nizami shows 
that man should be content with his own allotted portion of des- 
tiny, which the Apportioner has engraved in the Well-Preserved 
Tablet at the dawn of creation. Any desire to alter one’s predeter- 
mined fate may turn into a catastrophe because God, who acts in 
the best interest of his creation, has allocated man’s portion on the 
basis of the capacity of each individual. The only way of dealing 
with inexorable destiny is to realise one’s own shortcomings, and 
have a firm belief in God. Majnin is aware of his ill-fate, and 
although at times he poses philosophical questions concerning fate, 
he submits entirely to his own share of destiny. Moreover, Majniin’s 
supplication to the stars shows the futility of relying on stars to chang- 
ing the course of destiny. Here Majniin demonstrates that the stars 
are also God’s creatures and they act according to God’s will; man 


den/everyone will cast his glance on it for a breath//Every instant, a new fruit 
appears on it/one withers away, while another waxes.” 

® See, for instance, Ahusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, 99:40: “It could be bet- 
ter to learn this advice/that we die once before we have died.” 
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should implore God instead of the heavenly bodies. In Layl and 
Manin, Nizami rejects the idea that the celestial bodies, as agents 
of God, exert a direct influence on the sublunary events, without 
eliminating entirely the popular idea of the role of the stars and 
planets. In addition, by employing the Koranic story of Abraham’s 
communion with the stars, Nizami alludes to the spiritual degrees 
of light as these have been explained by Muhammad Ghazali. 
Combined with a negative view of the world, this closely resembles 
a gnostic philosophy. For those fallen into the world of fate, the only 
way to rise to the original home is by way of Gnostic intuition. 


CHAPTER TEN 


“PEARLS SCATTERED FROM THE LIPS” 


1. Majniin’s poetic genius 


One of the principal attributes of Majniin that caused him to become 
a legendary character is his poetic genius. This trait is underscored 
in early Arabic sources such as the Kitab ash-shi‘yr, in which Ibn 
Qutayba focuses primarily on Majniin’s poetry.' Here, Majnin plainly 
declares himself a poet and even competes with other famous bards 
such as Qays b. Dharih, the lover of Lubna. 

In line with the Arabic sources, Nizami presents Majniin as an 
able poet who dazzles the reader with his wit and poetic gift. In 
fact, due to the beauty of his poems, scholars such as J.E. Bertel’s 
have remarked that whenever Majnin speaks, the text becomes com- 
plicated and is lavishly adorned with rhetorical figures.’ It would be 
hard to show that the poem is more rhetorically dense when Majnin 
is speaking, especially since Nizami is a word magician and a mas- 
ter in using figures of speech: even the lines he gives to a shadowy 
character possess poetic significance. It may be that Bertel’s has been 
led to his conclusion simply because, with 54 speeches, Majniin is 
the second most loquacious character, after the narrator who deliv- 
ers 164 speeches. 

Bertel’s connects Majniin’s poetic ability to the effects of love: “If 
in Khusrau and Shirin, love inspires the characters to perform heroic 
deeds, here Nizami displays passion transformed into exquisite poetry.”* 
In contrast to Bertel’s positive evaluation of Majniin’s poctry, J. Scott 
Meisami characterises Majniin’s poctry as “a perverted art precisely 
because it is limited to self-expression and knows no higher purpose; 
like the desert in which it is produced, it is sterile.”* Some lines 





' ‘Abdullah b. Muslim Ibn Qutayba, Atlab ash-shir, Vol. 2, p. 565. For a treat- 
ment of the legend of Majnin in al-Walibi’s Diwdn and other Arabic sources, see 
A.E. Khairallah, Love, Madness and Poetry, chapters 2 and 3. 

? J.E. Bertel’s, [zbrannye Trudy, p. 273. 

* Tbid., p. 273. 

* J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, p. 165; also see idem, “Kings and 
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further on, she adds: (...) “Majniin’s madness causes his poetry to 
provide, not guidance toward conduct (the proper function of poetry), 
but misguidance—it is, in short, a negative exemplum.”° If we are 
to assess such judgements, we will first have to analyse some speci- 
mens of Majniin’s poetry. 

Poetry is the main vehicle used by Majniin to express himself and 
to convince people of his sincere love. Strictly speaking, the form of 
Majniin’s poetry is the same mathnawi as the narrative text. Nizami 
does not insert the ghazal in its conventional form in his romance, 
as in other Persian ‘Udhrite romances such as ‘Ayyiiqi’s Warga and 
Gulshah.° Still Nizami produces sheer lyricism in the mathnawi form; 
the poet is demonstrating the possibilities of this poetic form for var- 
ious genres. In a study of the occurrence of the ghazal in romances, 
Robert Dankoff argues that where poets such as Nizami have not 
inserted ghazal into their romances, their text “has the same austere 
and unrelieved quality that we find in the epic and religious math- 
nawis.”’ And at the end of his article, Dankoff concludes: 


Why Nizami chose to do without them (i.e. ghazals), even in his Layi 
u Majniin, is a question that has not yet been addressed, so far as I 
know, by literary scholars of Persian, and I shall but suggest an answer 
here. Fakhruddin Gurgani, before Nizami, had also avoided them in 
his Vis u Ramin (ca. 1050) although Ramin, like Varga, is a minstrel 
who composes poems to his beloved. That Gurgani and ‘Ayyiqi fol- 
lowed different paths might be due to their different sources, the one 
drawing from pre-Islamic Persian romance, the other from Arabic sto- 
ries of love-poets. If ‘Ayyiqi and Gurgani were the two possible mod- 
els for Nizami, it is easy to see why he chose Gurgani, the superior 
poet by far.® 


Dankoff’s arguments are not entirely accurate: concerning his first 
point, that the text remains “austere and unrelieved” without the 





Lovers: Ethical Dimensions of Medieval Persian Romance” in Edebtyat, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1987, p. 19. 

° Ibid., p. 165. 

® Apart from ‘Ayyiqi’s romance, the ghazal occurs in the genre of dah-néma such 
as ‘Iraqi’s ‘Ushshdg-ndma, or Auhadi of Maragha’s Mantig al-‘ushshag. In Auhadi’s 
poem even single lines are added. For the genre of dah-nama see T. Gandjei, “The 
Genesis and Definition of a Literary Composition: the Dah-nama (“Ten love-letters”)” 
in Der Islam, 47, 1971, pp. 59-66. 

7 R. Dankoff, “The Use of Ghazal in Persian and Turkish Masnavis” in Joumal 
of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. 43, 1984, p. 9. 

® Tbid., p. 22. 
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inclusion of the ghazal, it will become evident here that Nizami pro- 
duces lyrics of highest quality without risking the harmony of the 
text by inserting the rigid form of the ghazal. As we shall see in sev- 
eral examples in a moment, the quality of the lyrics speaks for itself. 
In fact, H. Jawid singles out many couplets from Nizaimi’s poem 
which have influenced the lyric style of Hafiz, Persia’s grand lyri- 
cist. With regard to Dankoff’s suggestion that Nizami preferred 
Gurgani over ‘Ayyiiqi, it must be said that Nizami imitates Gurgani 
in his previous poem, Khusrau and Shirin, for which the subject-mat- 
ter, as in Gurgani’s poem, is drawn from pre-Islamic Persia.'° What 
is more, in Laylt and Majniin, we see traces of ‘Ayyiqi: the lovers 
meeting at school, the female beloved’s resistance to an imposed hus- 
band, the occurrence of wars, etc., may have been taken from ‘Ayyidi. 
Nizami does not choose one, ignoring the other: as an excellent 
story-teller, he uses all the material at his disposal to recount his 
story in a charming way. 

There are at least thirty explicit references to Majnin as a poet, 
composing various types of poetry.'’ The first appears in chapter 
14:33, where the narrator reports that Majnin, who is only ten years 
of age, “sang splendid hymns (suriid) and chanted woefully like lovers.” 
His poetry revolves primarily around love and Layli: “On whatever 
theme Majniin told a story, he did not deviate from the tale of 
Layli.”'? Majniin interweaves the topic of love with the themes of 
abstinence and preparation for the afterlife, especially in passages in 
which he mourns someone’s death. The author, the narrator and 
the characters of the poem speak more about man’s transient nature 
in the world than love itself. Abstinence has been treated by mys- 
tics as a concrete way of preparing oneself for the station of ‘anni- 
hilation’ (fana’) in the immaterial Beloved. 


* H. Jawid, Hafiz-i Jawid, pp. 253--57. 

'© Nizami not only followed Gurgani in his choice of the metre, he also imitated 
his insertion of the letters the lovers exchange, and his description of night. 

'' The following types of poetry are mentioned: love lyrics (ghazals), odes (gasi- 
das), tales (gissas), anecdotes (htkayas), hymns (suriids), love songs (nashid-t mthrabdni), 
erotic introductions to odes (nastbs), fragmentary poetry (qgif‘as), and couplets (dayss). 

'2 Chapter 27:39. 
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2. Poetry as a mirror of Majniin’s psychological states 


It would be redundant to cite all the passages in which Majnin 
exposes something of his poetic genius. In what follows, a number 
of Majniin’s monologues will be considered. The role of the narra- 
tor in this form of speech will also be treated here, because the 
reader’s response depends largely on the way the narrator presents 
the monologues. Most of Majniin’s monologues are framed by pre- 
ceding and following comments by the narrator which are as impor- 
tant as the monologue itself. They regulate the tone of the monologue 
so that Majniin is subordinated to the narrator. Empathic adjectives 
such as “destitute,” or “lonely,” and images such as “burning like a 
candle,” “the floating earth” and “broken-winged bird,” which are 
repeated throughout the poem, shape the reader’s opinion of Majnin. 

In the monologues, the narrator reveals the depth and complexity 
of Majniin’s psyche. Majniin is depicted as a connoisseur of poetry, 
as a thinking character who is aware of his surroundings. Since he 
often focuses his attention on ontological questions, it seems that 
Majnin is the only thinking character in the poem, apart from the 
narrator. What is more, Majniin’s philosophy corresponds entirely 
to that of the narrator. This is important when interpreting Majniin’s 
character. The narrator never criticises him and always shows sym- 
pathy with him. 

Generally speaking, the monologues purport to present a real psy- 
chological process, revealing the character’s level of intelligence, philo- 
sophical stance and social class.'* In his monologues, Majniin reveals 
his most intimate thoughts and feelings, and his intentions. By expos- 
ing his deepest emotions and his selfless love for Layli to the audi- 
ence, and justifying his behaviour, he gradually wins the reader’s 
sympathy. Sometimes, he seems to beg the reader for help by pre- 
senting himself as a lonely, frail framed and ill-starred person who 
is unable to find a solution for his problem. His tears are another 
perceptible symptom to convince the reader of the injustice done to 
him. His speech is so emotionally powerful and moving that the 
reader may well weep for his wretched condition. 

Majniin’s monologues have several advantages in terms of influencing 
the reader. They share the directive feature of communicative lan- 


'S See Dorrit Cohn, Transparent Minds: Narrative Modes for Presenting Consciousness in 
Fiction, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978, p. 88. 
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guage. In addition to figures of speech, Majniin uses many proverbs, 
wise sayings and comparisons to depict his state of mind. The reader 
is actually placed in a particular corner, from which he is compelled 
to see a limited number of topics, such as love, life’s transience and 
death, repeated throughout the poem. In the monologues, the reader 
expects to find answers to questions that are not properly answered 
in other parts of the poem. 

The reader is often made aware of the fact that a shift is taking 
place from one form of speech to another; the shift is heralded either 
by the title of a new chapter, or by a brief note from the narrator, 
who interprets and vindicates the coming monologue.'* It should be 
added here that Nizami uses the literary resources of the classical 
Persian tradition as a medium to present monologues. Various gen- 
res of poetry are borrowed, each fitting Majniin’s psychological state 
at a certain time and the situations in which he finds himself. His 
monologues include the genre of ‘prayers’ (munajat) when he speaks 
to God (ch. 45); ‘complaints’ (shakwa’iyya) when he speaks to the 
wind, a crow and the stars (chapters 15, 34, 45 respectively); ‘elegy’ 
(marthiya) when he cries for the death of a loved one; the ‘state of 
one’s condition’ (hasb-i hal) when he speaks to himself (ch. 18). 
Sometimes these genres are synthesised in one passage. The motifs 
and metaphors used in Majniin’s poetry are drawn mainly from the 
genres of ‘love-lyrics’ (ghazaliyyat), the antinomian motifs in love poetry 
usually denoted by the term qalandaniyyat,'’ ‘bacchanalia’ (khamnyyat), 
and ‘asceticism’ (zuhdipyal). 

Majniin’s first monologue occurs in chapter 18 and extends over 
63 couplets. The narrator introduces the speech and sums up Majniin’s 
poor physical and mental state. He paints a grim picture of the des- 
titute lover. He expresses Majniin’s thought, mood, shocking state, 


4 As D, Cohn has noted, the monologues “generally contain flurries of unan- 
swered questions, exclamations, invocations, invectives or curses addressed to vari- 
ous absent persons, human and divine.” Cohn’s characterisation of this type of 
speech fits the monologues in Nizami’s poem. However it should be remembered 
that Nizami’s text, like most medieval narratives, was written for a primarily oral 
culture. The whole text, whether monologue, dialogue, or narrative, is meant to be 
read to an audience. It cannot be compared to a modern novel which may detail 
all kinds of psychological subtleties, inner conflicts and the desires of characters. 
See D. Cohn, Transparent Minds, p. 99. For a discussion of the difference between 
a medieval romance and modern novel, see J. Stevens, Medieval Romance, p. 175. 

'? For a useful treatment of the antinomian motifs sce J.T.P. de Bruijn, Persian 
Sufi Poetry, pp. 74-5; also see D. Sabir, Afaq-i ghazal, pp. 202-16. 
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nervous breakdown and feelings with words and images such as 
“senseless,” “intoxicated,” “tearful,” “dressed in rags,” “abandoned,” 
etc. Majniin’s loneliness, his throwing dust on his head as a sign of 
having lost a loved one, his feeling of being a stranger amongst his 
own people and the way people cry for him are highlighted. ‘These 
descriptions require emotional reactions from the reader, especially 
when Majniin’s speech supports the narrator’s words. 

The narrator introduces one monologue as follows: 


Like clay, Majniin was slapped abjectly upon a stone, 
and another stone was put upon his heart.'® 
His pure body was ground between two stones, 
become like the lees.'’ 

(chapter 18, ll. 17-8) 


These lines prepare the reader for Majniin’s lengthy complaint, of 
which only the relevant couplets will be quoted: 


Majniin sat down and mournfully cried: 

“O what shall I do? What is my cure? (.. .) 

The flask of good name and the glass of honour 
fell on a stone and are broken. (.. .) 

I am the crippled prey of the beloved, 

I am the target of her arrows. 

I ask the beloved, whom I obey like my heart, 

to kill me for her own sake. 

Should my beloved call me drunk, I am drunk 
and should she say I am mad, I am that too. (...) 
I wish the wind, which entrusted me to destruction, 
would blow on me, 

Or that mighty lightning might strike 

and set both my house and life on fire. (...) 

My kinsmen despise me because of my nature; 
friends are ashamed of my name. (.. .) 

O companions of the feast and the bowstring, 

I bid you all farewell, farewell, (. . .) 

You stole my heart and soul, what kind of a treachery is this? 
this is no game, it is a tyrannous hand. (.. .) 
Although my hand cannot grasp union with you, 

I do not despair, since I subsist on hope.” 


‘© To put a stone on one’s heart means to be sorrowful. The reference seems to 
be to grinding dry clay in a mill. 

'’ Here Nizami is using mill imagery. For a treatment of mill imagery in Persian 
poctry see my article “The Spinning of the Mill Lightens My Soul” in Persica, 2001, 
No. 17, Leuven: Peeters, pp. 107-26. 
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A thirsty infant sees many times in his dream 
that he is given water from a golden bowl. 
But when he awakes from sweet sleep 
he is sucking his finger for thirst. (.. .) 
Your love cannot be removed from my heart; 
this secret cannot be revealed to anybody. 
This secret has permeated my body with the milk 
and will depart from my body with my soul. 

(ll. 22, 25, 29-31, 35-6, 40, 42, 84-5) 


The narrator rounds off Majniin’s complaint by depicting the sym- 
pathetic reaction of people who are watching Majnin, so arousing 
the reader’s compassion: 


He said this and fell to the ground; 
those who were watching became sorrowful. 
Out of compassion they wished to find a solution for him, 
and took him to his home again. 
(ll. 86-7) 


What is interesting in these last two couplets is that we discover that 
there are actually other listeners present, in addition to Zephyr. At 
the beginning of the speech, there is no listener, their unmarked 
arrival makes it seem that people have gathered around Majniin when 
they heard his sad complaint. Their presence and response accentu- 
ate Majniin’s miserable state and influence the reader’s judgement. 

In his lyric passage, which has the quality but not the form of a 
ghazal, Majnin uses various metaphors borrowed from love poetry 
to depict his own condition. He is acutely aware that both Layli 
and himself are the target of popular blame (maldma). In a mystical 
context, such blame is positive and shows the high station the lover 
can achieve on the path of love. The blame should go so far that 
even friends and relatives must become strangers and blame the 
lover. Many malamat mystics deliberately provoked people by their 
actions in order to be blamed. Majniin is like a galandar-mystic who 
violates social norms and concentrates on one goal: worshipping the 
Beloved. What is more, Majniin shows his utter servitude to Layli 
using hunting metaphors. He depicts himself as Layli’s “crippled 
prey,” who is still the target of her arrows. Then he reveals his desire 
to be slain by the hand of the beloved. In contrast, blame in the 
mundane sense of the word is ruinous for Layli and her tbe. Majnin 
does not take Layli’s position into consideration, and continues to 
idealise her in public. Layli, however, accepts Majniin’s behaviour 
and never turns against him: it is her father who intervenes. In her 
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messages to Majniin, she encourages him to compose erotic poems 
for her. 

Another monologue from Majniin complaining to Zephyr (bdd-i 
saba) appears in chapter fifteen. The address to the wind is a pop- 
ular fopos in Persian lyrical and didactic poetry. For instance, in the 
Sayr al-bad, Sana’i wraps up his whole narrative in the form of a 
message delivered by the wind.'® This is an ingenious literary device 
used by many poets to cast their didactic message in indirect reported 
speech. In Nizami’s Laylt and Majniin, the Zephyr is not merely an 
implied listener; it is a messenger to whom Majnin confides his int- 
mate feelings and personal thoughts. The Zephyr brings Layli’s scent 
to Majniin and takes Majniin’s messages to her. By speaking to the 
wind, and indirectly to the reader, Majniin becomes more credible, 
because such a love message is confidential and the reader is curi- 
ous to hear it. The passage is prefaced by the narrator’s description 
of Majniin’s loneliness, his fervent and chaste love, his broken heart 
and his torrent of tears. The passage is a lyric containing elements 
from the genre of shakwa’iyya (‘complaint’) and hasb-i hal. The 
significance of this excerpt is that Majniin explains why and how he 
has fallen in love. This passage is of great importance as far as the 
transformation of Majniin’s character is concerned. He is still in the 
early stages of loverhood and this is the first place in the poem in 
which he gives vent to his feelings in a long and cohesive fashion. 
He begs the Zephyr: 


O Zephyr, rise at the morning glow 

and attach yourself to the up of Layli’s curl. 

Say to her that the one who was robbed by the wind, 
is your fallen one (ufldada) in the dust of your road, 

He is imploring your breath from Zephyr; 

he is telling his anguish to the earth’s dust. 

Send a breeze from your land, 

give him a handful of dust as a memory. 

Everyone, who does not blow like a breeze towards you, 
is not worth the wind, let alone the dust. 

And he, who does not submit his life to you, 

it would be better for him to die of grief. 

Had the fire of your love not existed, 

the storm of sorrow for you would have stolen my life. 


'* See J.T.P. de Bruijn, Persian Sufi Poetry, p. 90. For the poetic use of al-saba and 
its difference from the Zephyr see J. Stetkevych, The ephyers of Najd, pp. 123-34. 
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O loved one, were you not the tears of my eyes 
the fire of your sorrow would have burned my heart. 
The sun, which shines on the [whole] world, 
will be scourged by my firing sigh. 
O hidden candle of the chamber of my soul, 
do not afflict your very own moth. 
Your enchanting eyes made me dream 
that my liver was being roasted so much. 
O, your grief and sorrow are the comfort of the heart; 
they are both the cure and the wound of the heart. 
Your lips are sugar, so if you may, 
give a portion to me. 
Being thus distracted in such a bond [of love] 
that sugar is the consoling confection. 
O moon, I have fallen from your eyes 
because I was suddenly struck by an evil eye. 
I, who am afflicted by an evil eye, 
have lost a ripe love like yourself. 
Many fresh and ripe fruits 
have fallen on the ground because of an evil eye. 
The hinting fingers of the world have slain hundreds of people, 
for, indeed, the wound of an evil finger is a killing one. 
That indigo-coloured line, which is painted around the face, 
is to repel the evil eye of the rival. 
(ll. 19-37) 


In this ghazal, Majniin refers to some important aspects of his loving 
state. Not only is he utterly obedient to Layli himself, he suggests 
in couplet 24 that others, who do not proffer their lives to Layli, 
would do better to die from sorrow. By idealising Layli as an immac- 
ulate being, Majniin universalises his beloved; she does not belong 
only to Majniin, but to the whole world. Through this kind of ide- 
alisation, which is usually expressed in religious terminology, Majnin 
shows his sincere humility to his lady and, at a symbolic level, he 
invites people to worship and love his beloved. Layli is literally every- 
thing for Majniin: she is both malady and remedy. The fire of her 
love evaporates the storm of Layli’s sorrow which would otherwise 
have cost Majniin his life. Majnin compares Layli with his own 
tears. The personified tears extinguish the burning fire of Majniin’s 
heart. Hyperbolically, Majniin claims that his sighs could even burn 
the glowing sun. What is more, Majniin gives a reason for his present 
state. He blames Layli’s ‘enchanting eyes’ (chashm-i jadi), which have 
cast a spell on him and have caused him to sleep. In other words, 
Majnin is in a kind of ecstatic state, concentrating his attention only 
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on Layli. Majniin feels he is a victim of both an evil eye and a hint- 
ing finger.'? 

Another monologue from Majniin appears in chapter 34, in which 
he addresses a black crow and asks it to take a message to his 
beloved. Once again the narrator prefaces Majniin’s monologue with 
a description of the extremity of his condition. Majniin is reported 
to be very thirsty, walking in the desert at noon with the blistering 
sun shining relentlessly on him. The desperate lover is looking for 
shade and water when he finds an oasis arrayed with graceful trees 
and a shining lawn “like green silk.” After satisfying his thirst and 
lying down under a tree, he sees a crow perching on the branches. 
Majniin compares his own wretched condition to the blackness of 
the bird and takes the crow’s black hue as a sign of mourning: 


He said: “O black one whose book [i.e. record of one’s deeds] is blank, 

on whose account are you clothed in black? 

O night-glowing one, why are you dressed in the night’s colour? 

why is your day turned as black as today? (.. .) 

On the day when you go to my beloved 

say to her that I am done without her. 

Do comprehend, for, if you cannot understand, 

I will become annihilated in my ruined condition. 

You said: ‘Be not afraid, I will assist you,’ 

but I fear I will die because of this passion. (. . .) 

When a wolf steals a lamb from the side of her mother, 

of what use is the cry of the shepherd! 

When the storm destroys the foundation, 

[what difference does it make] whether the wall is of clay and straw 

or of steel. 

When the sown field remains dry without any yield, 

[what difference does it make] whether the clouds shed rain or pass over?” 
(ll. 18-9, 25-7, 29-31) 


The interesting point in this passage is that the crow is not treated 
only as an ominous bird, which is usually the case in Arabic 
ornithomancy and literature, but also has positive attributes.” The 


'? For the notion of evil eye in Persian love poetry see my article: “Magic in 
Classical Persian Amatory Literature” in /ranian Studies, Vol. 32, No. 1, Winter 1999, 
pp. 83-6. In Jgbal-nadma (ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 60, 1. 11), in a passage in which 
Nizami speaks suddenly of his beloved wife, Afaq, he says that her death was due 
to the evil eye: “As she made my eyes the fount of light, the evil eye removed her 
from my sight.” 

7 See Ch. Pellat in E/, under Ghurab. In Persian literature, the cawing of a 
crow is taken as an auspicious omen. In his version of Laylt and Majniin, Jami takes 
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crow does not occur in the Arabic accounts of Majniin, but does 
usually appear in ‘Udhrite love stories and in classical Arabic nasib, 
where the bird, with its raucous cry, announces the departure of the 
tribe, and particularly of the beloved. Descriptions are often offered 
of the lover who arrives too late at the beloved’s encampment and, 
seeing only the traces of the beloved’s abandoned campsite (atéia/), 
bursts into tears.”! This association of the bird with the vacant place 
where the beloved has been, led to the expression ‘the crow of sep- 
aration’ (ghurab al-bayn).”” In the romance of Qays and Lubna as 
reported in al-Isfahani’s al-Aghdni, the frustrated lover, Lubna “buys 
up and kills all the ravens she comes across.”” 

Nizami depicts the beauty of this bird, comparing its black and 
shining plumage to the locks of the beloved’s hair and to a tene- 
brous night, and its eyes to gleaming lamps.”* Nizami’s crow is both 


the crow’s cawing as a good omen. See Jami, Layli and Majnin, in Mathnawi-yi haft 
aurang, p. 793. 

* See J. Stetkevych, “Toward an Arabic Elegiac Lexicon: the seven Words of 
the Nasib” in Reorentations: Arabic and Persian Poetry, ed. S. Stetkevych, Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1994, pp. 58-129. See also R.A. Serrano, “Al-Buhturi’s 
Poetics of Persian Abodes” in Journal of Arabic Literature, 28, No. 1, March 1997, 
pp. 69-70. For a treatment of the aflal theme in Arabic ghazals and its transfer- 
ence from nasib to ghazal, see Renate Jacobi, “Themes and Variations in Umayyad 
Ghazal Poetry” in Journal of Arabic Literature, 23, part 2, July 1992, pp. 109--19. 

* This topic has also been very popular with Persian poets. See Manachihri, 
Diwan, pp. 93 4, gasida no. 53. 

*} See Hilary Kilpatrick, “Abbar Manziima: The Romance of Qays and Lubna 
in the Agani” in Festschrift Ewald Wagner zum 65, Geburtstag, Band 2, Studien zur 
Arabischen Dichtung, Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1994, pp. 350-61. For the 
omen drawn from birds see Th. Néldeke, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, under 
Arabs, p. 671. 

** While the crow sometimes has positive attributes in Persian literature, it is usu- 
ally considered as a bird of ill-omen, because of the influence of Arabic literature. 
See Hushang A‘lam, in Fir, under Crow. See also Husayn Lasan, “Tafa’ul wa 
tatayyur” in Hunar wa mardum, No. 183, Day, 1357, pp. 30-57. Nizami always cen- 
sures ‘a flaw detecting eye’ (dida-yi ‘aybji). In Makhzan al-asrar, the poet tells the 
story of Jesus and the body of a dog, by which Jesus teaches his followers to look 
for virtues and strengths rather than vices and weaknesses. When Jesus and his dis- 
ciples see a dead dog, the disciples point out its negative qualities. Jesus, however, 
points to the dog’s teeth and compares them to shining pearls. Nizami concludes: 
“Raise your cye from the others’ flaw/look at your own face and discern a flaw//In 
everything there are good and bad qualities/do not look at the bad qualities in 
order to gain the good ones//In the light, one cannot find the night/in the cage 
of day, one can see a crow//How could one critique the peacock’s leg/when its 
body is covered with golden feathers//The crow’s whole body is black/it has a 
white eye, look at this whiteness.” (Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 125-26). 
The story also occurs in Ghazali’s Aimiya, Vol. 2, p. 87 and in ‘Attar’s Musibat-nama, 
p. 302. Likewise Nizami depicts the owl, which is usually regarded as a bird of ill 
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the crow of separation and a messenger. The negative aspect of the 
crow is shown in an allusion to the Salhiyan, the followers of the 
prophet Salih, sent to the tribe of Thamiid. Sialih’s story is recounted 
in the Koran (11:59-68), but Nizami’s allusion is to another Koranic 
passage, namely 27:47, where the people of Salih’s tribe say to him: 
“We presage evil for you and those who are with you.””° 


He saw a raven perching upon a branch, 
with eyes that you would say [were] lights. 
Like the locks of idols, they were black and heart-alluring, 
connected to the heart as closely as the liver. 
A sober bird, silent as a she-camel; 
like Salihiyan, it wore black attire. 
(ll. 13 5) 


Supposing that the crow is mourning for love’s sake, Majniin expects 
it to understand what he is going through. The crow does not wait 
to hear all of Majniin’s complaint and flies away, “leaving a brand- 
mark on Majniin’s heart.” Abandoned by the bird, “Majniin sheds 
tears until dawn like a candle which consumes itself.” The uncouth 
bird proves to be an ill omen to Majniin, because it is not long 
before he hears the news of Layli’s marriage. 


3. Varium et mutabile semper femina 


The most striking example of a prefatory text, which is directly con- 
nected to Majniin’s monologue, is his emotional and destructive dia- 
logue with a black camel-driver, who brings the news of Layli’s 
marriage in chapter 37. This chapter demonstrates the interdepen- 
dence between the content and tone of a monologue and the frame- 
work provided by the narrator. Without the black man’s message, 
which literally breaks Majnin, the monologue cannot be fully under- 
stood. The black man’s rude condemnation of the female sex, and 
his bare and brutal lie, for which he later shows remorse, are part 
of the preparation for Majniin’s stirring monologue. Before analysing 


omen, as a nightingale watching a treasure: “The owl which is inauspicious in the 
lore/is the nightingale of the treasure in a ruined place.” (Makhzan, p. 106, 1. 5). 

2° The word falayyur (an ill-omen presaged by the flight or sound of a bird, usu- 
ally a crow or an owl) occurs in two other places in the Koran (36:18-19; 7:131) 
and is in contrast to lafa’ul, a good-omen. the Persian equivalents of these words 
are murghuwa for ill-omen, and muned for a good omen. 
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the monologue, I shall first present the notorious tirade of the black 
messenger and Majniin’s immediate reaction: 


If there was not one but a thousand women, 

there would be little constancy in their promises. 

When the image of fidelity and commitment was being drawn, 
the pen broke when it arrived at the name of women. 

A woman is your friend for but a while 

so long as she has not found any amiable person beside you. 
When she sits in the embrace of someone else, 

she does not want to see you any more. 

Although a woman has more passion than a man, 

she concentrates on her own desires. 

A woman does not play fair, whatever she plays; 

whatever she fabricates is nothing save hypocrisy. 

Many men have endured woman’s infidelity, 

and have not scen fidelity in any woman. (. . .) 

What is a woman? the focal point of deception; 

outwardly peaceful, inwardly quarrelsome. 

As regards enmity, she is the plague of the world; 

when she strikes up a friendship, she becomes the perdition of your life. 
If you say: “do this!,” she will not listen; 

if you say: “don’t do this,” she will do it with (the zest of) two men. 
When you are suffering for sorrow, she will be delighted; 
when you become delighted, she will die of sorrow. 

These are the ways of women who play fair: 

the conjuration (afsin) of bad women is long. 


(ll. 26-32, 34-8) 


Hearing this unbecoming speech from that “afflicted” man, Majnin 
is so moved that he tears his clothes and madly “hits his head on 
a stone in such a way/that the whole stone took on the colour of 
the red rose through his blood.” (I. 41) Seeing this “that demon” is 
ashamed of himself and approaches Majniin with a thousand excuses, 
seeking forgiveness by saying that what he had said was all lies and 
“a two-faced mirror.” Afterwards, he tells Majnin that although 
Layli has been forced to marry Ibn Salam, she has kept her promise, 
and she is thinking only of Majniin. He also adds that she has not 
been intimate with her husband and that she is ‘sealed’ (muzr, i.e. 
not yet deflowered). 

Unfortunately a number of scholars such as ‘A.A. Shihabi, M. Dabir- 
siyaqi and PJ. Chelkowski have taken the black man’s words and 
views as those of Nizami.”° But the black man’s misogynous statement 


** See Mirror of the Invisible World, pp. 67~8. M. Dabirsiyaqi “Chihra-yi zan dar 
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should be elated to its function, effect and context in the story, oth- 
erwise injustice is done to the text, and the reader’s understanding 
of Nizami’s views on women is distorted. J. Scott Meisami rightly 
refutes both Shihabi’s and Chelkowski’s views. However, although 
she admits that the statement about women reflects the views of “a 
black-clad messenger,” she does not examine the speaker’s charac- 
ter or why the message is put into the mouth of a “demon-like” 
figure.”” In fact, the messenger is a black man, not a man clad in 
black as Scott Meisami claims. Shihabi, Dabirsiyaqi and Chelkowski 
overlook the narrator’s view of the messenger and his message, focus- 
ing solely on the contents of the message. The narrator refers to this 
black person several times, saying that he is ‘ignorant’ (ghafil), a ‘male 
demon’ (diw or narra-diw), ‘black day’ (siyah-riiz) and a ‘liar’ (duriighgit). 
The black man’s speech is characterised as a ‘magical spell’ (afsiin). 
The appearance of the messenger is briefly portrayed as follows: 


Suddenly a black person, a camel-driver 
passed by Majniin like a quick serpent. (. . .) 
He blared like a male demon, 
making a clamour like negligent men. 

(u. 10, 12) 


A brief note should be made here on the appearance of the mes- 
senger and why such a person is chosen to convey the message. In 
medieval Persian epics, the antagonist is usually a black person, whose 
appearance is portrayed in the most appalling and repulsive fashion. 
He is almost always a ‘demon’ (diw), a liar and embodies all nega- 
tive attributes.” In the Sharaf-ndma, in the chapter in which Nizami 
depicts Alexander the Great’s wars in Africa, the black men are por- 
trayed in an appalling fashion. They are compared to black serpents, 
to Ahriman who feeds on human flesh. Unfortunately negative pre- 


Shah-nama” in Firdaust wa Shdh-ndma: majmii‘a-yi si-yu shish guflar, ed. ‘A. Dihbashi, 
Tehran: Mudabbir, 1370, p. 128. ‘A.A. Shihabi, Nizdmi, Sha‘tr, p. 206. 

27 J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, pp. 166-69. 

*8 See M. Omidsalar in E/r, under Div. Here Omidsalar show that many of the 
antagonists appearing in Firdausi’s Shah-ndma are black. The portrait of the black 
man in Nizami’s work is very negative. In Sharaf-nama, the poet depicts him as an 
enemy of Alexander. In Dardb-ndma, one of the black opponents of Darab is depicted 
as follows: “The executioner came, as black as ink. Each of his arms was like the 
thighs of a camel. He stood as tall as the tower of a fortress, with a head upon 
him like a bleacher’s cauldron. He had two eyes like two plates. His teeth were 
yellow and he had tusks projecting out of his mouth (...).” See Tarsiisi, Daraé- 
nama, Vol. |, pp. 72, 96. 
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sentations of black men abound in classical Persian literature. This 
may stem from Zoroastrianism, where anything black was regarded 
as pertaining to Ahriman. The advent of Islam did not really change 
the Iranian view in this respect, first because the new religion was 
itself influenced by Iranian angelology and demonology, and second 
because of the strong impact of Greek philosophy, and particularly 
of Aristotelianism, which taught a hierarchy of creation. Thus the 
philosopher Nasir ad-Din Tisi wnites gracelessly in his Tasawwurdt, 
in the section on the superiority of man over the animal creation: 


Man is superior to all animals by his greater force, by ability of speech 
and clear reasoning which he has. If (various kinds of) men are taken, 
from the first, and one placed after another, like the Negro from Zan- 
zibar, in the Southern-most countries, the Negro does not differ from 
an animal in anything except the fact that his hands have been lifted 
from the earth—in no other peculiarity or property —except for what 
God wishes. Many have seen that an ape is more capable of being 
trained than the Negro, and more intelligent.” 


As M. Omidsalar has pointed out, meeting with unattractive or 
deformed individuals was considered a bad omen.” The black mes- 
senger is presented as a liar who whips up Majniin’s emotions by 
projecting a false picture of Layli engaged in making love to her 
imposed spouse: 


She prepares herself to serve her husband; 

he coils around her and she does not protest. 

Every day she leans her ear on his car 

while embraced by her own husband. 

Her occupation is solely kissing and cuddling; 

why are you occupying yourself with the sorrow of her affair? 


(ll. 21-3) 


He then tells Majniin that Layli will not think of him for years and 
that he should not think of her. It is after this that the messenger 
delivers his censure of the female sex, in order to console Majnin. 
The messenger’s speech cannot be taken as Nizami’s own view of 
women, but neither is it a “parody of the courtly concept of love” 
as has been suggested by J. Scott Meisami.*! The messenger’s tirade 


*% As translated by W. Ivanow and cited by AJ. Arberry in Classical Persian 
Literature, Richmond: Curzon Press, reprint 1994, p. 255. 

%® M. Omidsalar in Flr, under Divination. 

3) J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, p. 168. 
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is an afsiin, which is a magical spell with the connotation of trick- 
ery, which serves to whet Majniin’s emotions and prepare him for 
his psychological release. As M. Tharwat has suggested, the black 
man’s message may also point to the patriarchal Bedouin society, in 
which women were treated differently.°? Moreover, the message can 
be taken as an allusion to the renunciation of earthly love and its 
imperfection. Persian romances almost always contain a severe cen- 
sure of woman, who is regarded as an impediment to a higher sort 
of love. In Jami’s Salaman and Absal, a learned physician uses an 
identical vocabulary to persuade a king not to marry any woman.** 
Although Majniin’s reaction to the black man’s tirade is prefaced 
by the narrator’s usual comments, drawing the reader’s attention to 
Majniin’s poor state, the actual trigger for his monologue is the news 
of Layli’s marriage to Ibn Salam. As the narrator says in chapter 
38:4: “The one who suffered sorrow for her, suffered another 
anguish/when he learned the news of her betrothal.” Like Majniin’s 
previous speech, this ghazal is wrapped in the form of a message: 


He was telling her in the language of the wind: 

“O my beloved, you who have found delight with your beloved, 
Where is that sitting together you and I, 

entering into a covenant with a thousand pledges? 
Where is that offering hope of union, 

and laying one’s head on the line of compliance? 

To claim to be a loving friend, 

to give hope for fidelity, 

And today, to break the covenant 

and conceal the face of innocence from me. 

Imagine that your heart turned to the way of fidelity, 
where is that claim of friendship? (.. .) 

I have purchased your love with my life, 

you have chosen the love of someone else. 

Is it right to forget one’s promise in this way 

not remembering the other even for a moment? 

Are you so happy with your new beloved 

that you do not remember your old intimate? 

Now that you are embracing someone else, 

do not forget us with your tongue. (.. .) 


2M. Tharwat, Ganjina-yi hikmat, pp. 222 -23. 

33 Salaman wa Absal in Mathnawi-yi haft aurang, pp. 331 -33; also see Gurgani, Wis 
u Ramin, pp. 97-8, ll. 111-31; Nizami, Ahusrau u Shirin, ed. Tharwatiyan, pp. 347-48, 
ll. 19 27; Sharaf-ndma, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 290, Il. 2-8. 
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Although your date is agreeable, 
it is a thorn to everyone except me. (.. .) 
You have deluded me with promise and oath 
in order that I be yours with love and attachment. 
Look at your oath, was it faithful? 
look at your attachment, was it true? 
You have given your heart to someone else, 
and felt no shame before my sight. 
In the Cycle (daur, i.e. world) there is not only you and I, 
so pain is combined with oppression. 
There are other curious forces in action 
counting good and evil [deeds]. 
They will see that I have suffered sorrow from you, 
how I have treated you, and how you have treated me. 
If you imagine that both my eyes are covered, 
there would still be others who are watching. 
When they examine compliance with the covenant, 
what can they say, save to call you, ‘Covenant-breaker’ 
It is not propitious to break a covenant, 
beware, before breaking the cradle. 
Unless the rose breaks the covenant of the rose-bed, 
Time (zamana) will not break a thorn in its heart. 
Unless the wine breaks the faces of ruffians, 
their broken names are not revealed. 
Unless the night breaks the cup of the moon, 
it will not become black-faced as a result. 
With which heart shall | hope for you? 
with which face shall I smile again at you? 
(ll. 9-14, 16 19, 22, 26-38) 


Despite these sour complaints, expressing Majniin’s melancholic mood, 
he declares that he still loves Layli fervently: 


There is nothing else I can do, 
but to offer my life to you, 
And come to an understanding with your fidelity, 
ignoring your injustice and cruelty. 
I will be patient with you, 
waiting till life pulls on the reins. 
(Il. 58-60) 


Describing Majniin as egocentric, J. Scott Meisami has analysed 
the above passage as follows: “The manner in which this ‘ghazal’ is 
introduced leaves no doubt as to the poet’s evaluation of it: Maj- 
niin is even madder than his name. His madness is patent in his 
reversion to the familiar self-image: literature wins out over life. The 
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self-centeredness of the passage is remarkable, as is its destructive- 
ness; if he cannot have Layli (and it is clear that he will not), no 
one will.”** Scott Meisami’s reading overlooks the genre in which 
Majniin’s message is placed, the function of the black man’s message 
and Majniin’s immediate emotional response. In this monologue, 
Majnin speaks to the khayal of Layli. The khayal or fayf, is a ‘vision,’ 
‘phantasm’ or ‘apparition’ of the beloved which often appears by night 
to the lover-poet. It is not merely a dream but, as Renate Jacobi 
has put it, a “spectre confronting the poet in the external world.”*» 

The khayal is one of the favourite motifs in Persian love poetry. 
Its origin is uncertain, but it is found in pre-Islamic Arabic poetry 
and is often employed by ‘Udhnte poets. In addition to its frequent 
occurrence in ghazals, and in the prologues to odes (gasidas), it is usu- 
ally found in epic romances such as Gurgani’s Wis and Ramin, which 
is a totally Iranian production going back to the Parthian period.* 
It is associated with the lover’s secret longings, his pangs of separa- 
tion, his complaint of her cruelty and infidelity and his quarrels with 
her. The khayal of the beloved is often described with martial vocabu- 
lary: she comes raiding at night, shooting arrows from her eyebrows 
and throwing lances with her glance. One of the early appearances 
of the kAayal motif in Persian is in Ahmad Ghazali’s Sawanwh, where 
the author in a quoted poem describes how the lover is attacked 
during his sleep by the beloved: “The khayal of my beloved Turk 
becomes like the attributes of my [own] essence every night/in my 
own attributes, she stations thousands of sentinels.”*” The poem is 
used to explain how love drinks the existence of the lover. Love con- 


4 J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, pp. 168-69. 

* For the occurrence of this motif in Arabic literature see R. Jacobi, “Al-Khayalani” 
in Journal of Arabic Literature, Vol. 27, 1996, pp. 2-12; see also idem, “The Khayal 
Motif in Early Arabic Poetry” in Onens, 1990, 32, pp. 50-64. 

* In explaining the khayal motif in Rimi’s famous story of the love between a 
king and a concubine from Samarqand, B.Z. Furizanfar cites [bn Sina as saying 
that “anything which has dimensions without any external substance falls under the 
category of kAayal.” Describing the appearance of the spiritual physician in this 
story, Rami compares him to a khayal and also gives a definition of the term: “He 
was approaching from a distance like the new moon/he was non-existent and existed 
in the form of a khayal//the khayél is like non-existence within the soul/behold, a 
world floats upon a khayd///man’s war and peace depend on a khayal,/man’s pride 
and disgrace depend on a khayal.” See B. Furtizanfar, Sharh-i mathnawi-yi sharif, 
Vol. 1, pp. 65-70. 

7 Sawanth, p. 7, fasl 2, ll. 13-4. The poem forms the matla‘ of a ghazal (no. 562) 
in Rami’s Diwan. See Diwén-t kabir, p. 21. 
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jures the vision of the beloved in the mind of the lover, who because 
of insomnia calls up this vision to such an intense degree that his 
mind becomes entirely absorbed in it. Anything perceived then takes 
on the form of the beloved in the lover’s eyes. As Ghazali says: 
“Since I have focused my eyes on your khayal so intensely/wherever 
I cast my glance, I discern someone like you.”™ 

Ghazili’s treatment is interesting in that he says that if the lover 
sees the beloved in his sleep, he is still looking at himself.*° He makes 
a distinction between seeking the beloved’s inner self and her out- 
ward form. If the lover sees the beloved’s kAayal in his sleep, it is 
because he has seen something with his heart’s eye, something that 
cannot be grasped by reason. Having entered the lover, the khayal 
becomes part of himself and his companion.” The lover desires, on 
the one hand, to remain asleep, but on the other hand, seeing her 
warlike appearance and attitude, he also wants to free himself from 
the nightmare. 

Majnin is confronted with a vision of Layli after he has heard 
from the misogynous black man that Layli is betrothed to Ibn Salam. 
Under the impact of this brusque message, and the haunting of the 
khayal, Majnin breaks down physically and mentally. Nizami says 
that “Majniin’s angelic-hued reason” become even more insane, 
falling like an exhausted and wing-broken bird. As a master drama- 
tist, Nizami works out the effect of the message on Majnin in this 
Khayal section, which tangibly displays Majniin’s anger, despair, and 
break-down. 

The place and effect of the khayal motif in an ‘Udhnte romance 
has not yet been systematically studied. The motif can be consid- 
ered as an emotional outburst. In this subconscious state, the chaste 
lover, who always accedes to the wishes of his unrequited beloved, 
finds an opportunity to complain, accuse and even curse the beloved. 
In this khayal passage, Majniin accuses her of infidelity and incon- 
stancy, blaming her of having broken her promise. There is, however, 


* Sawanih, p. 6, fasl 2, 1. 8. 

 Tbid., p. 51, fas/ 31 (1), ll. 2-4; for an elaborated treatment of Ghazali’s mys- 
tical view on khayal see N. Parjawadi “‘Alam-i khayal az nazar-i Ahmad-i Ghazali” 
in Ma‘anf, Vol. 3, No. 2, November 1986, pp. 3-54; for this theme in Sana’i’s 
lyrics sec F.D. Lewis, Reading, Writing, pp. 472 73. For Arabic literature see 
J. Seybold, “The Earliest Demon Lover: The ‘Tayf al-khayal in al-Mufaddaliyat” 
in Reorentations: Arabic and Persian Poetry, ed. S. Stetkevych, Bloomington: 1994, pp. 
180-89. 

" Sawanth, p. 82, fasl 56, 1. 7. 
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no explicit mention of such a covenant in the preceding chapters 
and Majniin must have made up this covenant so that he has a 
justification for blaming Layli of inconstancy. The narrator makes 
only a passing reference to such a covenant in chapter 37. Majniin’s 
accusation is to be understood within the conventions of ‘promise 
and covenant’ in traditional Arabic nasib, and not as a sign of 
Majniin’s madness. In the Arabic nastb, the lover usually believes 
that he has the nght to see the beloved, and therefore, when the 
beloved does not act according to the wishes of the lover, she is 
accused of infidelity and unfaithfulness.*' 


4, The elegiac monologue 


Majnin also sings elegies when Layli or one of his family members 
dies. It is mentioned in the poem that, for instance, when Layli per- 
ishes, Majnin recites lamentations (nauha-gari ) (63:39), a kind of poetry 
belonging to the genre of marthiya, ‘elegy’ or ‘dirge.’*? Here, in line 
with the traditional marthiya conventions, Majniin blames fate for 
Layli’s death, using garden imagery and the contrasting motifs of 
spring and autumn. He poses rhetorical questions about her untimely 
death, using euphemisms for dying. He names her praiseworthy qual- 
ities and universalises Layli’s death by describing how man and 
nature are crying for her. Finally, he prays for her happiness in the 
hereafter and promises to join her soon. When Zayd brings the news 
of Layli’s death, Majnin protests to God: 


Must this lightning be poured upon a plant? 
Does one fight with an ant in this way? 
A torrent of blood should be given to the measure of the cup; 
a goblet should be given with the measure of gratification. 
(ll. 25, 27) 


Afterwards, Majniin begins to weep and to sing the following elegy 
for his deceased beloved in chapter 62: 


When Majnin saw the beauty of her grave from a distance, 
he fell down as a shadow falls from light. (. . .) 


*! See J.C. Vadet, L'espnit courtois, p. 51. 
* See W.L. Hanaway, in F/, under Marthiya. 
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Because of all the tulip-hued (i.e. red) tears he shed, 
tulips appeared amidst the grass of her grave. 
Like a candle, he refined his liver’s blood [tears], 
untying his fire-tinted tongue: 
“O what shall I do, what is my solution 
for I am burning in pain like a candle? (.. .) 
This old dry tree (the world), which acts like enemies, 
has taken her from me through the wound of a javelin. 
I had a fresh rose in my hand, 
the wind blew and broke its leaves. 
I chose a noble cypress in the meadow, 
the hand of death (gal) delivered her to perdition. (. . .) 
I chose a basil-faced [beloved] in this world, 
except for her countenance, I saw nothing in the world. 
A thief rushed out of his ambush, 
breaking the basil, he threw it on the path. 
My ‘queen of the fortress’ is in this condition; 
This is why I watch this fortress.” 

(ll. 41, 44-6, 48-50, 54-6) 


Majnin also composes elegies on the death of his father and mother. 
These poems are more or less the same in content, imagery and 
language, except that in his elegy for Layli he relies on garden 
imagery, whereas in others he exhibits remorse towards his parents 
and refers to his own shortcomings. 


5. Majniin’s celebrity as a poet and transmitters of his poetry 


In the Arabic sources, people visit Majnin in the hope of gather- 
ing the treasures of his poems. Likewise in Nizami’s poem there are 
several characters who visit Majnin and collect his poetry. The ear- 
liest reference is in chapter 18:13-4: 


Each couplet that came from his mouth 

was memorised by the people. 

Everyone became bewildered in his trace 
they were looking at him and crying for him. 


Although Majniin’s fame as a poet draws people’s sympathy and 
attention, it is his reputation as a poet-lover that dishonours the 
name of his lady and her tribe. Eventually his popularity becomes 
a deadly threat to him. When Layli’s clan learn how Majnin pub- 
licly sings love songs for Layli, they go to their chief who orders 
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that he may be killed with impunity. According to the tribal rules 
of ancient Arabia, if one of the members of a tribe was disgraced, 
the other members, including the chief, were obliged to take action 
for the sake of the tribe’s good name. The people of Layli’s clan 


complain: 


Every time he composes another love lyric 

(and he has both good lyrics and a good voice), 

With every lyric that he composes, 

he defames our name constantly.** 

He sings poems and people memorise them, 

exposing us and you [to the world]. 

Layli is burning because of his clamour; 

this wind (Majniin) is the death of that light (Layli). 
(chapter 20, ll. 9-12) 


In chapter 23, after rejecting his father’s advice that he should leave 
Layli, Majniin rushes to her quarter “like a frenzied lion,” singing 
love songs. Here, the narrator emphasises the popularity of his poems: 


From every direction, innumerable crowds 
encircled the mountain, looking at Majnin, 
Each rare thing people heard from him they collected, 
either in their memories or written with their pens, 
By taking his poetry to the quarters of the world as gifts 
the lovers prospered from those songs. 

(ll. 28-30) 


In chapter 24, in a description of Layli’s physical and mental state, 
Majnin’s poetry plays a paramount part: 


In any corner of her home where she looked, 
she was confronted with a love lyric. 
Each youth returning from the bazaar 
sang a couplet naming their love. 
Everyone who passed beneath Layli’s veranda 
brought her a message in rhyme. 

(ll. 53-5) 


The fame of Majniin’s poetry becomes an effective means of com- 
munication between the lovers. In the early stages of their love rela- 
tionship, Layli receives Majniin’s messages by hearing them from a 
passer-by, or the messages are secretly thrown into her house by 


8 This hemistich can also be rendered as follows, “he constantly ravishes a hun- 
dred women.” 
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people who sympathise with the lovers. Like Majnin, Layli secretly 
composes charming poems and throws them from the roof onto the 
street so that passers-by may bring them to Majnin. 

Another explicit reference to the populanty of Majniin’s poems 
and how they were collected occurs in chapter 54, in which Salam 
of Baghdad, a passionate lover and an admirer of poetry, hears 
Majniin’s beautiful songs. Here the universality of Majniin’s poetry 
is underscored: 


When through his poems, which were scattered like pearls, 

the story of Qays became revealed to the world, 

In every direction, due to his pure nature, 

people sang his sorrowful love poems. 

Every sorrow-stricken person, who read his poems, 

rushed by camel towards Majnin. 

As the fame of his love reached 

from town to town as far as Baghdad, 

The ‘Refined men’ (zari/s) performed musical worship (samda‘) 

and their rivals used Majniin’s licit composition (nazm-1 halal). 
(Il. 7-11) 


In the last couplet, we see that his poems were used by Sufis in 
their devotional meetings (sama‘), and in a profane sense by ‘ele- 
gant men.’ Indirectly, this directs the reader to interpret the poems 
in both senses. Nizami is also criticising theologians such as Ibn al- 
Jauzi, who severely condemned the use of profane poetry for spiri- 
tual purposes, by describing Majniin’s erotic poetry as ‘licit.’ 

Salam of Baghdad is so impressed by Majniin’s poetry that he 
makes a long journey to visit him and collect his poetry. Salam even 
chooses the bitterness of exile for the sake of Majnin: “‘I have cho- 
sen exile for the sake of you/because I have heard your rare poems.” 
(l. 27) Salam then expresses his ardent love for poetry: 


Whatever poems you may compose, 
I will memorise them in the core of my soul. 
I will learn your discourse in such a way 
that my ego will be adorned with them. 

(ll. 31-2) 


* For this mystical practice see, J. During in E/, under Sama‘. 

*’ The zarifs are sometimes connected to courtly love. See T. Bauer, Liebe und 
Liebesdichtung, pp. 59-60; W. Raven, /bn Déwiid, index, under Zarf, Vadet, L’esprit 
courtois’, p. 215; S. Enderwitz, Liebe als Beruf, see the indices under Zarf and Zarif. 
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Having lived with Majnin for a short while, Salam learns that he 
cannot assimilate his life-style with Majniin’s austerely ascetic life. 
He returns to Baghdad, taking with him a rich treasure which dazzles 
the mind of everyone: 


Then Salam returned to Baghdad, 

having learned many odes by heart. 

Wherever he sang an ode, 

its beauty confounded the mind of the listener. 
(ll. 113-14) 


In chapter 65, Zayd, a lover similar to Majnin, who carries letters 
between Layli and Majnin, is portrayed as the actual collector of 
Majnin’s legend and his poetry. Zayd is said to have been sitting 
on the grave of Layli and Majnin, listening to the pilgrims who 
visit the lovers’ shrine: 


Zayd, that good man who fostered love 
(a hundred graces from God on that chivalrous man), 
Never took a step beyond the shrine 
of those two springs of light. 
The couplets that those two had bored like the ruby, 
the poems on their states they had made, 
He searched for them by way of the cye, and by the sense of hearing, 
and when he found them, he collected them. 
He did not hide this love-tale from the ear of anyone, 
so that whoever might hear it, would say: ‘bravo.’ 
The legend of these two soul-mates 
was revealed to the world through Zayd. 

(ll. 1- 6) 


6. Conclusions 


Several conclusions can be drawn in connection to Majniin’s poetic 
genius. Firstly, being separated from Layli and having no access to 
her, the only means by which Majniin can communicate with her 
is his poetry, which is so popular that it is on the lips of everyone 
in the town. Secondly, Nizami presents both Majnin and Layli not 
merely as lovers but also as lovers of poetry. Layli is a gifted poet- 
ess and composes elegant rhymes for Majnin. In several places, Layli 
fervently longs to hear Majniin’s poems. Even during their momen- 
tary meetings, instead of embracing each other, Layli listens cour- 
teously to Majniin’s poems and admires them. She often invites 
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Majnin to sing her a song. In their occasional unions, the con- 
summation of their love is achieved by singing poetry: which arouses 
their emotions to the extent that they sometimes swoon away. 

Another conclusion is that Majniin discloses his mind to the reader 
through his love-lyrics and elegies. These poems serve as extended 
psychological self-analyses, revealing the lover’s frustration and offering 
reasons for the actions and behaviour of the ostensibly mad lover. 
Such poems provide a pause in which Majniin can review the past 
and to make plans for the future. When Majniin sings his songs, the 
reader is allowed to look into his most intimate thoughts. When 
given access to a character’s confidential thoughts and his emotion- 
ally laden statements, the reader is disposed to sympathise with him 
and to rely on his words. Furthermore, the narrator plays an indis- 
pensable role in dramatising Majniin’s state. He always describes 
Majnin’s environment, his poor outward appearance and his com- 
plaints. One of the important aspects of the narrator’s role is to 
comment on Majniin’s speech. He always chooses the side of Majnin, 
a fact that influences the reader’s interpretation. 

In describing the popularity of Majniin’s poems and the way they 
are transmitted, Nizami emphasises the oral quality of Majniin’s 
poctry. Every mention of the transmitters of Majniin’s poetry includes 
references to the ‘ear,’ and the poem’s oral use. Majniin’s poetry is 
said to be universally popular, sung by people in various walks of 
life from Sufis to refined persons. The chief transmitters of Majniin’s 
poetry, such as Salam of Baghdad and Zayd, are presented as lovers, 
who can feel Majniin’s agony. When they approach Majnin, they 
assure him that they too have exerted themselves on the path of 
love. The fact that they appreciate Majniin’s poems and collect them 
is of secondary importance, compared to their love. By making this 
close connection between love and poetry, Nizami is emphasising 
that unfulfilled passionate love is a prerequisite for producing poetry. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE IDEAL BELOVED 


asl-i hama “Gshigi zi didar uflad 

chun dida bidid angahi kar uflad 

dar dam ba tama‘ murgh-i bisyar uflad 

parwana ba tama‘-i niir dar nar uflad 

The cause of falling in love begins unth a glance, 
When the eye sees, infatuation falls to work 

Many birds have fallen into a trap because of desire 
The moth falls in the fire for light’s desire.' 


1. Majniin’s relationship with Laylt 


An analysis of the relationship between Layli and Majniin reveals 
important aspects of the interaction between men and women in 
Islamic culture. The majority of scholars have focused solely on 
Majnin, giving little attention to Layli and the way she influences 
Majnin. Critics have expressed diverse views of the lovers. J. Scott 
Meisami characterises Majniin’s love for Layli as “excessive devo- 
tion to a single purpose. (...) the ultimate object of Majniin’s ado- 
ration is not Layli herself, but his own self-image as lover.”? Although 
Scott Meisami claims that, after Naufal, Majniin’s parents and Ibn 
Salam, Layli is “the final victim of Majniin’s passion,” she does not 
discuss Layli’s relationship with Majniin, to explain why Layli is a 
victim.’ Scott Meisami accuses Layli of being a passive character 
undertaking no action; she emphasises that “moral passivity is a key 
issue” in the poem, and Layli: 


for her part, lives only for the thought of Majniin; but her steadfast- 
ness (...) reflects a passivity that is at odds with the imagery of fer- 
tility and verdancy with which she is associated. She herself is the final 
victim of Majniin’s passion. When he rejects her, unable to abandon 


' Sawanth, p. 40, fast 21 (1), Ul. 6 7. 
2 J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, pp. 159 60. 
3 Tbid., p. 162. 
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the image created by his mind of the real woman, she dies of grief, 
after enjoining her mother to adorn her as a bride before placing her 
in her tomb. Desert has triumphed over garden.‘ 


‘Ali Akbar Sa‘idi Sirjani also has a negative opinion of Layli. He 
misrepresents Layli’s character and situation by placing her in a 
harem (which does not exist in the poem), which he condemns as 
a token of a primitive life-style. In fact neither Layli’s father nor her 
husband have a harem.° Keeping harems, practising polygamy, con- 
cubinage and other pleasures of the flesh were well-practised Persian 
customs, and became possible for the Arabs after the acquisition of 
the empire.° Sirjani overlooks all Layli’s positive qualities, insisting 
that she belongs to the category of hypocrites (nyakaran).’ Sirjani fur- 
ther states: 


What is even stranger is that Layli never protests and lives a submis- 
sive life. She is taken away from the school and is imprisoned in a 
locked house. She does not complain, she does not cry out of protest. 
(.. .) Without allowing her to see her future husband and without ask- 
ing her opinion, she is delivered to an ill-tempered man. Still she 
remains submissive and accepts orders. What she undertakes is crying 
and lamenting in the harem of her husband.* 


In contrast to the views of Sa‘idi Sirjani and Scott Meisami, Mansi 
Tharwat believes that Laylt and Majniin and Khusrau and Shirin are 
unique in Persian literature because of the outspoken roles played 
by the female characters. In both romances, the distinct moral ele- 
ments derive from the heroines: Shirin is chaster, wiser, and trust- 
worthier than Khusrau, and Layli is sometimes taken to have a 
higher position than Majniin, since she concealed her love while 
Majnin revealed it.” In further analysing Layli’s character, Tharwat 
states: 


In his portrayal of Layli, Nizami displays his own and her rebellion 
against the cocrcions of life (ybarha-y1 zistan) derived from a wrong and 
inhuman system. Although she is given to Ibn Salam forcefully and 


* Ibid., p. 162. 

° Sima-yt du zan. See especially the introduction. 

* See A.J. Arberry’s introduction to his translation of Ibn Hazm’s The Ring of the 
Dove: a Treatise on the Art and Practice of Arab Love, trans. A.J. Arberry, London: Luzac, 
1953. Such practices also occur in Gurgani's His and Ramin. 

’ Sa‘idi Sirjani, Simd-yt du zan, pp. 31 2, 129. 

® Thid., p. 18. 

° M. Tharwat, Ganyina-yi hikmat, pp. 226-27. 
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against her wish, Nizami develops Layli’s character in such a way that 
she fights instead of giving up. Layli’s action in slapping Ibn Salam’s 
face and her refusal to rely on him are symbolic acts against the 
medieval system and society’s lack of respect for women."° 


‘Ali Mubariz interprets not only Layli and Majniin, but also Nizami’s 
other writings within his Marxist ideological framework. He sees 
Layli’s agony as reflecting on the feudal system of the Bedouin Arabs 
in which “woman had no nght” and “was deprived of the light of 
the world; she could be bought and sold.”'' Other scholars such as 
P,J. Chelkowski and A. Bombaci share the view that Nizami has 
given Layli a psychological profile that is “less complex” than that 
of Majnin.'? Although Layli speaks less often than Majnin, the poet 
treats her physical and moral qualities, her fervid emotions, her rela- 
tionship with other characters, her paradoxes and above all her fragile 
position in the patriarchal society of the romance. 

The previously mentioned studies fail to draw a clear picture of 
the relationship between Layli and Majnin. They are either ideo- 
logically orientated or lack the basic scholarly criterion, namely objec- 
tivity. J. Scott Meisami’s analysis is unsatisfactory because she excludes 
a mystical interpretation; Sa‘idi Sinjani’s approach is far from accurate, 
and aims at extolling the lifestyle of Persian women which, in his 
view, is manifested in the character of Shirin, while criticising the 
Bedouin Arab lifestyle. Other scholars have viewed Nizami’s work 
in its totality without making any close analysis of the relationship 
between Layli and Majnin. In what follows, an attempt is made to 
throw some light on various aspects of the lovers’ relationship. 


2. The beloved’s quality and the experience of falling in love 


The fascinating way Majniin falls in love with Layli and becomes 
literally ‘possessed’ (majniin) by her beauty raises a number of fun- 
damental questions, which should be answered before analysing their 
actual relationship. The first question concerns how and why Majnin 


'0 Tbid., p. 226; see also B. Tharwatiyan, Guzida-yi makhzan al-asrar, Tehran: ‘Tis, 
1372, p. 35, who shares Tharwat’s view and characterises Layli as a representative 
of the mystic woman. 

'' See Zindagi wa andisha-yi Nizami, p. 79. 

'2 See PJ. Chelkowski, Mirror of the Invisible World, p. 67; see also A. Bombaci in 
Leyli and Majniin by Fuzili, p. 74. 
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becomes spell-bound by Layli’s beauty. Secondly, what are the physical 
and psychical qualities of Layli that prompt Majniin to abandon 
himself to the image of his beloved? 

Although Layli’s physical appearance has been an object of fas- 
cination and a catalyst for mystics to explain the divine Beauty 
through an earthly medium, from as early as the ninth century, there 
has been a tendency to focus on her moral traits rather than her 
physical appearance. Nizami, on the other hand, at several points 
expatiates only on her physical beauty and how she captivates Majniin. 
The lovers’ relationship begins as soon as they fall in love with each 
other. In the Arabic sources, the lovers meet in the desert, but Nizam 
civilises their meeting by placing them in a traditional Islamic school 
(maktab). The result is somewhat inconsistent because in Islamic Arab 
public life, as in Bedouin society, male and female were segregated, 
and this segregation is emphasised by Nizami himself throughout the 
story. In Nizami’s works, the characters often fall in love through 
hearing one another, or by seeing the portrait of their future beloved, 
as in the cases of Khusrau and Shirin and Bahram and his seven 
princesses.'* Their falling in love at school is not Nizami’s own inven- 
tion: a century before ‘Ayyiiqi, in his ‘Udhnte romance Warga and 
Gulshah, had told how the lovers fell in love at a very young age 
and later attended school together.'* Nizami’s school scene is simi- 
lar to ‘Ayyiiqi’s treatment. 

The way Majnin falls in love with Layli resembles a popular 
theme, rooted in Persian folklore, in which a young prince is smit- 
ten with the love of a fairy. Examples of this kind of love abound 
in Persian literature: in Khaji-yi Kirmani’s Huma and Humdayin, Gul 
and Nauriiz and several stories in the Thousand and One Nights for exam- 
ple. The pattern in the Persian fairy tales is that the fairy usually 


'S There are different ways of falling in love: 1) By sight: when the curtain of 
Wis’ litter is lifted by the wind, Ramin sees her and falls in love with her. Also in 
‘Attar’s romance Radbi‘a and Biktash, when Rabi‘a sces Biktash from the roof of her 
palace, she falls in love with him, 2) In a dream: in Jamali’s The Moon and the Sun, 
and in several versions of Yusuf and Zulaykha, the lovers fall in love with each other 
in dreams. 3) By seeing a portrait of the beloved, as in the stories of Khusrau and 
Shirin, Bahram and the seven princesses, Huma and Humayiin; 4) Through hear- 
ing the description of the beloved, as in Nauriiz and Gul. 5) By hearing the voice 
of the beloved, like Farhad and Shirin; 6) On seeing one another at school, as in 
Layli and Majniin, and Warga and Gulshah. 7) By growing together from child- 
hood, like Sidaba and Siyawush and Zulaykha and Yisuf (in some versions). 

'* See ‘Ayyiiqi, Warga u Gulshah, p. 46. The meeting of Layli and Majnin at 
school is taken over by later poets such as Rimi. See Fthi ma fihi, p. 184, ll. 19-21. 
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appears to a hunting prince in the form of a fair gazelle. Delighted 
by such an elegant prey, the prince chases the beast for days until 
he is totally exhausted. Then, he falls in a deep sleep and when he 
awakes, he finds himself in a paradisiacal environment, sitting before 
an ethereal maiden who bewitches the prince so that he falls in love 
with her. When the fairy has enchanted him through her eyes, she 
disappears. The fairy’s disappearance initiates the perpetual task of 
the prince who undertakes long and arduous journeys, wearing out 
his iron shoes and undergoing many trials. The lover-prince does 
anything to achieve the object of his love. He is in an entranced 
state and thinks only of the fairy. In other words, the fairy possesses 
human beings or leads them into madness through her charm. 

In the same way, as soon as Majniin meets Layli, he falls in love 
with her. However, when her father finds out about their love, he 
immediately takes Layli away from Majniin’s sight. Because Layli 
has become unattainable, Majniin is roused first to go to the area 
around his beloved’s house, and when he is barred from the neigh- 
bourhood, to search for his beloved in his mind. The main difference 
between this and the stories of a Persian prince and a fairy is that 
Majnin starts an internal journey, whereas the Persian prince embarks 
upon an external journey. As a result, Majniin’s way of achieving 
his goal may seem static compared to the outward dynamism of the 
Persian prince. Majniin experiences several stages of self-knowledge 
by concentrating on ontological issues such as destiny, life, love and 
death, whereas the prince gains awareness through his laborious 
adventures. 

In order to use the fairy-tale pattern, Nizami has to change some 
aspects of the original Bedouin story. For instance, he makes the 
Bedouin boy into a kind of prince, and Layli into something like a 
princess, by portraying their fathers as rich and influential person- 
alities. Majniin’s father is like a childless king who is desperately 
longing for an heir. Majniin and Layli are brought up like a prince 
and a princess. They attend a school and are educated persons; they 
both have an exceptional poetic talent. Nizami bestows on Layli all 
the ideal virtues of female perfection both physical and moral, to an 
extent that no poet before him had done. The Arabic sources con- 
tain only passing references to Layli’s physical appearance.'* Ibn 


'S See A.E. Khairallah, Love, Madness, p. 138; A. Miquel, Majniin et Layla, pp. 
117-18. 
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Qutayba refers to Layli, as “moon-faced,” a conventional metaphor. 
Al-Walibi focuses his attention more on Layli’s moral virtues than 
her physical charm. 

In Persian anecdotes prior to Nizami’s era, Layli is often por- 
trayed as ugly.'® Her lack of charm and Majniin’s immeasurable fas- 
cination with her became a favourite subject for poets throughout 
the centuries. Nizami must have known some of these anecdotal 
accounts, in mystical texts and folk literature. Several mystic poets 
depict Layli as a bony and tawny complexioned person. ‘Attar, who 
recounts several anecdotes in his works about Layli and Majnin, 
tells in the Musibat-nama that when Majnin’s love for Layli became 
public, the ‘Abbasid caliph Haran ar-Rashid (145-193/763-809) 
grew curious about Layli’s beauty, which had driven Majnin insane. 
He summoned them both to his court and, on seeing Layli’s face, 
he was surprised. He asked Majniin how could he possibly be attracted 
to her. Majniin simply answers that beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder: 


O king: there is no flaw in the beauty of that idol, 
the flaw lies in the glance. 

If you look at her through my eyes 

you will not find rest even of her alley’s dust." 


Nizami’s portrayal of Layli is drawn from a substantially different 
perspective; the poet closely follows the literary conventions of the 
beloved in Persian amatory literature. In his skilled hands, the tawny- 
faced Arab girl becomes a bright and ravishing fairy, a blooming 
garden, a skilful hunter, a soldier and a magician. Before starting 
our examination of Nizami’s portrayal of Layli, it is helpful to give 
a brief background of how the beloved is usually portrayed in Persian. 
In the conventional portraiture of the beloved, she possesses a con- 
stellation of attributes drawn mainly from the terminology of gar- 
dening, hunting, weaponry and magic. Since Persian does not 


'© See M. Mir ‘Abidini, “‘Arasan-i shi‘r-i Farsi” in Sukhan, Vol. 23, No. 6, Day: 
1351, pp. 639--40. 

7 ‘Auar, Musibat-ndma, pp. 138-39. For other references see ‘Attar, Musibat-ndma, 
pp. 279 -80; Rami, Frhi ma fihi, pp. 51, 72; idem, AMathnaui, Vol. 1, pp. 27-8, 
Vol. 5, pp. 158-60; Shams-i Tabrizi, Magalat-t Shams-i Tabrizi, ed. M.A. Muwahhid, 
Tehran: Diba, 1369, p. 105; B.Z. Furazanfar, Afa’aMudh-t gisas wa tamthilat-1 math- 
nawi, Tehran: Amir Kabir, 1347, pp. 8 9. Wahshi Bafiqi, Shirin u Farhad in 
Diwan-i Wahshi Bafiqi, p. 426; Muhammad Ma‘sim Shirazi, Tara’ig al-haga’ig, ed. 
M,J. Mahjab, Tehran: Sana’i, Vol. 1, pp. 409-10. Sa‘di, Gulistan, p. 144. 
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distinguish gender in nouns or in personal pronouns, the beloved’s 
gender can be ambiguous. In lyrics it often is ambiguous, but in 
romances the beloved is usually a female. For the Persian poet the 
gender of the beloved is less important; what counts is an arche- 
typal depiction of the beloved who transcends any sex distinction. 
As J. Scott Meisami has pointed out: “In the courtly ghazal, it is not 
the sex or even the “real” status (human or transcendent) of the 
beloved that is of primary importance, but the qualities she embod- 
ies. The beloved (whether youth, man, or woman, slave or free, or 
God Himself) is accorded absolute supremacy in the love relation- 
ship because she is, by definition, the noblest of creation; her word 
is law unto the lover, over whom she holds the power of life and 
death.”'® 

The beloved’s physical beauty is usually described using garden 
imagery. She is an adorned garden, a perfect garden in Paradise. 
Her slender stature is usually compared to the noble cypress; her 
lips are likened to red tulips and purest ruby; teeth are pearls from 
the finest waters or sparkling stars; the mouth is as small as a red 
blooming rose-bud; her hair is as smooth as the violet and as black 
as a tenebrous night; long hair is often preferred and is metaphorically 
compared to the longest night of the year (shab-i _yalda).'° Her eyes 
are jet black and languorous; cheeks have the colour of red apples; 
the belly is as soft as silk and as bright as silver. Sometimes she is 
likened to a garden in autumn by referring to the fruits of equinox 
(miwaha-yi mthngan):* her black hair is likened to clusters of grapes; 
her chin to an apple; her breasts to pomegranates, or lemons (limi); 
eyes are almond-shaped; the face is as round as an orange; lines 
around the lips are likened to the jujub fruit; lips to the red pit of 
the pistachio nut. Her lips are as sweet and swollen as a fresh date. 
Her waist is always slender while her breasts are swelling and burst- 
ing from ripeness. 

J. Khaleghi-Motlagh argues that the physical description of the 


'@ J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, p. 255. For more information 
on the concept of the beloved see J. Scott Meisami, ibid., pp. 248-51; J.T.P. de 
Bruijn, in E/r, under Beloved; E. Yarshater, “The Theme of Wine and Wine-drnk- 
ing and the concept of the Beloved in Early Persian Poetry” in Studia Islamica, 13, 
1960, 45; idem, “Persian Poetry in the Timurid and Savafid Periods” in Cambridge 
History of Iran, Vol. 4, pp. 972-75. 

'9 Diwan-i Nizami, ed. S. Nafisi, p. 259, |. 604. 

* See descriptions presented in Wis and Ramin, pp. 24, 28, 238. 
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beloved altered during Fakhr ad-Din Gurgani’s era and “Simplicity 
gave way to artificiality; the natural nature (fabi‘at-: tabi‘) altered 
into an ornamented nature; more permeation of fantasy in the poetry 
and the emphasis of imagination over evidence.”*' Khaleghi-Motlagh’s 
thesis is disputable because the descriptions of the beloved in poets 
such as Firdausi and Daqiqi are no more natural than the descrip- 
tion given by later poets. The shift Khaleghi-Motlagh has identified is 
not so much the “emphasis of imagination over evidence” but more 
precisely the disappearance of realism and the permeation of folk- 
loristic themes in literature, especially romantic epic. From Gurgani’s 
time onwards, the beloved’s description becomes unrealistic, to the 
point that she is portrayed as a beautiful young woman even in her 
old age. The agelessness of the beloved is a typical quality of folk- 
lore,” and is true of Nizami’s Layli. In Nizami’s other romance, 
Khusrau and Shirin, when Shiriya slays his father Khusrau and woos 
his father’s wife, Shirin, she must be old, but not according to her 
physical description. 

In treatises on the theory of love, as in lyrics, the beloved is 
haughty, quarrelsome and aggressive as well as in lyrics. To depict 
the hostile nature of the beloved, poets employ hunting and military 
themes. Both the lover and the beloved can be the hunter and the 
prey. Initially the lover is usually the hunter, but when he attains 
the object of his chase, he finds himself to be the prey. At times the 
lover is a hawk and the beloved a partridge,”? and sometimes the 
lover is a sparrow and the beloved is a falcon. Rapacious beasts, 
such as lions or wolves, and their victims such as gazelles and deer, 
are the most frequently recurring images in amatory texts. 

Furthermore, the beloved’s cruelty is accentuated by comparing 
various parts of her body to insects and creeping creatures. The 
beloved’s long black hair is often compared to serpents that bite the 
lover.** The beloved’s curly locks are likened to the crooked tail of 





21 “Ziba’i-yi kamal-i matlib-i zan dar farhang-i Iran” in Jranshinast, no. 8, p. 710. 

* In connection to this aspect of the beloved, mention should also be made of 
Shahra in Gurgani’s Wis and Ramin, who despite her old age is not only very beau- 
tiful, she gives birth to Wis. See Max Liithi, Das europdische Volksmarchen: Form und 
Wesen, Tubingen: Francke Verlag, 1992, pp. 20-1. 

*3 See, for instance, Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, p. 501, |. 13, 

** Using the poetic figure of il#zdm, ‘poetic obligation,’ Nizami compares Shirin’s 
long black hair to serpents keeping watch over treasure in Khusrau u Shirin, ed. 
B. Tharwatiyan, pp. 191-92, ll. 50-53. 
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a deadly scorpion. Her fine hair is compared to the fine feet of an 
ant. The beloved’s tresses may even be likened to a demon.” The 
young male beloved has a newly grown beard, like a swarm of ants 
gathered on a rose-petal, which will eventually destroy the beloved’s 
fine face.” 

The beloved is often called a ‘blood-drinker’ (khiin-khar) because 
she feeds on the lover’s blood. The paradox in hunting imagery lies 
in the lover’s longing to be caught by such a bloodthirsty being, as 
in the following line by Nizami: “Reveal your face, because I crave 
to see my garden/behold me because I crave for my blood-drink- 
ing narcissus.””” The imagery of the beloved in association with blood 
is sometimes enhanced when the heartless beloved turns out to be 
a ‘butcher’ (gassab) by profession.” To give only two examples, when 
the beloved breathes on the lover, the latter thinks that she has actu- 
ally killed him and now wants to flay his skin.” At times, the lover 
beseeches the beloved not to sell him when he has killed him, as 
butchers usually do with the meat.” 

The military vocabulary portrays the striking appearance of the 
beloved as a skilful soldier. The beloved’s curls form a lasso; her 
eyebrows a bow; her eyelashes sharp arrows wounding the lover’s 
heart. Her eyelids are compared to the scabbard; her glances are as 
long lances crippling the fugitive lover; and her dimple is a pitfall. 
While the beloved is armed from head to toe, the helpless lover has 
no armour and is often surprised by the beloved’s sudden nightly 
attacks. Sometimes the lover is the commander of an army and the 
beloved a soldier. In this kind of love relationship, the vocabulary 
of war and weaponry is usually employed and is strongly coloured 
with eroticism. 

In classical Persian texts, where the ideal picture of female beauty 
is presented, the entire image is usually of a beauty belonging either 
to the inhabitants of Paradise, the al-hir al-‘in, the gazelle-eyed 


2° Anwari, Diwan, Vol. 2, p. 843. 

© See my article “Insects in Classical Persian Literature: the Case of the Ant” 
in Perswa, No. 16, 1996-99, pp. 109-44. 

2 Nizami, Diwan-i gasd’id, ed. S. Nafisi, p. 271, 1. 783; ‘Auar, Diwan, p. 93. 

% Diwan-i Mas‘iid Sa‘d Salman, p. 651; also see J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, 
p. 7. 
% See Die schine Mahsa&i: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des persischen Vierzeilers, Band 1, 
Wiesbaden: Steiner Verlag, 1963, pp. 126-28. 

* Thid., p. 288, q. 176. 
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maidens promised to the believers in the Koran, or to the world of 
the pari, a Persian word that has entered English as ‘fairy’ and into 
French as pén.*! The hiris are mentioned in numerous places in the 
Koran, where the brief descriptions focus on their eyes, chastity and 
goodness.” Elsewhere they are depicted as “hidden pearls,” “spot- 
less virgins, amorous, of like age,” with “swelling breasts” and large 
black eyes.*? 

The pari is a winged creature, belonging in the pre-Islamic period 
to the class of demons, but her image altered with the introduction 
of the new religion. The stinking and diabolic creature found in 
Middle Persian writings metamorphosed into a beautiful and elegant 
woman whose loveliness stole the heart of any mortal man. To fall 
in love with this elegant creature is to be pari-zada, ‘struck by a fairy, 
a common fate in epics.** The interesting point is that the experi- 
ence of falling in love becomes secondary to the pari’s ‘enchantment’ 
(afsiin). Love is experienced as a magical or even a demonical force. 
The enchanted person starts a search for the enchanter, who alone 
can undo the spell. 

Since the paris originally belonged to the class of demons (déwas), 
the term diwdna, literally ‘demoniac’ is also used to describe the ‘love- 
struck’ person. As we shall see, Majniin is frequently described as a 
diw, diwdna or pari-zada, and Layli as a part. As Theodor Néldeke 
has pointed out, this Iranian linking of love with ‘demoniac’ was 
imported into the Arab world, where the Arabic word jinn, the equiv- 
alent of the Persian pari, came to function in the same way; those 
who had fallen in love with such a creature were called majniin, ‘pos- 
sessed by a jinn.’ There are many instances of being enchanted by 


* See J.T.P. de Bruijn in £/, under Pari in Persian; see also Bahman Sarkarati, 
“Pari: tahqiqi dar hashiya-yi iistira-shinasi-yi tatbiqi” in the Nashriya-yi danishkada, 
Tabriz: 1350, Nos. 97 100, pp. 1 32, who gives an etymology of the word and its 
use in Zoroastrian and Middle Persian texts. See also A.D.H. Bivar, “A Persian 
Fairyland” in Acta Iranica. Deuxiéme Seric, 1985, Vol. 10 (24), pp. 25-42, and 
A. Christensen, Essar Sur la Démonologie lranienne, Kobenhaven: Enjar Munksgaard, 
1941, pp. 60-71; see also my article “Magic in Classical Persian Amatory Literature” 
in Jranian Studs, Vol. 32, No. 1, Winter 1999, pp. 71-97. 

2 The Koran: 44:54; 52:20; 55:70,72; 56:22-3. 

3 AJ. Wensinck & Ch. Pellat, in £/, under Hir. 

* The Persian verb paridan, ‘to fly’ also derives from pari. 

* Other synonyms of pari-zada such as pari-ginifla, ‘seized by a fairy,’ part-dida, 
‘seen by a fairy,’ part-khanda, ‘summoned by a fairy,’ etc. occur frequently in clas- 
sical Persian poetry. 

* Th. Noldeke, Arabs, p. 670. In pre-Islamic Arab poetry, the beloved’s alter- 
ing states are compared to a ghil, ‘ghoul,’ which continually takes on new forms. 
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a part or a demonological power in Persian poetry. In Gurgani’s Wis 
and Ramin, love is closely connected to magic and paris.*’ In Firdausi’s 
romantic account of the love between Bizhan and Manizha, love is 
related to the part and jadi, ‘magician.’* Nizami refers to the con- 
cepts of ‘demoniac’ and ‘pari-struck’ in several places in his romances.” 
In Khusrau and Shirin (88:73), Khusrau is described as a demoniac: 
“When the king saw the brilliance of his new sweet-heart/you would 
say that the ‘demoniac’ (diw-dida) had seen the new moon.”” The 
way Shirin falls in love with Khusrau is related to demons as well. 
In the first scene in which Shapir shows Khusrau’s portrait to Shirin, 
she becomes so infatuated with it that her attendants fear that the 
young princess may loose her heart. Therefore, they secretly tear the 
portrait and leave the place."' In this scene, Shirin is described as 
a part and when she finally falls in love with Khusrau, the location 
is characterised as the dwelling of demons and Shirin as a demoniac.* 

The beloved is usually associated with a demonic lineage and she 
is described using magical terminology. The image of Layli as a 
magic force (sthr) that has bewitched Majniin occurs in al-Walibi’s 
Diwan.** Nizami repeatedly compares Layli to a pari and jadi. The 
earliest reference to jadi occurs in chapter 15:29: “Your conjuring 
eyes (jadi chashm) deprived me of sleep.” In chapter 24:13 there is 
another reference to Layli’s conjuring eyes: “Through the magic that 
she had in her glance/she seized a hundred empires with half a 


See, for instance, the gasida by Ka‘b b. Zuhayr translated in M.A. Sells, Early 
Islamic ..., pp. 64-71, In al-Walibi’s Diwdn, there are several references to Layli’s 
demonic and magical power. See A.E. Khairallah’s analysis in Love, Madness, pp. 
90, 47. For the concept of jinn in Persian literature see M. Omidsalar in E/r, under 
Genie. 

7 See Wis u Ramin, p. 257, ll. 66-7. In the anonymous Alexander romance, as 
soon as Alexander sees Araqit, the queen of the fairies, strength leaves his limbs 
and he becomes “motionless like a picture”; he becomes infatuated with her. See 
M. Southgate, /skandarnamah: a Persian Medieval Alexander Romance, New York: 1978, 
p. 79. 

® Shah-ndma, Vol. 3, pp. 317 18. 

*® For a study of love and magic in Nizami's romances, see my article “Magic 
in Classical Persian Amatory Literature,” pp. 77-83. 

” This phrase, which is used several times in the poem, has become an expres- 
sion in Persian and means that the full moon increases man’s madness. 

*' Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, pp. 158-59, ll. 37-9. 

* Tbid., p. 164, |. 18: “In that spring in which the demons dwelled/look at the 
pari how she has been possessed by a demon.” 

* ALE. Khairallah, Love, Madness, pp. 74-5. 
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wink.” Moreover, Layli’s eyes are compared to those of a gazelle.“ 
This comparison and the fact that the beloved is often depicted as 
a pari, who usually changes her form into a beautiful gazelle, links 
the eyes of the beloved to the world of magical beings. As has been 
said, the beloved appears initially as a prey but then turns into a 
hunter, hunting the lover. In chapter 46:31, an old man describes 
Layli as a mysterious gazelle, which can cast even a lion into deep 
sleep. In the same chapter (1. 36), the old man says of Layli: “She 
has the disposition of a conjurer in robbing the hearts.” In chapter 
24:16, the emphasis is on Layli’s hunting eyes: “With her gazelle- 
eyes, anointed with musk/she hunted the very musk-bag of the musk- 
deer.” 

Layli is repeatedly associated with a pari. In chapter 16:15 and 
chapter 24:14, she is directly compared to a pari: “How can it be 
said, Layli was pari-faced,” “She persisted between water and fire/so 
that you would say, this pari-faced one was a pari.” Again in chap- 
ter 57:17, Layli is portrayed as a pari fettered in the bonds of mar- 
riage: “In his (i.e. her husband’s) companionship the idol who was 
born of paris/was in the bonds of steel like a pari.” Here Nizami 
alludes to the way paris could be captured. In the anonymous 
Alexander romance, it is reported that once a fairy is caught and is 
manacled by iron fetters, she cannot free herself.*’ 


“ This aspect of the beloved in Arabic literature is investigated by J.C. Biirgel, 

“The Lady Gazelle and her Murderous Glances,” in Journal of Arabic Literature, 1989, 
p. I-11. 

* “A gazelle-eyed one whose mysterious eyes/carried the lion into a state of rab- 
bit’s sleep.” For an analysis of this line see Abbas Daneshwari, “Symbolism of the 
Rabbit in the Manuscript of Warga wa Gulshah” in Essays in Islamic Art and Architecture 
in Honor of Kathanna Otto-Dom, ed. A. Daneshwari, Malibu: Undena Publications, 
1981, pp. 21-3. 

* There are many references to Layli as a source of magic. See, for instance, 
chapter 46:36, in which Layli’s nature is compared to a jadi: “She had a conjur- 
ing disposition in robbing the hearts.” 

*’ M. Southgate, /skandamamah, p. 89. Other references to Layli as a pari occur 
in chapter 38:8, in which Majnin complains to Zephyr: “He headed towards the 
land of that pari-faced/he was grown lean like a lock of hair because of moaning.” 
When Ibn Salam in chapter 26:14 prepares himself to send a messenger to ask 
Layli’s hand, the narrator depicts Layli as a pari-zad, ‘born of a fairy’: “He looked 
for a solution and sent someone/to arrange a marriage with that fairy-born.” In 
chapter 54:19, in which the reason for Majniin’s abstinence from sexual intercourse 
with Layli is described, Layli is again identified as a pari-zad: “Majniin did not grat- 
ify his desire through that part-zad/so that the mansion of love remained thriving.” 
In chapter 29:79, in which Naufal fights against Layli’s tribe, he refers to Majnin 
as pari-zada and Layli as a pari-nishan: “For the sake of a pari-stricken young man/I 
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Layli’s comparison to the pari is ambiguous since it can be read 
as attributing Majniin’s enchantment to magic, or as simply refer- 
ring to Layli’s exceptional beauty. As early as the tenth century, the 
female beloved is compared to a pari in lyrical poetry. The beloved’s 
magical glances, her enticing and coquettish acts and her fragrant 
scent are all prerequisite aspects explaining how the beloved puts a 
spell on the lover. In Persian love poetry, magical terminology is 
inherently related to the beloved’s physical beauty. 

By describing Layli as a part and by demonstrating how this fairy- 
like beloved enchants Majniin, Nizami added a mystical dimension 
to the relationship between Majniin and Layli. Mystics commonly 
used the vocabulary of magic to describe the experience of falling 
in love with the heavenly Beloved. They often speak of love as an 
‘incantation’ or ‘enchantment’ (afsiin), a ‘talisman’ (tiltsm), ‘magic’ 
(sthr), and ‘conjury’ (jadi). The Beloved is a fairy par excellence. 

Nizami also compares Layli to Paradise and al-hir al-‘ayn, maid- 
ens with gazelle-like eyes, while Majniin is described as a person 
who is longing to attain this paradisiacal being. By presenting a per- 
fect picture of Layli, Nizami explains why Majnin is captivated by 
Layli’s beauty. In his answer to Salam of Baghdad in chapter 63:33, 
Majnin states: “Layli’s portal is the doorway to Paradise.” In Nizami’s 
poem, Layli is not merely compared to Paradise, but she is the very 
Paradise itself. She is often likened to a cypress, a symbol for eter- 
nity. In chapter 48:18, she is compared to the garden of Iram. 

Majnin refers to Layli’s beauty by using floral vocabulary.” He 
compares his relationship to his beloved to the relationship between 
a gardener and a garden in several places. Examples of this floral 
description occur in chapters 38 and 62. In chapter 38, Majniin 
sings: 

In your garden, my youth passed by, 
O, for all my work in the garden. 
This ring-dove suffered in the garden; 


when the fruits became ripe, the raven ate them. 
(ll. 20-1) 


want from you a pari-form person.” In chapter 63:37, Majniin takes Salam of 
Baghdad to the tomb of Layli and says: “This is my beloved, who has the signs 
of a pari/this is the very perdition of my life.” 

*8 For a discussion on the floral qualities of the beloved see J. Scott Meisami, 
“The Body as Garden: Nature and Sexuality in Persian Poctry” in Edebiyat, Vol. 
6, No. 2, 1995, pp. 245-74. 
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Nizami emphasises Layli’s attractiveness in numerous places, but 
because of the metaphorical nature of the descriptions we have no 
realistic picture of her. In addition to the references mentioned above, 
there are three extended descriptions of her physical perfection.‘ 
The first appears in chapter thirteen: 


A gazelle-eyed beauty that killed 
a world with one amorous gesture. 
She was the Arabian moon in revealing her countenance; 
she was a Persian beauty in robbing the hearts. 
Her locks were like night and her countenance like a garden 
or a torch in the claws of a [black] raven. 
With a small mouth and a long shadow, 
a concentrated substance like a bowl of sugar. (. . .) 
She was the veiled person in the house of life; 
She was the king couplet of the ode of youth. (.. .) 
In each heart, there was an inclination towards passion for her; 
her tresses were like night (/ay/) and her name was Layli. 
(ll. 59-62, 65, 69) 


The second extended description is in chapter 24, where her matu- 
rity is emphasised. Once again we get no realistic picture, but rather 
a reflection of an ideal beauty in Paradise. Here, in addition to the 
floral terminology, Layli is depicted with hunting imagery. Layli’s 
long and curly locks are likened to a lasso, her eyelashes to arrows; 
her dimple is a deep pit dug in the path of the lover who desires 
to steal a kiss from the beloved’s lips: 


The summa of the beauty of the seven circles; 

the stipendiary of the seven lords [who govern the seven spheres]. 
The envy of the face of the Moon in the sky, 

the grief of the heart of the cypress in the orchard. (. . .) 

Her fresh rose holding a cup in its hand; 

sprang out of the bud of freshness. 

Her erect cypress grew taller; 

her ruby dates became riper. 

She was growing in the garden of delightfulness; 

she melted people with her coquettish acts. (. . .) 

No prey could escape her lasso; 

her amorous glance catches them and her tresses tie them. (.. .) 
Her tresses swept the road of those who desired a kiss; 


*? Only the first two extended descriptions are considered here; the third can be 
found in chapter 46:28-36. 
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her lashes were saying: “May God bestow it upon you.” (. . .) 
In the pit of her dimple, which was uncovered, 
a hundred hearts had fallen by mistake. 
Her forelock had thrown a rope on the road 
to pull out of the pit those who might fall in it. 
(Ri. 2-0, 10-2, £55: 2547) 


Nizam! portrays a perfect picture of Layli, which links up closely 
with the ideals of female beauty in Persian romances. In Nizami’s 
skilled hands, Majniin as a Persian aristocrat is enchanted by the 
love of a girl who is perfect in every respect. As a charming fairy, 
Layli puts a spell on Majnin and disappears behind the curtains of 
tribal laws. Her disappearance causes the bewitched Majniin to start 
a perpetual quest after his enchanter. By placing Layli behind the 
curtains, Nizami preserves the image of Layli maintained among 
mystics. In Sufi literature, the beauty of Layli is a seed placed in a 
trap to capture the lover. ” 


3. Religious vocabulary describing the lovers’ relationship 


Nizami uses religious vocabulary to describe the relationship between 
Layli and Majnin. Part of this vocabulary is connected to the Ka‘ba, 
to the direction of the Ka‘ba (qgzbla) indicated by the prayer niche 
(mthrab); to the stations of the pilgrimage (magdmat), to the circum- 
ambulation (tawaf) of the Ka‘ba; to the sacred garb (ihram) put on 
by a pilgrim, and finally to dabbayk, the famous chanting of pilgrims. 
A.L.F.A. Beelaert has investigated the image of the Ka‘ba as a bride 
in the works of Khaqani and several other poets including Nizami. 
Her approach is, however, limited to the feminine aspect of the 
Ka‘ba and she deals with only one example from Nizami’s works.°! 


® See, for instance, ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s Tamhidat, pp. 104-05: “My dear, conceive 
of Layli’s beauty as a seed put in a trap; what do you think that this lure is? When 
the Hunter of pre-eternity (azal) determined to make a steed for love from the 
nature of Majniin, it became clear that Majnin had not the aptitude to fall into 
the trap of the Beauty of the pre-eternity’s Love (. . .).” 

| ALFA. Beelaert, A Cure for the Grang, pp. 143-59. Nizami compares the 
Ka‘ba to the beloved in one of his gasidas. He compares the black stone (al-hajar 
al-aswad) to the beloved’s black beauty spot and its curved door-knocker to the 
beloved’s curly locks. The Ka‘ba is always veiled, like a marriageable girl. See 
Diwan-t Mzami, ed. S. Nafisi, pp. 232-34, Ul. 199-232. 
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Richard Gramlich deals particularly with the Sufi view of the Ka‘ba.°? 

The theme of the Ka‘ba in Islamic amatory poetry becomes increas- 
ingly popular from the eleventh century. In Islamic literature, the 
relationship of a pilgrim to the Ka‘ba is often treated as the rela- 
tionship between a lover and his beloved. Abi Muhammad al-Husayn 
al-Qari’ as-Sarraj (417-500/1027-1106), a Hanbalite traditionalist 
from Baghdad, devotes a chapter to the lovers of the Ka‘ba in his 
Masarv‘ al-‘ushshag (Lovers Who Were Slain by Love). This book describes 
the calamities of an unattainable love.*? Medieval Persian poets often 
admonished their readers not to worship the physical Ka‘ba but 
rather to concentrate on its spiritual aspect. The theme of choosing 
between two Ka‘bas has become a éopos in Persian literature. Nizami, 
along with many other poets, severely censures praying in two direc- 
tions. The implications of the two types of Ka‘ba are often used 
either positively, to test the sincerity of the lover, or negatively to 
condemn shirk, ‘attribution of a partner to God.’ In his Kimiya, 
Muhammad Ghazali makes a sharp contrast between those people 
who undertake an outward journey and those who travel inwardly. 
The former, in his view, desire only to see the “outward of the 
Ka‘ba” while the latter remain at home and it is the “Ka‘ba that 
comes to them, and walks around them, telling her secrets to them.”™* 
In accordance with such ideas, mystics walked around themselves 
instead of going to Mecca. In Risdla-y parda-yi hyab attributed to 
‘Abdullah Ansari, he shows the elevated position of the heart in con- 
trast to the formal Ka‘ba by condemning insincere mystics who 
claimed to have walked on water or those who claimed to have jour- 
neyed to heaven: 


If you can fly in the air, then you are like a fly, and if you can walk 
on the water, then you are like a straw. Win a heart so that you be 
someone: 

In the Path of God, two Ka‘bas can be attained: 


% R. Gramlich, Die Shitschen Derwischorden, Vol. 2, pp. 119-23. 

3 See J.C. Vadet, L’esprit courtois, chapter 9; also consult S. Leder in E/, under 
as-Sarradj. 

* Kimtyd, Vol. 1, pp. 456 57. Ghazali relates the following saying of Aba Sa‘id 
to these two classes of people: “While people blister their feet [to reach the Ka‘ba], 
many people reached [it] without any blister,” 4@ marduman pay dbtla kunand, mardan 
bt abila rasidand. In his Kashf al-mahjib, in the chapter “On Hajj,” Hujwiri makes a 
distinction between the formal and the spintual Ka‘ba. See Aashf al-mahjub, pp. 
422-27; see also Rimi, Diwdn-1 kabir, Vol. 6, gh. 3104, pp. 298-99. 
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One is the formal Ka‘ba and the other is the Ka‘ba of the heart. 
Visit the heart as much as you can 
Because a single heart is more than a thousand Ka‘bas.*° 


‘Ayn al-Qudat repeatedly advises his audience to worship the Ka‘ba 
of their hearts (ka‘ba-yi dil) and to leave the house of clay (ka‘ba-yt 
gil). He tells the following story to explain this subtle point: 


Haven’t you heard that when Bayazid of Bistam was travelling he met 
a person and asked him: “Where are you going?” The person said: 
“I am going to the House of God Almighty.” Bayazid said: “How 
much money do you have?” The person answered: “I have seven 
drachma.” Bayazid said: “Give them to me and walk around me seven 
times, because then you have visited the Ka‘ba.”* 


‘Ayn al-Qudat concludes: “whoever goes to the Ka‘ba-yi gil, will see 
himself, and whoever goes to the Ka‘ba-yi dil, will see God.” He goes 
on to say that “when man’s body (galib) was not yet created and 
the Ka‘ba did not exist, the souls visited the Ka‘ba.”*’ 

Moreover, to choose the heart instead of the Ka‘ba is taken as a 
clear sign of fidelity. ‘Attar tells the following account about Shibli 
which shows the aversion of the sincere mystic to the formal religion: 


It is reported that when people saw him (Shibli) running, with fire in 
his hand, they asked him: “Where are you heading to?” He answered: 
“I am going to set fire to the Ka‘ba so that people occupy themselves 
with the Owner of the House.”” 


In another report related by ‘Attar we see the Ka‘ba as a graceful 
walking creature going to meet the mystic woman Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya: 


% Risala-yi parda-yi hyab, p. 66; in another place Ansari says: “The utterance of 
lovers, ‘here I am for you’ (labbayk) is better than the sacred garb of the pilgrim 
(thram) because the former is directed at the Friend while the latter to the Ka‘ba 
//why should I go to the Ka‘ba? Why should I cut my way short in the desert?/The 
friend’s alley is the Ka‘ba and the direction of prayer is her face.” p. 93. In his 
Musibat-ndma, ‘Attar tells a story about an Indian, who learns that making a pil- 
grimage to the Ka‘ba can free him from eternal punishment. He immediately goes 
to the Ka‘ba. When he sees the house is empty of its Owner, he remarks in aston- 
ishment: “Where is the Owner, for I do not see Him anywhere.” When another 
pilgrim hears this, he says: “The House is His, but He is not in the House; every- 
one who is not insane knows this.” See ‘Attar, Musibat-ndma, pp. 197-98. 

* Tamhidat, p. 94. There are several storics told about Bayazid and his pilgrimage 
to Mecca. See Hujwiri, Kashf al-mahjiib, p. 134; Rami, Mathnawi, Vol. 2, pp. 102-03, 
ll. 2224-2257; Magalat-i Shams, pp. 121, 127. For Rimi’s view on the Ka‘ba see 
A. Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun, pp. 291-93. 

 Tamhidat, p. 95, 1. 9. 

% Tadhkirat al-auliya, p. 538. 
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It is reported that when Rabi‘a set out for Mecca, she saw the Ka‘ba 
coming to meet her. Rabi‘a said: “I crave for the Owner of the House. 
What should I do with the House. I crave for ‘whoever approaches 
me by a hand’s span, I will approach him by an arm’s span.’ Why 
should I look at the Ka‘ba. I cannot have the Ka‘ba, why should I 
be happy with the beauty of it.”* 


Apart from using these reports to emphasise the mystical aspect of 
sthe Ka‘ba, ‘Attar narrates a number of anecdotes about the jour- 
ney of Majniin to the Ka‘ba and Majniin’s preference for the Ka‘ba 
of his heart.” 

The best example showing the difference between the formal and 
the spiritual Ka‘ba is offered in Sharh at-ta‘arruf, in which Mustamli 
Bukhari cites ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Sa‘dan: “One day, I sat at 
the door of the Ka‘ba and I heard a lament from inside the House 
saying: ‘O wall, be removed from the path of My friends. Anyone 
who visits Me by way of you (i.e. the wall), will walk around you, 
and anyone who visits Me by way of Myself, will walk around 
Myself.’”°! 

Having briefly surveyed the theme of the Ka‘ba in Persian mys- 
tical literature, I shall deal with Nizami’s description of Majnin as 
a pilgrim and Layli as the object of his pilgrimage. As early as chap- 
ter nineteen, in which Majniin is brought to the Ka‘ba by his father, 
he takes the Ka‘ba as Layli. On seeing the Ka‘ba’s curved door- 
knocker, he mistakes it for Layli’s curly lock and clasps it firmly.” 
The reason for the journey is to heal Majniin’s love-sickness by pray- 
ing to God. In Nizami’s account, Layli’s father advises Majniin’s 
father to pray for Majniin so that he may be healed and can marry 
Layli. After consulting with his relatives, Majniin’s father decides to 


8 Tadhkirat al-auliya’, p. 67. For a full translation of ‘Attar’s account on Rabi‘a 
see Paul Losensky and M. Sells, “Rabi‘a: Her Words and Life in ‘Attar’s Memorial 
of the Friends of God” in Early Islamic Mysticasm, pp. 155-70. See also M. Smith, 
Rabi‘a the Mystic and Her Fellow-Saints in Islam, Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1928, pp. 8-9. In Mantig at-tayr, (p. 100) and in Musibat-ndma, (p. 198), ‘Attar tells 
another story about Rabi‘a and the Ka‘ba. ‘Attar even presents the Ka‘ba as a 
rival of man in the following story in Musibat-nama (p. 199). Shaykh Nasrabadi 
was in the vicinity of the Ka‘ba when the wind removed the cloth from the 
Ka‘ba. The mystic takes this as a gesture showing the Ka‘ba’s pride and says to 
it: “If the Beloved called you once: ‘my house’//He has called me seventy tmes: 
.“O my servant.” 

® See Musibat-nama, pp. 198-99, 275-76. 

® Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 4, p. 1802. 

® See supra, chapter 4:2, p. 82. 
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take his son to the Ka‘ba. Although several romances contain such 
a journey as a means for the lover to forget the beloved, this is not 
the case in Nizami’s Layft and Majnin.” Both in Nizami’s version 
and in earlier stories, the purpose of Majniin’s journey to the Ka‘ba 
is to ask God to heal his love-sickness.* When Majnin and his father 
arrive at the holy site, Majniin’s father asks him to pray to God to 
remove Layli’s love from his heart. However, as soon as Majnin 
hears the word love, he first bursts into tears and then starts to 
laugh. Afterwards, he holds the Ka‘ba’s door-knocker and begs God 
to increase Layli’s love in him: 


He was saying while he held the Ka‘ba’s door-knocker to his breast: 

“Today I am like a door-knocker on the door. 

In the circle of love, I sell my soul; 

may my ear not be without the ring of love. 

People tell me to detach myself from love; 

this is not the way of friendship. 

I feed upon love, 

if love perishes, I will die too. (.. .) 

O Lord, by the Lordship of your Lordliness 

and the perfection of your kingship 

Bring me through love to such an extreme 

that love remains, although I will not remain. 

From the fount of love, give me light; 

do not put away this collyrium from my cyes. 

Although I am drunk with the wine of love, 

make me more in love than I already am. (. . .) 

O Lord, give me cach instant more 

inclination towards Layli’s face. 

Whatever time may remain of my life 

take it and add it to Layli’s life. 

Although I have become as thin as a lock of hair through suffering, 

I do not want a lock of hair to be removed from her head. 

Although I am burning like a candle with pain for her, 

I do not wish that my days should be without her pain.” 
(ll. 25-8, 31-4, 36-9) 


Majniin’s prayer is not only a sincere outburst of love, but also a 
response to his father who had advised him to abandon love. In this 


*’ Among the romances in which the lover makes a journey to forget the beloved 
is Bafiqi’s Nazir and Manzitr (Regarder and Regarded). In Warga and Gulshah, Warqa’s 
journey is not to forget, but to earn money so that he can marry Gulshah. 

™ See, for instance, ‘Attar’s Musibat-nama, pp. 275-76; see also Gazurgahi, Majalis 
al-‘ushshaq, pp. 278-79. 
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scene, seeing the Ka‘ba as a beloved, Majniin is reminded of Layli 
and tries to display his devotion towards her. The mystic ‘Aziz Nasaff 
had said that the “lover should remember the beloved, he must stay 
at the beloved’s alley, and must consider the beloved’s house as his 
Ka‘ba, and he must walk around the beloved’s house.”® In addi- 
tion, to pray at the Ka‘ba while holding the Ka‘ba’s covering or 
door-knocker was an ‘Udhnite tradition. The ‘Udhrite lovers prayed to 
God at this holy site to increase their love for their beloved. Majniin’s 
prayer is a token of loving obedience.® Since Majnin stands for an 
ideal lover, it would have been strange if he had been able to pray 
to God to release him from the pangs of love. 

The relationship between Majnin and Layli is analogous to the 
tragic love relationship between Iblis, the archetype of a mystic lover, 
and God, as reported by Sufis such as Hallaj, Ghazali brothers, 
Sana’i, ‘Attar, ‘Ayn al-Qudat, and Rizbihan Baqi.’ The story is 
that God, having created Man, orders the angels to bow before him, 
but Iblis refuses to bow before anyone but God, and so is expelled 
from heaven. Majniin and Iblis are mystics who are eternally loyal 
to the beloved and are immersed in the contemplation of the One 
Beloved. Like Iblis, Majniin prefers suffering, separation and affliction 
to praying in two directions. Both are exaggerated monotheists and 
loyal ‘to a fault’; it is indeed because of this exaggeration and exces- 
sive devotion to a single beloved that some readers take Majniin to 
be insane, and Iblis has been said to be more monotheistic than 
God. In the same way that Iblis takes God’s command to prostrate 
himself before Adam as a test, rather than something he should actu- 
ally obey, so Majniin disregards his father’s order and prays that his 
love may increase. Majniin’s disobedient prayer cannot be merely 
as a sign of insanity: it should be interpreted within the Sufi con- 
text. His prayer is a public vow, a formal affirmation of his love for 
Layli. Like Iblis, who at the expense of self-destruction prayed in 
only one direction, Majniin too fixes his eyes on Layli without think- 
ing of the consequences. Finally, both Majniin and Iblis become the 
target of blame. 

In addition to the scene described above, other terminology con- 





6° Kuab al-insan al-kamil, p. 115. 

*® This point is dealt with by H. Ritter, Das Meer, p. 373. 

* For a study of the relationship between Iblis and God see P,J. Awn, Satan’s 
Tragedy, chapter three, pp. 122-83. 
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cerning the Ka‘ba occurs in chapter 24:5, in which Majniin com- 
pares Layli to the niche in a mosque which indicates the direction 
to the Ka‘ba (mthrab).* She is “the prayer-niche (mihraé) of idol-wor- 
shippers.” In chapter 48:14, Majniin says: “The beauty of your face 
is my Ka‘ba/my niche (mhrab) is the entrance your alley.” Even 
after Layli’s death, at the end of the story she remains Majnin’s 
direction of prayer (gibla): “At one time he makes his direction of 
prayer (gzbla) the direction of his beloved’s grave/at another he seeks 
the grave/onager on the plain.”°” 

The image of Majnin as a pilgrim is maintained throughout the 
story. In chapter 16:4, when Majniin comes to Layli, he chants the 
invocation used by pilgrims, the famous ‘waiting for orders’ (talbtya) 
prayer: “He came to his native land while seeking the beloved/singing 
poetry and shouting: “Here I am for you” (/abbayk).”’® Again in chap- 
ter 52:18-9, Majniin is depicted as a pilgrim running everywhere 
calling Layli’s name, an allusion to the pilgrimage ritual of running 
between Safa and Marwah, which is also a reminiscent of Judgement 
Day: 


He is shouting cries like a cricr (munad?) 
and wandering in the midst of the valley. 
Saying Layli at every second step, 
looking for Layli at each station (maqam). 


As a pilgrim, Majnin performs the circumambulation ritual (tawaf) 
around Layli, her tent, or her alley. In chapter 15:11, Majniin goes 
with his friends to Layli’s house to worship her: “With those two or 
three friends, he went at dawn to circle around (fawaf) the alley of 
that idol.””! 

Another word relating to the pilgrimage is ‘the sacred garb of a 
pilgrim’ (thram). In chapter 17:10, Majnin is portrayed as a devoted 


‘ For more information on the religious terminology see A.J. Wensinck and 
J. Jomier, in E/, under Hadjdj, sub-centry “III Islamic Hadjdj” and under Ka‘ba. 

* Chapter 62:104. The hunting of the onager, on horseback across the open 
plains of Iran, is the archetypical activity of the herocs of Persian epics. The word 
gir is ambiguous, meaning ‘grave’ and ‘onager.’ Nizami often makes a pun on this 
word. 

” This means: “waiting for your commands.” 

™ Other references to Majnun as a pilgrim occur in chapter 29:38. Here, dur- 
ing the battle against Layli’s tribe, Majnin is portrayed as a pilgnm: “He circles 
around (fawaf) like lovers/desiring to make peace from war.” In chapter 62:82, 
Majniin speaks to Layli while weeping upon her grave: “As long as I circle around 
(tawaf) your cradle/I do not forsake your fidelity and oath.” 
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pilgrim who tears his garment and becomes the target of blame 
(malamat). In mysticism, rending one’s pilgrim’s garb is a symbol of 
divesting oneself of worldly qualities: “He has rent his pilgrim garb 
(thkram)/and fallen in the alley of blame.” 

In chapter 62:41, Majniin refers to Layli’s grave with great rev- 
erence as a turbat, a word used to describe holy tombs: “When he 
saw the beauty of the grave (turbat) from a distance/he fell like a 
shadow from light.” 

The imitators of Nizami, such as Amir Khusrau, Jami, Hatifi, 
and Maktabi have used the same religious imagery to delineate Layli 
and Majniin’s relationship. Here for brevity’s sake, I only refer to 
Jami’s and Maktabi’s versions. Maktabi puts Majniin in a quandary, 
compelling him to choose between two Ka‘bas. On their way to 
Mecca, when the caravan of Majniin’s father comes near to Layli’s 
encampment, Majniin shouts: “(...) this is my Ka‘ba/this ground is 
the place of the desire of my life.”’? When they arrive at the Ka‘ba, 
Majniin’s father tells him to clasp the coil (door-knocker) of the 
Ka‘ba’s lock (halga-yi zulf-i Ka‘ba). Majniin holds the door-knocker 
but does not direct his face towards the Ka‘ba; rather he fixes his 
eyes in the direction of Layli’s house, while asking God to increase 
the love for Layli in his heart. In Jami’s version, the Ka‘ba theme 
is given a totally different treatment. Majniin swears an oath to God 
that if he meets Layli, he will undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
After finally meeting Layli, Majniin asks her permission to depart 
for Mecca. In spite of Layli’s insistence that “You are my pilgrim 
and I am your pilgrim,” Majniin leaves her to fulfil his promise. 
When he arrives at Mecca and sees the beauty of the Ka‘ba, he is 
reminded of Layli’s beauty. As in Nizami’s poem, in Jami’s Layft and 
Majnin, Majnin asks God to increase his love for Layli and to strip 
him of everything except Layli.” 


4. Layli as the mirror of the unwerse 


The description of the lovers’ relationship is not confined to the reli- 
gious terminology outlined above. In chapter 46:32-3, Nizami enters 





” Maktabi Shirazi, Layli u Majniin, ed. M,J. Moinfar, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 
Verlag, 1968, pp. 54-5. 
8 For this passage see Jami's Lay u Majniin, in Mathnawi-yi haft aurang, pp. 794-97. 
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the realm of mysticism when he puts the following description of 
Layli into the mouth of an old messenger: 


Her black curl was like a jim. 

her stature like an af, her mouth like a mim. 

This means that since my (Layli’s) letters correspond to a cup (jam), 
my name turned into the cup of Jamshid (j@m-t jahan-namay). 


The letter jim has a double curve, the aif is an upright stroke, and 
the mim is a small round circle. Having transformed Layli into a 
cup, he ingeniously compares her to the jam-1 Jam, the legendary 
world-reflecting cup of the mythic king Jamshid, which has been 
taken by mystics to represent the heart of the Perfect Man, the 
Logos, the Mirror of the Universe.” 

In addition, the numerical values of these letters reveal the unique- 
ness of Layli.” Being the first letter of the Arabic alphabet, alif is 
often taken as the first letter God wrote on the Well-Preserved Tablet. 
Alif’s numerical value is one, which agrees with one of the names 
of God, Ahad, the One. The numerical value of the letter mim is 
forty and it represents the complete circle of the hierarchy of beings.” 
Moreover, the letter is also often related the famous tradition in 
which God says: “I am Ahmad without mim,” i.e. Ahad, ‘the One.’ 

In his Sharaf-ndma, Nizami equates the jam-i Jam with a mirror. 
When the victorious Alexander eagerly asks people for the jam-1 Jam, 
they answer him that there is no difference between Alexander’s mir- 
ror and the Persian king’s jam. It may be added here that in Persia, 
Alexander is regarded as the inventor of the mirror. Nizami links 
the mirror to the heart of an ascetic in the Sharaf-ndma, in the section 


™ The earliest recorded reference to this cup in New Persian occurs in Firdausi’s 
Shah-ndma, in the romance of Bizhan and Manizha. For the significance of jam-i Jam 
sec Muhammad Mu‘in, Mazdayasnd wa ta’thir dn dar adabiyyat-t Farsi, Tehran: 
Kayhanak, 1326, pp. 532-36; idem, Majmi‘a-yi magalat, Vol. 1, pp. 345-66; for the 
association of jam-i Jam with Alexander’s mirror see Purjawadi, “Schénheit und 
Pon ein Diskussionsbeitrag zur Hafisschen Asthetik” in Spektrum Iran, Jahrgang 

, 1988, Heft 4, pp. 28 9; also M. Murtadawi, Maktab-i Hafiz, pp. 159-235. Among 
12 mystical texts describing the jam-1 Jam are Shihab ad-Din Suhrawardi’s “Lughat- 
i miiran” in Oeuvres Philosophiques, Vol. 3, pp. 298-99, and ‘Attar’s llahi-nama, pp. 
184-86. 

”® For the use of letter symbolism in Persian literature see A. Schimmel, Mystical 
Dimenswns of Islam, pp. 411-25. 

” For an elaborate description of this letter see Lahiji, Mafauh al-i§az fi sharh-t 
gulshan-i raz, ed. M.R. Barzigar Khaliq? and I. Karbasi, Tehran: Jiddiyat, 1374, pp. 
21-2. 
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in which Alexander goes to a mountain to visit a reclusive ascetic. 
The latter recognises Alexander without having been introduced to 
him. The astounded Alexander asks the man how he could possibly 
know who he is, upon which the ascetic answers by alluding to the 
myth of Alexander as the inventor of the mirror:” 


You are not the only one with a mirror in your hand, 
there is a mirror in my heart as well. 

After hundreds of years, mortification has cleaned its rust, 
can it not show a face to me after all? 


Layli’s association with the mirror has a mystical significance. In 
mystical love poetry, the mirror is the heart of the lover, which has 
been polished by mortification, suffering and spiritual aspiration. 
Mystics often use the holy tradition: “heaven and earth contain Me 
not, but the heart of my faithful servant contains Me” to elucidate 
how the Beloved can be seen in the mirror of the heart. Love itself 
is also likened to a limpid mirror in which everything can be seen. 
In the Sawanth, Ahmad Ghazali observes that the mirror of love is 
essential for the beloved to admire her own majestic beauty. In fact, 
the beloved cannot perceive the perfection of her own beauty except 
in the mirror of the lover’s love. Ghazali adds that this is the reason 
why beauty requires a lover, so that the beloved can see herself 
through the mirror of the lover’s love. The beloved feeds both on 
the lover’s longing and her own loveliness, perceived through this 
love.” 

Layli can be taken as Majniin’s heart, through which he sees the 
whole universe. In other words, wherever he looks, Majniin finds 
Layli’s images: the entire universe is summarised in her. Nizami’s 
comparison can be interpreted as Majniin’s idealisation of Layli, who 
is repeatedly described by Majniin as his heart, the essence of his 
soul, and the light of his life. 


7 Nizami tells the story of Alexander and his invention of the steel mirror in 
the Sharaf-ndma, W. Dastgirdi, pp. 150-53. For a history of Alexander’s mirror 
(ayina-yi Iskandari) see M. Mu‘in, Majmi‘a-yi maqalat, Vol. 2, pp. 465-94. 

® Sawanih, p. 29, fas! 13 (1-2), Il. 2-10. Ghazali describes love as a wondrous 
mirror: “What a wondrous mirror is love, for it can behold in itself both the lover 
and the Beloved; it can see itself both in the Beloved and in others (aghyar). And 
if love’s jealousy does not compel it to turn its face from others, the perfect beauty 
of the Beloved cannot be seen in anything other than love’s mirror.” See Sawdanth, 
p. 102, fast 72, Ul. 2-5. 
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To see how Layli is presented as an ideal woman for Majnin, it is 
essential to briefly discuss the idealisation of women in Islamic lit- 
erature in general, particularly in the ‘Udhknte love tradition. Several 
scholars have made statements about the Iranian origin of the ide- 
alisation of woman in Islamic culture, but there is as yet no sub- 
stantial treatment of this important theme. In discussing the “Distorted 
images of women in literature,” Nada Tomiche remarks that it was 
perhaps under the “influence of the Manichaean beliefs of Persia” 
that woman came to be regarded as a source of spiritual joy.’? She 
supports her view by referring to the apotheosis of woman in Shi‘ism, 
which exalts Fatima, daughter of the Prophet and the wife of ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib, the fourth Caliph and the Prophet’s cousin. Tomiche’s 
hypothesis regarding Manichaean origins is debatable, because Mani- 
chaeism is a religion rejecting anything material: man’s goal is to 
free his soul from the evil of the world through gnosis. Manichae- 
ism is a strictly dualistic belief, seeking to attain a perfect spiritual 
state by eliminating all gross matter, including the physical body. 
Moreover, there is a strong antipathy to sexuality and procreation, 
and many Manichaeans practised celibacy. The Manichaean concepts 
of the Virgins of Light, representing the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and of celibacy can be easily traced back to Christianity, which 
influenced Mani’s system considerably.” In fact, in discussing the 
idealisation of woman in Islamic literature generally, and particu- 
larly in Nizami’s works, the Christian aspects cannot be overlooked. 
Nizami’s foremost ideal female heroine, Shirin, is a Christian girl. 

Before the appearance of Islam, both Christianity and Zoroastrianism 
had glorified a woman: Christians had the Virgin Mary, while Iranians 
adored the goddess of waters, Anahita, as a symbol of fertility.*' In 
addition, although Sunni Islam sanctifies only the figure of Mary 
Shi‘ism also celebrates Fatima as the symbol of chastity, loyalty and 
holiness. These two women, along with Khadija, the first wife of the 
Prophet and Asiyya, the wife of Pharaoh, are the best women ever 


79. N. Tomiche in EJ, under al-Mar’a. 

® For a succinct description of Mani’s religion see Mary Boyce, A Reader in 
Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian Texts with Notes, Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1975, pp. 
1-13; see also G. Widengren “Manichaeism and its Iranian Background” in Cambndge 
History of Iran, Vol. 3 (2), pp. 965-84. 

8! See M. Boyce in Elr, under Anahit. 
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created.” In the Koran, Mary is revered for her piety and above all 
for her virginity.’ These women are often regarded as supernatural 
beings, as hiris from Paradise. As N. Tomiche rightly observes, 
although Islam improved the position of woman to a certain extent, 
she remained a second rate being from an ontological perspective; 
she is the second after man in the hierarchy of creation.™ Before the 
advent of Islam, most of the Arab tribes considered women as fee- 
ble beings in need of constant help. The birth of a daughter was 
not welcomed at all, because families believed that it could bring 
dishonour and poverty. Fathers are said to have buried their daugh- 
ters alive. 

In discussing various aspects of “Udhrism, Salma Jayyusi argues 
that the “metamorphosis of the beloved into an ideal womanhood 
was a rebellion against polygamous marriage, against the cult of con- 
cubinage, and against the rejection of celibacy professed by Islam.”® 
Jayyusi’s statement is correct, but it also raises the following ques- 
tion. If polygamous marriage, concubinage and the rejection of 
celibacy were so unwelcome that the new image of women was gen- 
erated in response, why did these notions and practices survive in 
Islam alongside the glorification of a woman? A possible explana- 
tion can be found in the dual nature of woman in early Islam, which 
has been retained until the present day. During the early centuries 
of Islam, foreign ideas, particularly woman’s glorification, were 
imported from Persia and Byzantium to the Islamic holy cities such 
as Mecca and Medina by the so-called musical slave-girls (giyan).© 
These girls were cultured and often had poetical ability. According 


* See AJ. Wensinck & P. Johnstone in E/, under Maryam; for the presentation 
of Fatima in Shi‘ism see D. Pinault, “Zaynab Bint ‘Ali and the Place of the Women 
of the Households of the First Imams in Shi‘ite Devotional Literature” in Momen 
in the Medieval Islamic World, pp. 72-5. 

*° J.D. McAuliffe, “Chosen of All Women: Mary and Fatima in Quranic Exegesis” 
in Islamochnstiana, 7, 1981, pp. 19-28. In Shi‘ite tradition, Fatima is regarded as a 
virgin as well. While Mary gave birth through her right thigh, Fatima did so through 
her left thigh. See L.V. Vagleiri in E/, under Fatima, p. 847. 

* N. Tomiche, in £/, under, al-Mar’a, p. 467. 

* See Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period, ed. A.F.L. Beeston et al., 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1983, p. 426. 

%® See Ch. Pellat in E/, under kayna; see also R. Kruk “Arabische Courtisanes 
(Qiyan)” in Middeleeuwers over Vroween, Deel 1, eds. R.E.V. Stuip & C. Vellekoop, 
Utrecht: Hes Uitgevers, 1985, pp. 95-110; U.M. Daudpota, The Influence of Arabic 
Poetry on the Development of Persian Poetry, Bombay: The Fort Printing Press, 1934, 
p. Il. 
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to Tomiche, they constituted themselves as a “civilising influence on 
the sensitivity, the mind and the taste of an expanding society through- 
out the Muslim empire.”®’ These foreign girls were both the source 
of earthly pleasure and the embodiment of moral virtues. 

With regard to celibacy in Islam, there are numerous traditions 
in favour and against it, which makes it difficult to establish whether 
Islam recognises or rejects the value of celibacy. One thing is cer- 
tain, however: the Prophet himself offered an example of a married 
life and advised his followers to marry. 

In Islamic Persia, especially in the works of Nizami, the ideal 
woman is compounded of the goddess Anahita and the Virgin Mary. 
The foremost of Nizami’s ideal female heroines, Shirin, is a Christian 
who was identified with Anahita as early as the tenth century, for 
example by Abi ‘Imran al-Kisrawi, in reference to the relief of 
Anahita at the grotto in the Taq-i Bustan.* Moreover, although 
cosmological and ethical works have devoted pages to the vices of 
the female sex, Tiisi, the author of ‘4ja’2b al-makhliigat states: “There 
are also good women: they are few, but the existence of the world 
depends upon them: they give birth to great men.”®? Having said 
this, Tiisi refers to Shirin whom he considers as a “perfect woman 
born of the kings of Rim (Byzantine).”” The appearance of Shirin 
as an ideal woman in such books, which predate Nizami, supports 
the idea that Shirin has been taken as an exemplum for femininity. 
Nizami borrows this idealised picture and enlivens it in his romance. 
Chelkowski describes Shirin as a “well-educated, independent, fear- 
less, resourceful, imaginative, erotic and humorous” character whose 
“loyalty knows no bounds.””! It should be noted that Nizami’s portrait 


*’ Tomiche, in El, under al-Mar’a, p. 468. 
% See Priscilla P. Soucek, “Farhad and Taq-i Bistan The Growth of a Legend” 
in Studies in Art and Literature of the Near East in Honor of Richard Ettinghausen, ed. PJ. 
Chelkowski et al., New York: New York University, 1974, p. 41. When Nizami 
described the first encounter between the lovers in the sublimely beautiful bathing 
scene, he was probably aware of the association of water with Anahita (Shirin) and 
Khusrau. 

® Muhammad b. Ahmad Tisi, ‘4ja’1b al-makhligat, ed. M. Sutida, Tehran: Nashr 
wa Tarjuma-yi Kitab, 1345, pp. 402-03. 

® Tbid., p. 96. TisT tells how Shiriya kills Khusrau and wants to marry Shirin. 
Using a trick, Shirin rejects Shiriya and goes to Khusrau’s grave where she poi- 
sons herself. This is, of course, the version taken over by Nizami. 
"Mirror of the Invisible World, p. 47. 
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of Shirin draws on Firdausi’s portrayals of the numerous female pro- 
tagonists in Shah-nama.” 

Shirin, Shakar, Maryam, Fitna, Nishaba and the seven princesses 
in Haft paykar, to name only the most vocal of Nizami’s female pro- 
tagonists, all try to teach the male protagonists ethical, social and 
moral lessons. Shirin teaches Khusrau chastity and makes him enter 
into a monogamous marriage: although deeply in love with Khusrau, 
she avoids sharing her bed with him as long as he is with another 
women. Shakar teaches Khusrau that although she is a brothel- 
keeper, she has her own integrity and honours virginity, avoiding 
going to bed with Khusrau before an official marriage.*? Although 
Nizami does not elaborate on the traits of Maryam, the Christian 
princess of Byzantium and the first wife of Khusrau, her marriage 
to Khusrau teaches the latter some political lessons: through this 
union Khusrau avoids war. In Haft paykar, although the personal 
relationship between the lover, King Bahram, and the seven princesses 
is not detailed, these princesses each recount a story, which is evi- 
dently meant to teach the king a lesson. Apart from these princesses, 
the most evident and perhaps most important lesson for Bahram is 
taught by his musical slave girl, Fitna. In this amazing episode, in 
a hunting expedition, Fitna challenges the king to transfix the hoof 
and the ear of an onager with one arrow. The king performs the 
act successfully, but instead of praising him, Fitna states: kar-t pur 
karda kay buwad dushwar, “how could a much practised work be 
difficult?” The king is infuriated by this answer and immediately 
orders one of his retinue to kill the girl. The courtier spares Fitna’s 
life and she ultimately finds an opportunity to demonstrate the truth 
of her saying, teaching the king a worthy lesson. Finally, the virgin 
monarch Niushaba teaches Alexander such a lesson that he is obliged 


” See D. Khaleghi-Motlagh, Die Frauen im Schahname: Ihre Geschichte und Stellung 
under glechzeitger Benicksichagung vor- und nachislamischer Quellen, Freiburg: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1971. 

°° As far as the character of Shakar is concerned, scholars have different opin- 
ions. Perhaps the most outspoken view is that of Husayn ‘Ali Yisufi, who severely 
censures Shakar and believes that this episode damages the romance. It is “an 
improper and redundant patching” which is “placed in the heart of the story and 
reduces its power at the most sensitive moment, destabilising the body of the story.” 
See Husayn ‘Ali Yisufi, Band-y: ‘ashigi bar bi-garari-st, Tehran: Rizgar, 1378, pp. 
118-19, 156. 

“ For an analysis of this story see J. Scott Meisami, “Fitna or Azada? Nizami's 
Ethical Poetic” in Edebiyat, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1989, pp. 41-75. 
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to say: “A thousand bravos to the sagacious woman who guides us 
with manliness.”® 

In contrast, wicked female protagonists in Nizami’s works are old, 
shrewish and ugly. Their names are not even mentioned. The poet 
refers to them simply as ‘the crone’ (‘@iiza).* The crone is often used 
as a go-between; in Layli and Mayjniin, the old woman who chains 
Majnin and makes him beg for money may be taken as a go- 
between in that she brings Majniin to Layli, without intending to 
unite them. 

Chelkowski characterises the women in Nizami’s works as “strong, 
subtle and virtuous, and at the same time, tender, passionate, and 
enchantingly beautiful; they have sharp, educated intellects; (. . .) his 
women are also arrogant, deceitful, cantankerous, vacillating, lonely 
and despondent.”” Although most critics take Shirin as the most 
ideal woman in Nizami’s oewre, Layli closely resembles Shirin, although 
she is portrayed in less detail.“* Both are the epitome of physical 
perfection, and both are chaste and loyal. Both desire to be deflowered 
by their lovers: Shirin wants first to be officially married while Layli, 
who is forcefully married to the rich Ibn Salam, courageously fights 
for her virginity and desires for a legal union with Majnin. Both 
are lonely and at times talk to nature about their feelings. Layli 
might be said to surpass Shirin in spiritual qualities, because of 
Majniin’s mystical interpretation of her character. As B. Tharwatiyan 
has said, “Nizami is showing (...) that if Shirin is the archetype of 
a pious woman in ancient Iran, Layli is also a pious and mystic 
women in the Islamic world. Women can also attain an elevated 
spiritual state.”*”? Layli lives within a patriarchal Arab society with 
its severe tribal rules, and she is incarcerated. Shirin, in pre-Islamic 
Persia, can participate in activities ranging from hunting, polo-play 
and royal banquets to war. Despite the restrictions put upon Layli, 
she tries to satisfy all parties to some extent. She remains faithful to 


°° Sharaf-ndma, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 295, |. 5. 

* For an elaborate discussion of this figure in Persian literature and particularly 
Nizami’s Haft paykar see L. Rouhi, Mediation and Love, pp. 185-6, also see the index 
under “gjiiz. 

7 Mirror of the Invisible World, p. 4. 

* See J.C. Birgel, “Die Frau als Person in der Epik Nizamis” in Astatische Studien, 
2, 1988, pp. 146-47; see also K. Talattof, “Nizami's Unlikely Heroines: A Study 
of the Characterizations of Women in Classical Persian Literature” in The Poetry of 
Mzami Ganja, pp. 51-81. 

® Guzida-yi makhzan al-asrar, p. 35. 
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her father and her tribe. When she finds the opportunity to con- 
summate her love with Majnin, she avoids doing so to protect her 
legal marriage. She also remains faithful to Majniin by keeping her 
virginity and by arranging meetings with Majnin. 

In Laylt and Majniin, Nizami emphasises the spiritual aspects of 
Layli. The earliest sources, and other ‘Udhrite love stories such as 
Jamil and Buthayna, also involve the idealisation of the beloved, 
when the lover, who is separated from her, sees ideal reflections of 
her in everything. In other words, the beloved is seen mainly m 
absenta, through the eyes of the lover rather than in actual relation 
to the other characters of the poem. The ‘Udhnite lover makes an 
ideal woman of his frustrations and of his unattainable love, and the 
fact that the beloved is unattainable automatically causes her ideal- 
isation. This is psychologically plausible. Majniin’s idealisation of 
Layli can be understood within this context: in separation she is 
elevated to the level of the Divine. The exiled lover undergoes a 
psychological trial, preparing him to switch from the earthly to a 
heavenly love. 

Layli’s perfect beauty is another cause of Majniin’s idealisation, 
for love is closely related to beauty. Love has such an impact on 
Majnin that, in his eyes, no one can match Layli’s beauty. When 
Majnin is offered another beautiful maiden, he refuses. In lyrical 
and romantic poems, the beloved’s beauty often hypnotizes the lover. 
Mystically, Majniin sees Layli as an earthly representation, a kind 
of shahid, (‘witness’) of the divine Beloved. In addition to religious 
terminology, Majniin’s idealisation of Layli is underscored by different 
metaphors presenting her as the Fountain of Life and Majniin as 
Khidr, Layli as a candle and Majnin as a moth, Layli as a trea- 
sure and Majniin as a guard.'” All these metaphors and terminol- 
ogy add to the mystical dimension of Majniin’s relationship with 
Layli. 

For Majnin, Layli is the symbol of a mystery, a treasure, with 
which she is constantly compared. Layli’s image as a mystery in the 
religious sense corresponds with the famous tradition in which God 
uttered: “I was a hidden Treasure and I desired to be known, so I 
created the creation in order that I might be known.” Majnin 
searches for this treasure by meditating upon Layli in the same way 





' For Layli’s image as the Fountain of Life and Majniin as Khidr see infra, 
chapter 14:6, pp. 332-33. 
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that a mystic reflects on the Beloved. “Majniin was exerting himself 
in search of the treasure (i.e. Layli)/without finding any trace of it.” 
(Chapter 20:34) In chapter 24:6, Layli is again compared to a trea- 
sure: “The bed-mate of love and the spouse of gracefulness/both the 
keeper and bestower of the treasure.” The metaphor of treasure also 
has an erotic overtone. In chapter 47:22—23, when Layli in her let- 
ter assures Majnin of her virginity, she uses the same metaphor. 

Layli’s virginity has an ethical as well as economic significance. 
Despite her marriage, she bravely maintains her virginity, proving 
thereby her loyalty to Majniin. What is more, her virginity has a 
capital value for her father; she is a material treasure, a source of 
income.'*' By forcing her into marriage with a rich man, her father 
hopes to gain a better social position and material prosperity. Nizami 
emphasises these aspects of Layli’s marriage through his vivid descrip- 
tion of Ibn Salam’s gifts and of the enthusiastic way Layli’s father 
receives them. In fact, one of the important features of the ‘Udhrite 
romances is that the beloved woman is sold off by her father to a 
rich man. There is often a detailed description of the material wealth 
brought by the future husband. In ‘Ayyiiqi’s Warga and Gulshah, there 
is a detailed description of the fortune of the king of Syria, who 
marries Gulshah against her will. In point of fact, the dowry in 
Islamic law is the property of the bride, not of her father, but Nizami 
has taken over a motif which must have originated in pre-Islamic 
sources for the story. 


6. An incarcerated heroine 


As has been noted, Layli is an imprisoned heroine, which somewhat 
limits her opportunities to act. However there were some spiritual 
elements in the original story which enable Nizami to add mystical 
notions to this poem. The female protagonists in his Khusrau and 
Shirin and Haft paykar, both set in pre-Islamic Persia, are crowded 
with female characters who are depicted in accordance with the 
Iranian epic tradition. Laylt and Majnin, in contrast, has only a few 
women. Apart from Layli’s friends, whose number and names are 


'*' For woman’s virginity as capital see S. Haeri, Law of Desire: Temporary Marnages 
in Shit fran, New York: Syracuse University Press, 1989, p. 67. 
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not mentioned, five women are named, and only Layli voices her 
opinion about various subjects. Zaynab, the beloved of Zayd, never 
speaks and is accorded only a brief physical description. The old 
woman who appears in chapter 35 and takes Majniin to Layli’s tent, 
is a widow who begs for her daily bread and does not comment on 
anything. Layli’s mother is just a shadow at the periphery of the 
story. Majniin’s mother is a sensitive woman, who appears only at 
the end of the story and talks to Majniin only after her husband 
dies; she is just a substitute for ‘Amiri. In short, except for Layli, 
the women in this poem are mere silhouettes. 

From the beginning of the poem, Nizami repeatedly mentions a 
few prominent qualities of Layli, such as her dazzling beauty, her 
chastity, loyalty, loneliness, deprivation and virginity. These qualities 
are the keys to recognising the character of Layli. She is portrayed 
as a person who is highly aware of her lonely position and expresses 
her feelings eloquently: she is the only poetess in Nizami’s oeuvre. 
She considers eloping, but the social norms prevent her from under- 
taking such a deed. From the beginning, Layli displays strong fealty 
to social norms and tries to protect her tribe from disgrace. By reject- 
ing elopement, she willingly lays heavy obligations on herself. However 
hard she tries to maintain social conventions, she remains the tar- 
get of people’s blame: “Because of the idle talk/she remained weep- 
ing in the house of sorrow.” (chapter 20:4) 

She is kept imprisoned in her own house behind the curtains of 
chastity. In addition to the issues involved in ‘Islamic veiling’ (hyab), 
the veil is a visible sign of seclusion. Nizami was not in favour of 
women’s withdrawal and veiling, as can be seen from numerous 
female characters in his romances. The most outspoken statement 
concerning women’s veiling occurs in his Sharaf-nama. Here, when 
Alexander’s soldiers, who have not seen women for a long time, 
arrive at Qifchaq and see many beautiful unveiled women, Alexander 
advises the leaders of this region to have their women veiled. The 
leaders disagree, saying that this is not their custom; their practice 
is to veil men’s eyes instead of forcing women to cover their bod- 
ies.'°? In Laylt and Majniin, the poet shows sympathy with the secluded 
Layli. In chapter 24, Layli’s mind is revealed to the reader: 


Behind the veil (parda) where the road was blocked, 


she was like a veil whose face was broken. 


102 Sharaf-nama, ed. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 425-26. 
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She secretly went to the top of the roof, 

gazing from dawn to dusk. 

How could she see Majniin? 

where would she spend a moment with him? 
With what eyes should she search for him? 

how was she to tell him the secret of her heart? 


(ul. 29-32) 


Nizami plays skilfully on the word parda, which means both ‘curtain,’ 
‘veil,’ and ‘musical mode.’ In chapter 27, Nizami uses word-play to 
show how Layli’s name is publicly disgraced by musicians, yet she 
gives joy to the listeners: 


Layli was behind the veil of the litter, 
she was tearing the veils (parda-dari) [yet] keeping the secret ( parda-dar). 
She had bid farewell to the veil (parda) of good and bad name, 
and had entered the mode (parda) of the flute and the harp. 
She was the sweetmcat for singers of love, 
she was the fresh herb for the essence of perfume-makers. 
She was celebrated in the book of lovers, 
and had tasted the musician’s cymbal.'” 
(Ul. 1-4) 


In chapter 36, Layli is again associated with the parda. When Layli’s 
father tells her how he has deceived Naufal and thus rejected Layli’s 
personal choice of marriage-partner, she becomes so disappointed 
that she retreats 


Behind the veil (parda), heaving a sigh secretly; 

she maintained respect (parda) for her father.'* 

When her father went outside the veil (parda), 

her narcissus became rose-coloured because of tears. 

She let so many tears stream along her lashes 

that she swept the dust from her way. (.. .) 

There was no succourer to whom she could tell her tale; 

there was no beloved with whom she might find a solution. 

In the confinement of her house, upon the roof, 

she lived like a snake whose head is cut off. (.. .) 

With a hundred dissimulations, she consumed her 

heart in secret, and in public her wine. 

Her face blazed like a candle with laughter, 

she laughed, but behind the laughter, she was burning. 
(Il. 12-14, 18-19, 27-8) 


"S The plectrum of a cymbal/tambour. 
'% This hemistich is ambiguous. It can also be translated as “she kept it secret 
from her father.” 
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Layli is compared to a candle, which slowly burns down while no 
one notices that it is selflessly effacing itself in giving light to others. 
Nizami frequently shows the pain and emotions love causes through 
the image of a weeping candle which burns out of protest. In Persian 
love poetry, candle imagery is used to depict various aspects of the 
relationship between the lover and the beloved.’ The lover often 
compares his emaciation to the candle’s burning. The lover’s fear of 
the beloved is compared to the candle’s perspiration: that is, the 
melted wax. Comparing himself to the candle, the lover sometimes 
proves that his burning is more intense than that of the candle: “By 
weeping, you (the candle) become fat, but I become emaciated.”'” 
The lover considers the candle’s wick as the ‘cord of life’ (rishta-y 
jan), which is set on fire. The lover perishes at one breath from the 
beloved.'” The candle’s tongue burns because it has revealed the 
secret of love. At times, the lover presents himself as the candle and 
the moth as his companion who shares his sorrow.'® The lover may 
ask himself why he burns like a candle while it is the beloved whose 
brilliant face looks like the candle’s flame.'” The molten wax that 
gathers at the base of the flame is compared to water, which has 
immersed the lover. Only his tongue (i.e. the flame) extends from 
this water, because of thirst.''® 

Nizami’s extensive use of the candle metaphor in Layli and Majnin 
depicts different aspects of the lovers’ relationship. In chapter 15:28, 
Majniin compares Layli to a candle burning in his soul. This is an 
effective way of expressing how the fire of love is burning inside 
Majnin: “O hidden candle of the chamber of my soul/do not afflict 
your very own moth.” In chapter 35:55-6, Majniin compares his 
heart to the candle’s flame and desires to be beheaded by Layli: 


Like a candle, my heart is full of light 
why should I fear if you chop off my head. 


' In Mukhtdr-nama, ‘Attar devotes three chapters to candle metaphors, analysing 
poetically its wide range of applications. See AfukAtar-nama, ed. M.R. Shaff‘t Kadkani, 
Tehran: Sukhan, 1375, pp. 312-339, qq. 1816-2044. Khalil Shirwani also devotes 
one chapter to the candle and its association with the beloved in Nuzhat al-majalis. 
See Nuzhat al-majalis, third chapter, qq. 149-224. 

® Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 135; (1375) p. 171, q. 204. 

"7 Tbid., (1366) p. 135; (1375) p. 171, q. 201. 

"@ Tbid., (1366) p. 129; (1375) p. 166, q. 162. 

™ Tbid., (1366) p. 130; (1375) p. 166, q. 164. 

"© Tbid., (1366) p. 132; (1375) p. 168, q. 183. 
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The candle is released from its headache 
at the time that its head is cut off. 


Using the same candle imagery, the poet demonstrates the love pains 
that Layli suffers and how she hides her passionate feelings for 
Majniin from her tribe and seeks consolation in her nightly sighs. 
The burning candle is outwardly light and inwardly consumes itself. 
The imagery shows Layli’s double life: 


Like a candle, she lived with a forced smile, 

she laughed sweetly and wept bitterly. (. . .) 

She was burning through the fire of separation, 

neither smoke, nor light could be seen in her. 

Outwardly she lamented like the wind, 

inwardly she consumed her heart like the earth,'!! 
(chapter 24: 34, 36-7) 


In several places of the poem, the lover’s physical appearance is 
compared to the candle.''? For example, Majniin’s constant weep- 
ing and emaciation is depicted by the image of a crying candle in 
chapter 34:38: “Majnin shed tears from his eyes until dawn/like a 
candle which burns itself.” Layli’s body and behaviour are also 
depicted using candle imagery. In chapter 57:26, when Ibn Salam 
dies, Layli becomes more outspoken and her character changes. In 
the following simile, Nizami demonstrates the change in her bodily 
appearance and in her emotions: “Like a candle she quickly bent/and 
turned her cry into a laugh.” Another candle metaphor occurs in 
chapter 62:45-6 in which Majnin mourns over Layli’s grave. Here 
Nizami shows man’s impotence in the face of death. Majnin is com- 
pared to a candle that is burning and unable to do anything. What 
is more, Majniin’s tongue is compared to the candle’s flame. This 


"The earth consumes man’s body. Nizami is showing how Layli has become 
emaciated by sorrow. The compound jigar-khari, literally ‘eating the liver,’ means 
to be sorrowful. For information about the liver as the seat of sorrow, see A. Giladi, 


“*The Child was small ... not so the grief for him’: Sources, Structure and Content 
of al-Sakhawi’s Consolation Treatise for Bereaved Parents” in Poetics Today, 1993, 
14, pp. 367 86. 


"2 For the candle and moth imagery see J.T.P. de Bruijn, in E/r, under Candle: 
ii. Imagery in Poetry; see also GJ.H. van Gelder, in FI, under Sham‘a; J. Matini, 
“Parwana wa sham‘” in /ranshinast, Vol. 6, No. 4, Winter 1995; N. Parjawadi, 
“Parwana wa 4tash: sayr-i tahawwul-i yik tamthil-i ‘irfani dar adabiyyat-i Farsi” 
in Nashr-i Danish, 16, No. 2, Summer 1378, pp. 3-15; and my article “De Kaars 
en de Nachtvlinder: een Liefdesmetafoor in Perzische poézie” in Shargtyydt, 2001, 
No, 12, pp. 1-19. 
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is an effective way of presenting both Majniin’s burning and his 
complaint about the injustice of heaven: 


Like a candle, he refined his sorrow’s blood (i.e. tears) 
untying his fiery tongue: 

‘O what shall I do, what is my solution 

for I am burning with pain like a candle?’ 


Layli has no friends and is in utter isolation. Her only companions, 
as explained in chapter 24:38-40, are soulless objects such as her 
own shadow, a mirror and her veil. When she cries, it is her own 
veil that embraces her and consoles her. She lives between her emo- 
tions and severe tribal norms; between imposed marriage vows and 
her deep love for Majnin. Being isolated in this way, she frequently 
speaks to a mirror and to her own shadow. Although imprisoned in 
her parental house, when she finds an opportunity, she goes secretly 
to a garden and speaks to birds and plants. In chapter 25, Layli 
speaks to a garden, showing her desire to see Majnin: 


Her intention was to go into a shelter 

to breathe a sigh like those who are burned. 

To reveal her secret to the intoxicated nightingale 
and to retell the sorrows of the past. 

To find a sign from her separated beloved 

in the breeze of the rose garden. (.. .) 

Lonely, she sat under a cypress 

like a pheasant sitting under the parrot’s wing.''® 
She moaned and lamented secretly 

while saying by way of affection: 

‘O my amiable and loyal friend, 

you who resemble me and suit me well, 

O, young and chivalrous cypress, 

you who has a warm heart and a cold breath, 

O, what would happen in this garden if you 
arrived and removed the pain from my heart; 

To sit with me according to the desire of the heart, 
that I can see the elm-tree and you the cypress. 
Suppose that you have no rest because of me, 

that you do not dare to come to my dwelling and my garden, 





"3 The cypress and the pheasant (sane u tazane) are taken in Persian literature 
as personified lovers. The sixteenth century poet Nithari of Tin versifies their love- 
story. For an analysis of this romance see H. Dhulfaqari, Manziimaha-yi ‘Gshigana, 
pp. 279 303. 
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can’t you after all send me a message 
in your famous language.’ 
(ll. 35-7, 48-55) 


This display of her emotions has grave consequences for Layli because 
one of her companions eavesdrops on her and “does not conceal 
her secret,” revealing it without delay to her mother. This scene and 
the betrayal of Layli by her friend can be taken as a contrast with 
the scene in which Khusrau and Shirin and her friends are sitting 
in the meadow, and telling stories to each other in a harmonious 
way.''* Unlike Shirin’s friends who are one by one identified, Layli’s 
friends remain very obscure figures indeed. Shirin’s friends help her 
to achieve her goal and are faithful to her, but Layli’s friends betray 
her and no conversation takes place between Layli and her friends. 

Being helpless to decide, Layli complains about being a woman 
several times in chapter 46. She compares her sorrow to that of 
Majnin, concluding that her suffering is much worse than his since 
she is a woman. Nizami stresses this aspect of Layli by depicting 
her pain and deprivation in vivid imagery. In older sources, very lit- 
tle attention is paid to Layli’s anguish. Baba Tahir of Hamadan’s 
quatrain, which brings out Layli’s distress, is perhaps a unique poetic 
expression: 


It is better if the absence of love is from two sides 
For a one-sided love is the misery of the heart. 
Although Majniin had a distressed heart, 

Layli’s heart was much more distressed.''” 


The narrator demonstrates that Layli cannot publicly express her 
feelings without damaging her own and her tribe’s reputation in 
male-dominated surroundings. According to Layli, it is because of 
her gender that she is imprisoned and cannot decide for herself. 
Despite her awareness of the situation and of her own power as a 
woman, her final conclusion is that since she is a woman, she has 
to accept injustice and endure sorrow. She is afraid of the people 
around her: 


I was Layli but now I am a 
thousand times more possessed (majniin) than Majnin. (. . .) 
Although he is the target of pain, 


''* Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, chapter 38, pp. 261-64. 
'S Baba Tahir-nama, p. 270. 
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he is after all not a woman like me, but a man. 
He is nimble in the art of love; 
he is not afraid of anyone. 
He will not desist because of torture; 
his step goes wherever he wishes. 
I am the poor person, who has no one 
to whom I may speak for a moment openly. 
I fear that because of selflessness and unripeness 
I will become a stranger for the sake of good repute. (.. .) 
I have neither the heart to rise against my spouse, 
nor the courage to escape from my father. 
Sometimes love, which is in my heart, tells me to rise, 
to flee like a partridge from this black sparrow and crow. 
Sometimes my reputation says: “Sit, 
a falcon is mightier than a partridge.” 
Although a woman can throw to the ground mighty men, 
she remains a woman because she is a woman. 
Imagine that a woman is brave in her blood, 
she remains a woman indeed, although she is a lion. 
Since I could not withdraw myself from this pain, 
I submitted myself to endure sorrow. 
(ll. 49, 50-55, 59 64) 


In a letter to Majniin, Layli informs him that although she has mar- 
ried Ibn Salam, she is still a virgin. Sirjani, inexplicably, says that 
Layli gives her body to her husband, but the text is explicit that she 
avoids sexual contact with Ibn Salam.''® In fact, the avoidance of 
physical contact is a prerequisite in this kind of romance. Generally 
speaking, sexual consummation occurs in Nizami’s works only with 
mutual consent, preferably after an official marriage motivated by 
love. Unlike protagonists such as Shakar and Shirin, who choose 
marriage over love, Layli prefers chaste love to marriage. In chap- 
ter 47, she not only expresses her feelings towards Majnin, but also 
shows spontaneously that Majniin is the only one with whom she 
desires to spend her life: 


Although my imposed mate is my husband, 

he has not slept with me one single night. 

I have been touched but my pearl is not pierced; 

no-one’s diamond has tried it. 

The treasure of my jewel, which has a sealed door, 

inclines towards the sun like the rosebud in the garden.'" (. . .) 


" Sa‘idi Sirjani, Stma-yi du zan, p. 31. 
"7 In this couplet, Nizami uses the homographs, muAr, ‘seal’ and mthr, ‘the sun’ 
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I desire someone in this world, 
someone like you to be my home-mate. (. . .) 
Since I cannot live together with you, 
what is my sin that I am living in this way? 
That heart which is not content with you 
could better perish under heaven’s harsh decree (gada-yi bad). (. . .) 
A lock of your hair is a world for me, 
a thorn from your path is a rose garden. 
The traces of your encampment are green and you have a green skirt; 
agree with me like the Water of Khidr (:.e. Fountain of Life). 
I am the moon and you are the sun because of [your] light, 
I open my eye through your [light] from a distance. 
(I... 21-3, 28, 30-1, 33-5) 


While in bonds of marriage, Layli shows her sympathy with Majniin 
by writing to him and expressing her condolences on his father’s 
death. She tells Majniin that she has put on blue clothes as a sign 
of mourning: “Due to my friendship and sympathy with you/I have 
satisfied the requirements of mourning.” (1. 40) All this time, the frus- 
trated Ibn Salam keeps watch over her, longing to touch her: 


In the circle of the thread, she was in a knot 

imprisoned in bonds, though not bound. 

Her husband kept watch all day, 

walking around her, desiring to deflower her. 

So that she could not flee at night like the drunkards 

to a corner of the temple of idol-worshippers. 
(chapter 52, Il. 4-6) 


7. Layli’s imposed marriage 


Nizami questions the consequences of a loveless marriage in this 
romance by including the episode of Layli’s betrothal to Ibn Salam. 
In chapter 36, when Ibn Salam hears the news of Majniin’s utter 
rejection by Layli’s father, he sends a messenger with loads of gold 
to present his marriage proposal. Astounded by Ibn Salam’s lavish 
wedding gifts, Layli’s father consents without hesitation. As the nar- 
rator puts, he “gives the moon to the jaws of the dragon.” During 
the wedding ceremony, Layli’s torrent of tears do not stop: “From 
the damp of her heart, she spread an odour/and was shedding tears 


and ‘love.’ The second hemistich can also be translated as follows: “(...) is sealed 
like a rosebud in the garden.” 
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like bitter rose-water.” (36:63) The narrator shows his disapproval of 
this imposed marriage using several metaphors and proverbial sayings: 


Near the mouth, the cup broke; 
the sweet-meat, which was cooked, became raw again. 
If you step on a thor, it will pierce [your foot]; 
if you put fire in your mouth, it will burn. 
A limb/member that turned against you 
will not follow your orders. (. . .) 
If a finger is bitten by a snake, 
it is necessary to cut it from the hand. 
Life is the cure that comes from a harmonious nature (fad‘), 
dying is due to disharmony. 
(ll. 66-8,70-1) 


The implication is that Layli will be like a thorn in her husband’s 
foot, a fire in his mouth, and ultimately, the disharmony will lead 
to his death. The narrator’s disapproval coincides closely with Nizami’s 
idea on marriage expressed in his other works. The narrator has an 
equally negative attitude to Layli’s husband, as we shall shortly see. 
In some of Nizami’s works the female protagonists are free to choose 
their marriage partners, and in others they face marriages that are 
arranged for political and economic purposes, depending on the social 
context. The idea of marriage presented in Lay and Majniin is totally 
different to that in Haft paykar, Khusrau and Shirin and the Sharaf-nama. 
In the Sharaf-nama, the dying Persian king Darius asks Alexander to 
marry his daughter, Raushanak (Roxana), a political alliance with- 
out reference to the girl’s feelings. When the marriage is about to 
be performed, Raushanak’s mother advises her to obey the king and 
she “entrusts the precious shell to the ocean” (32:11). In Haft paykar, 
no mention is made of the princesses’ feelings for Bahram. Nizami 
refers to fate here, but he also says that the king was determined to 
attain the seven princesses by love, money or war.''® There are also 
purely political marriages in Nizami’s oewre, as when Khusrau mar- 
ries Maryam, the daughter of the Byzantine emperor. 

Layli has a frozen relationship with her husband. The emotion- 
ally and sexually frustrated Ibn Salam is repeatedly portrayed as a 
thorn, a dragon or a fly while Layli is depicted as a rose, a trea- 
sure and sweet honey. This is partly shown in chapter 57: 


"’ Haft paykar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, pp. 134-35. 
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Layli, who was the light of heart-ravishers, 

was suffering to herself and treasure to others. 

A treasure around which a serpent 

had formed a fortified circle. 

She lived in that narrow rack, 

like a grain of ruby in the heart of a stone. 
Although she was a precious gem 

she was like the moon in the mouth of a dragon. 


(ul. 11-14) 


The narrator often criticises Ibn Salam. For instance, when Ibn 
Salam dies because he did not follow his prescribed regimen the 
narrator rebukes him and delivers a long speech about the virtues 
of following a regimen.''? J. Scott Meisami says that Ibn Salam’s 
“despair at her (Layli’s) coldness robs him of the will to live.”!”° 
Beyond that, the cause is his conscious decision to marry someone 
who does not love him. Indeed, the narrator portrays Ibn Salam as 
an affluent, but intellectually and spiritually shallow person. Nizami 
shows that a loveless marriage is doomed to failure. At the begin- 
ning, in chapter 36, Ibn Salam tries his best to win Layli’s love and 
to deflower her, but his attempts remain futile: 


For two or three days by way of forbearance 

he was benignly melting the wax (Layli). 

When the date became audacious with the date-tree, 

and touched a branch of the date-tree, 

It received a thorn from that walking date-trec, 

such that he could not sleep for some time because of the pain. 
Layli beat him with such a blow, 

that he fell senseless like a dead man. 

She said: “If you do such an act one more time, 

you will be a fugitive from yourself and from me.” 

I swear by my Creator, 

who has adorned my idol (Majnin) by his divine creation 


121 


"9 Medical works usually praised compliance with a regimen. See Hakim Maysari, 
Danish-nama, p. 40, Ul. 605 -611. 

'20 J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, p. 162; the same idea is pre- 
sented by Sa‘idi Sirjani, Sima-yi du zan, p. 23. Rasil Parwizi defends Ibn Salam in 
a cynical way and invites people to have sympathy with him. Parwizi sees Majniin 
as a madman who prevents Ibn Salam from living his everyday life (Parwizi, Lil- 
yi sar-mast, Tehran: Parasti, 1352, pp. 157-68, as cited by S. Hamidiyan, Arman- 
shahr-i zib@i, p. 200). 

'" For a study of the date in Nizami’s romances see Ch. Van Ruymbeke, “From 
Culinary Recipe to Pharmacological Secret for a Successful Wedding Night: the 
Scientific Background of Two Images Related to Fruit in the Xamse of Nezami 
Ganjavi” in Persia, Leuven: Peeters, 2001, Vol. 17, pp. 127-36. 
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That your selfish intentions cannot be fulfilled through me 
even if your blade may shed my blood. 
(il. 79-85) 


Figures such as Ibn Salam who never consummate their marriage 
are stock characters in “Udhrite romances. For instance, in ‘Ayyuqi’s 
Warga and Gulshah, when Gulshah’s imposed husband forces her to 
sleep with him, she tries to kill herself with a dagger.'?? Like Ibn 
Salam, Gulshah’s husband takes satisfaction in looking at her. In the 
same poem, when Rabi‘ b. ‘Adnan, Gulshah’s kidnapper, wants to 
deflower her, Gulshah deceives him by saying that she has her 
period. '?# 

There is no conversation between Layli and her husband. The 
extract cited above is the only one-sided verbal interaction between 
the two. Layli is in a difficult position, between the demands of mar- 
riage and her love. On the one hand, she has to protect both the 
name of her tribe and the name of her husband, but this is con- 
trary to her actual personal feelings and emotions. On the other 
hand, she remains faithful to Majniin, a person who has dishon- 
oured the name of her tribe and whose blood can therefore be shed 
with impunity. Moreover, eloping with Majniin would have far-reach- 
ing consequences. To maintain her chastity after her marriage, she 
gives her husband such a blow on the wedding night that he can- 
not sleep for several nights. Despite this violent rejection, Ibn Salam 
does not take any other woman and waits patiently for Layli. Indeed 
(despite Sirjani’s theory of a harem) the characters in Laylt and Majniin 
are monogamous. No mention whatsoever is made of a harem in 
the poem. ‘Udhrite love stories are founded on monogamous rela- 
tionships, concentrating on one beloved, on chastity and on the avoid- 
ance of any physical contact. Several times people suggest to Majnin 
that he should find another maiden, but he remains hoping for union 
with Layli. Likewise, when Layli’s father postpones Ibn Salam’s first 
marriage proposal, Ibn Salam patiently waits for an appropriate 
moment to propose for a second time. Being unable to gratify him- 
self with his own virgin wife, Ibn Salam becomes so obsessed that 


'? Warga u Gulshah, p. 118. 

"24 Thid., p. 54. Gulshah says: “But I have my period (walikan mara hast ‘udhr- 
zandn)/you have to give me one week // when my period is over/no one but you 
is my lord.” 
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he keeps watch night and day over Layli: “Her husband guarded 
her every day/he fed on sorrow but he was content.” (chapter 57:15) 
Layli hides her love for Majnin from her husband and her father. 
She sheds tears in the absence of her husband and when Ibn Salam 
appears, she immediately smiles and hides her sorrow.'* Although 
she rejects her husband sexually, Layli remains faithful to him until 
his death. She even mourns for him. As the narrator states: she iso- 
lates herself for about two years according to the Arabian tradition. 

After Ibn Salam’s death, Layli finally finds an opportunity to cry 
openly and to relieve her heart. In the following scene, Nizami 
demonstrates Layli’s divided loyalty and her complex situation: under 
the guise of her husband’s death, she weeps for her separation from 
Majnin: 


Because of the departure of her spouse, 

who could not satisfy his desires, 

Layli was fidgeting in her place like an onager in a noose. 

Although she expected profit from his departure, 

she was sorrowful because he was her husband after all. 

She cried for the sake of her husband, 

while she was secretly remembering her friend. 

Because of the suffering of the friend she pulled out her hair 

but she pulled out her hair because of her husband, the uninvited 
guest. 

Lamenting over the separation of the frend, 

she concealed it with wailing for her husband. (. . .) 

Because of the friend she was shedding tears, 

taking her husband as a pretext. 

When she raised a wail for her husband, 

she did it after the manner of her friend. 

Her husband was only the outside; 

to her the kernel was the beloved, the friend. 

It is the custom of the Arabs that after the death of a husband, 

the woman should not turn her face towards any man. 

She should shut herself up in the house, a year or two, 

she should not see anyone, nor should anyone see her. 


(ll. 66-70, 72-6) 
"4 See chapter 57:18, 20 1 “Whenever her husband was not near her, she 
wept/and when her husband came, she would rub her eyes // (...) She wanted 


to cry for a while openly because of that sorrow/but she had not the courage to 
do so for a moment // Hidden grief will consume the soul/who on earth wants 
to consume one’s own soul?” 
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Layli’s lament is not typical of the lamentations in classical Persian, 
in which various techniques are used to lament the deceased person.'® 
Although the lamenter surrenders to the loss of the dead person, in 
the end he usually ‘feigns ignorance’ (tajahul al-‘anf) by denying the 
death of the person and by speaking to him as if the dead person 
has fallen asleep. The lamenter usually complains of life’s transient 
nature and refers to his own painful situation. In Layli’s complaint, 
the emphasis is on the heroine’s double life and her lamentation is 
actually for her separation from Majnin. 

In this context, it is interesting to see Majniin’s response to Ibn 
Salam’s death. In chapter 58:28-32, when Zayd brings the news of 
Ibn Salam’s death to Majnin, he reacts in the following way:'* 


He shouted such a tumultuous cry 

that a quaking fell in heaven. 

Sometimes his excitement made him dance for joy; 
at times he saw his own face in the grave. 

On the one hand, he liked what had happened, 
that the thorn was removed from the rose, 

On the other hand, he took into consideration 

that the same would overcome him as well. 

He did not laugh, as his nature required him to do; 
he cried because his reason asked this from him. 


Forced to enter into a marriage, Layli has no one to rely upon; she 
cannot even trust her mother, a shadowy character, the opposite of 
Mahin Bani, the aunt of Shirin, who advises Shirin in matters of 
love and teaches her how to deal with men. In chapter 35 of Khusrau 
and Shirin, Mahin Banii advises Shirin not to be deceived by Khusrau 
and not to lose her virginity before she has officially married the king: 


Although you see his impatience, 

it is not right to give ear to his deceit. 

By his sweet tongue (shirin zabdni) he must not 
eat [your] sweet-meat (haked-yi shirin) freely. 


'25 For several aspects of lamentation see J.T.P. de Bruijn in E/r, under Elegy; 
O.M. Davidson “Women’s Lamentations as Protest in the ‘Shahnama’” in Women 
in the Medieval Islamic World, pp. 131-46. 

'%© The way Majnin reacts to Ibn Salam’s death corresponds almost entirely 
to Shirin’s reaction to the death of her rival Maryam. See Khusrau u Shirin, ed. 
B. Tharwatiyan, p. 438: “In a way, she became glad through her death/for her 
pure soul was released from envy // In another way, she was sorrowful and showed 
her sympathy with her/because she was wise and she was afraid of that day (i.e. 
Judgement Day).” 
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He will leave you behind, when you are infected by him, 
going after the passion of someone else.'*’ 


In other words, Nizimi condemns sex before marriage. In the sev- 
enth tale of Haft paykar, one of the characters passionately desires to 
make love to a girl but is unable to succeed. Each time he approaches 
her something happens. He deflowers her only after an official mar- 
riage.'* In addition, in the scene in which the drunken Khusrau 
stands at the door of Shirin’s palace and desires to spend the night 
with her, Shirin does not consent, but insists on being officially mar- 
ried first. In the episode of Shakar of Isfahan we have the brothel- 
keeper, who is a virgin, and whose chastity is emphasised.'”? This 
virtue proves eventually to be a catalyst for Khusrau to marry her. 
Shakar does not want to share her bed with him before they are 
officially married. Nishaba, another of Nizami’s ideal female pro- 
tagonist in Sharaf-ndma, has no sexual need. 

After having advised Shirin, Mahin Bani speaks of woman’s dig- 
nity, of the equality between man and woman, and of the prefer- 
ence for sexual consummation after marriage: 


If he (Khusrau) is the moon, we are then the sun; 

If he is Kay Khusrau, we are Afrasiyab,'” 

To go after a man is not manly, 

it is better for a woman not to be generous. 

There were many roses, which were plucked fresh and fragile, 
and were thrown away after having been smelt. 

Many a wine, which was poured into a goblet, 

was thrown away when a draught of it had been tasted. 

You yourself know best that at the time of glorification 
marriage is better than practising love with the beloved.'*! 


In contrast to Mahin Bani, Layli’s mother is portrayed as a whimsical 
and passive person. Due to her indecision, she does not know whether 
she should encourage her daughter to go to Majniin or to remain 
in the bonds of an unhappy marriage. She never speaks to Layli, 
to her husband or to anybody else. At the end of the poem on 
Layli’s deathbed, it is Layli who asks her mother a favour. In chapter 


"27 Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, p. 245, ll. 13-5. 

'8 Haft paykar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, see especially pp. 304-15. 

'% For a study of Nizami'’s view on chastity (‘ifa) see M. Tharwat, Ganyina-yi 
hikmat, pp. 127 31. 

'® This is a reference to Iranian mythical kings. 

'S'" Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, p. 246, ll. 22-6. 
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25:72, when Layli’s unfaithful friend reveals the news of Layli’s love 
for Majniin to her mother, the latter is compared to “a bird in 
snares.” The only thing she has to say in the entire poem is: 


If I give her (Layli) up, that one (Majnin) has become mad (shifia), 
and this one (Layli) will become drunken. 
And if I act patiently towards her, 
she will not let him go, but I must let her go. 
(ll. 73-4) 


8. Meetings between Layli and Majniin 


No point-by-point analysis of the meetings between Layli and Majniin 
is available. Such an analysis is, however, essential to establishing 
the lovers’ relationship, especially since some scholars have said that 
Layli is a passive character undertaking no action. This view is 
unwarranted when Layli’s position and decisions are carefully stud- 
ied. The lovers deeply desire to meet each other from the begin- 
ning of the poem. Being a passionate lover, Majniin discerns Laylt 
everywhere, whether it is in the holy Ka‘ba, a gazelle, a deer, a 
dog, or dust blown in the air. He goes several times to Layli’s quar- 
ter, looking at her from a distance (14:46; 15:11; 16:4; 17:3). The 
remarkable point is that Majniin is highly aware of people’s reproach 
for his action and behaviour. In chapter 18, he defends himself 
against the people who interpret his contemplation of Layli as an 
act of idol-worship: 


Sometimes people rebuke me and call me a drunkard, 

at times they call me an idol-worshipping lover. 

Do not look at me as an idol-worshipper, 

I have a rose (gul) in my hand; I do not worship clay (gi). 
(l. 27-8) 


By the subtle play on the words rose and clay, which are homo- 
graphs in Persian, Majniin shows that people who criticise him are 
unable to distinguish the rose from the clay. The former stands for 
the immaterial Beloved while the latter symbolises the earthly beloved 
in Persian mystical poetry. 

Despite his passionate desire to see Layli, as soon as Majniin comes 
near to her, he collapses. In drawing the passages in which Majnin 
swoons at Layli’s presence, Nizami had at his disposal not only 
Persian anecdotes on this particular aspect of Majnin but also the 
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Koranic models such as the Day of Alast, when Adam was absorbed 
completely in the divine Beauty. In addition, God’s manifestation to 
Moses on Mount Sinai and Zulaykha’s fainting before the beauty of 
Yiisuf were among the favoured mystical motives. The lover’s col- 
lapse in the presence of the beloved has been discussed by many 
love-theorists such as Ahmad Ghazali and Rizbihan Baqli. They 
refer to the lover’s inability to look at the brilliant manifestation of 
the beloved. This idea is based on God’s manifestation to Adam in 
pre-eternity. When Adam beheld God, he was overwhelmed by His 
awe-inspiring majesty (ja/a/) and His fascinating beauty (jamal). As 
Sana’i sings in one of his ghazals, God’s Beauty lends existence to 
the lovers, whereas His majesty makes them lose themslves in Him; 
in other words, the beauty is a trap set by the beloved to catch the 
lover.'*? In addition, Moses collapsed on seeing a bit of the shadow 
of God’s manifestation on Mount Sinai. Using the poetic figure of 
‘hyperbole’ (mubdlagha), poets depict Mount Sinai crumbling before 
the majestic presence of the Divine. 

The story in which Majnin faints in the presence of Layli was 
very popular both before and during Nizami’s time, in mystic cir- 
cles. In such anecdotes, Layli stands for the divine Beloved and 
Majniin as an archetype of the selfless lover.'** Ahmad Ghazili’s 
telling is one of the earliest versions: 


It is reported that the people of Majniin’s tribe came together and 
addressed Layli’s clan: “This man (Majniin) is going to dic because of 
love. It would no no harm if he were allowed to see Layli, just one 
time.’ They answered: ‘We do not act selfishly with regard to your 
request, but Majniin has not the strength to see her.’ Majniin was 
brought before Layli’s tent. he shadow of Layli had not yet come 
into sight when Majniin turned ‘mad’ (majnin). He fainted on the dust 
of her threshold. Layli’s tribe said: ‘We warned you that he has not 
the power to sce her.’ It is for this reason that Majnin takes satis- 
faction with the dust of the end of Layli’s alley.'* 


Fainting before the beloved shows the intensity of the lover’s love. 
Apart from collapsing before the beloved, the eloquent lover also 
becomes speechless. Hujwiri connects this aspect of love to the 


'2 Jamalat kard jana hast ma ra/jalalat kard maha past mé ra, “O Beloved, your 
Beauty brought us into existence/O Moon, your Majesty made us humble.” Sana’i, 
Diwan, p. 790. 

"3 See ‘Attar, [lahi-ndma, p. 108, Il. 1-13; Kashani’s Kunitz al-asrar, p. 16, Ul. 
310-27. 

'4 Sawanth, pp. 45-6, fasl 25, ll. 9-14. 
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Prophet’s encounter with the Divine during the night of Ascension.'® 
In the same way that the Prophet said to God: “I cannot tell Thy 
praise,” when Majniin meets Layli, he is dumbfounded before her. 
Being a lover, Majniin’s senses have become extremely sharp, espe- 
cially his smell and touch; he constantly desires to be united with 
Layli. During a war, which is waged by Naufal against Layli’s tribe, 
Majniin suddenly smells the scent of Layli and stops fighting. It is 
because of Layli’s scent that Majniin’s attention is diverted. All the 
other soldiers continue their fight, while Majniin looks for Layli. In 
fact, not being able to smell Layli’s scent, the soldiers accuse Majnin 
of madness. Fragrance is one of the integral attributes of the beloved 
and is repeatedly referred to in the poem. It plays a significant role 
not only in Persian love poetry but also in other genres.'® In Persian 
lyrical poetry, the lovers often pass out when they smell the beloved’s 
sweet scent.'*? Compounds such as ‘the soul’s scent’ (ba-y1 jan), ‘the 
fragrance of love’ (bi-yt “shg) and so fourth are commonplace, and 
show the sharp perception of a person in love. Majniin is extremely 
sensitive and smells either figuratively or literally ‘the scent of fidelity’ 
(bi-yt wafa), and ‘the beloved’s scent’ (ba#-yz yar). Layli’s scent occurs 
so regularly in love poetry that one may speak of it as a fopos. “Attar 
tells a story in Mantig at-tayr in which Majniin disguises himself to 
go near Layli’s quarter and to smell her scent.'* The beloved per- 
fumes herself with flowers, saffron, ambergris, musk, wine, etc. In 
Musibat-nadma, when Majnin hears about Layli’s death, he runs 
towards the graveyard. When someone offers to show him her grave, 
Majnin replies that he can find it by smelling Layli.'** There are 
several references to Layli’s scent in the poem (14:45; 16:27; 
52:79-81).' When an old man asks Majniin to go to Layli, he 


'9 Kashf al-mahjiib, p. 333. 

'© In Khusraw ut rétag, (Khusrau and the Page), a king tests the knowledge of a page 
by asking him about various arts including the most sweet-scented things. The 
importance of the knowledge of scents is highlighted when we learn that the page 
can serve as one of the king's retinues only if he answers the king's questions cor- 
rectly. For a New Persian text see M. Mu‘in, Maymii‘a-yi maqalat, Vol. 1, pp. 80-102. 
See J.M. Unvala, The Pahlavi Text: ‘King Husrav and His Boy,’ Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
date missing, pp. 31-4. 

' See, for instance, Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 123, (1375) p. 123, q. 130. 

'* Mantig at-tayr, pp. 188-89. Scent plays sometimes a central role in love sto- 
ries. In Yasuf stories, the scent of Yiisuf’s coat heals Ya‘ghib’s blindness. 

'9° Musibat-ndma, p. 273. 

' Lyrical poetry also contains many references to the sweet scent of the beloved. 
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declines saying: “Since I am drunken by the scent of the wine 
(Layli)/how can I hold the wine in my hand.” (1. 86) 

Apart from smelling the beloved, there are several references to 
Majniin’s desire to kiss Layli: the sense of touch. In chapter 14:47, 
every night Majniin goes to Layli’s quarter, kisses her door and 
returns. In chapter 18:58 he desires to kiss Layli’s hand. Since in 
‘Udhrite romances there is hardly any physical contact, the poet usu- 
ally refers to the lovers’ longing to touch each other. 

In the same way that Majnin had grasped the coil of the Ka‘ba’s 
door-knocker as if it were a coil of the beloved’s lock, he desires to 
unite himself with Layli’s lock in several passages. In chapter 53:92—4 
in which Majnin sings a love song for Layli, he displays his desire 
for union with Layli, ignoring people’s blame: 


What is more delightful than being drunk, 

grasping the coil of your lock. 

To catch the tip of your lock harmlessly 

and bring you drunkenly to the bazaar. 

To drink betimes morning wine during my each step 

and to gain victory from each kick [receiving from people]. 


This masochistic aspect of the ‘Udhnite love both intensifies the lover’s 
yearning and creates a nostalgic feeling of intimacy in him. The nar- 
rator gives various reasons for the lovers’ physical avoidance: when 
at the time of union Layli refers to her marital state, Majniin flees 
into the desert to save the religion of love. It is this avoidance of 
touch that produces poetry: the lover pours his fervid desire into 
poetic form, expressing his strong yearning to touch the beloved. 
In addition to the scene in which Layli and Majniin fall in love 
with each other in chapter 14 and the following chapter, in which 
Majniin goes to visit Layli’s tent, there are three actual meetings 
between them. The first is in chapter 35:31—2, in which an old 
woman accidentally takes the voluntarily manacled Majnin to Layli’s 
tent, where he encounters Layli at a distance and starts to repeat 
her name in a kind of trance. People throw stones at him and make 
him leave. This fruitless meeting is followed by a long speech by 
Majnin to Layli, in which he speaks repeatedly of a crime (jurm) 
he has committed, begging Layli for forgiveness. Majniin’s fettered 


See Jami, Sth nisdla dar tasawwuf, ed. 1. Afshar, Tehran: Manichihri, 1360, p. 110; 
see also Tamhidat, p. 109, |. 10; Rimi, Mathnawi, Vol. 6, p. 131, 1. 2838. 
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appearance to Layli in this scene is, on the one hand, a symbolic 
gesture to compensate for the crime he might have committed. The 
nature of the crime is not specified; it may refer either to the pub- 
lic display of his love, or to the fact the he has damaged Layli’s 
reputation. On the other hand, this meeting is part of the develop- 
ment of Majniin’s character, showing his absolute obedience to his 
lady. Nizami’s account reflects the medieval treatment of madmen 
in public places: throwing stones at madmen was a common phe- 
nomenon in Middle Eastern societies. At the same time, Nizami 
implicitly likens Majniin to a mystic who, by undergoing public cen- 
sure, purifies his soul and proves the quality of his love. Situations 
in which people hurl stones at Sufis and humiliate them publicly are 
common in mystical writings. In Mir’at al-ma‘Gni, Jamali of Delhi 
tells an anecdote to show how a Sufi is tested in public by throwing 
stones at him, and accusing him of stealing, murder and fornication.'*! 
The second encounter between the lovers takes place in chapter 
52. Here, at Layli’s initiative, an illuminated old man arranges a 
meeting between the two in a beautiful date-grove near Layli’s 
encampment. There is no physical contact between the two. Layli 
explains the reason for this physical avoidance to the old man: 


Since I am glowing in this way, so much like a candle, 
I will be burned if I go one step further. 

I have a husband; although he is asleep, 

this state is not hidden from God. 

Although I have not submitted my heart to my husband, 
I am not such a bastard after all. 

To step beyond this point would be perdition, 

it is a transgression in the religion of love. 

An indecorous speech, 

is better to be left out in a letter 

So that when I come to judge mysclf, 

I will not be ashamed of myself. 

Even he (Majnin), who is completely a lover, 

is forbidden to go beyond his intention. 

Ask him to grace me with a few of his poems 

from his sugar-sweet tongue, 


'" See chapter 27 of “Mir’at al-ma‘ani” in The Mirror of Meanings (Mirat al- 
ma‘ani): a Parallel English-Pernan Text, wans. A.A. Seyed-Gohrab, critical Persian text 
by N. Pourjavady, Costa Mesa, California: Mazda publishers, 2002, pp. 51-61. See 
also ‘Attar, Tadhhkrat al-aultya’, p. 27. For a discussion on this theme see infra, chap- 
ter 8:4, pp. 149-59. 
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That he may bring wine and I may dnnk it; 
that he may recite poetry and I may listen to him. 
(ll. 66-74) 


Here, Layli points to at least three issues: firstly, she shows her faith- 
fulness to her husband by not approaching Majniin. Sa‘id Hamidiyan 
interprets Layli’s avoidance in a mystical sense. In his opinion, this 
scene is reminiscent of the Prophet’s Ascension, accompanied by 
Gabriel; when they arrived at the place of union, Gabriel refused 
to set one step further, fearing that God’s manifestation (tqallt) would 
burn his wings. Likewise, Layli fears that Majniin’s appearance would 
scorch her.'” 

Secondly, she respects religious laws and avoids approaching Majniin 
too closely, fearing she may commit an indecorous act. As long as 
Ibn Salam lives, Layli does not arrange any serious contact with 
Majnin, not only because of her marriage, but also due to her regard 
for Islamic ethics. She wants her conscience to be clear of any sin. 
The points referred to by Layli are somewhat contradictory and are 
marked signs of the double life she lives. She respects her father and 
under his command she must live a miserable life with her husband. 
Being married, she not only has to guard the name of her husband 
and her father as is required in Bedouin society, but she also has 
to protect her own name as a married woman. Still, due to her 
fidelity to Majnin, she has to keep her virginity, a paradoxical sit- 
uation raising several ethical questions about her character. According 
to the Koran (2:223), woman is a field for ploughing, “come to your 
ploughing as you wish.” A married woman who refuses her husband 
is guilty of nushiiz, recalcitrance. Likewise, a man who refuses sex- 
ual relations with his wife for a long period (ila‘) breaches his wife’s 
right. Sexual relations are regarded as part of the essence of the 
marriage contract, and not as a secondary condition. 

Thirdly, she avoids breaking the codes of love. Apparently such 
codes, as perceived by Layli and by other ‘Udhnte lovers, exclude 
physical contact and satisfaction of one’s desire. Although she takes 
the initiative to meet Majnin, once the moment of union approaches, 
she remains at a distance and satisfies herself with Majniin’s poetry. 
In this way, she partially fulfils Majniin’s desire as well as her own 
without betraying her husband. In the same way, she does not betray 





2 §. Hamidiyan, Armanshahr-i ziba’i, p. 201. 
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Majnin, by fighting against Ibn Salam and protecting her virginity. 

It remains a point of endless ethical debate as to why she arranges 
a meeting with Majniin while still married, and whether she is justified 
in refusing sexual or even social relations with her husband. It appears 
that Nizami wants to show how the force of love wins over all other 
laws and how frustrating a loveless marriage is. Layli relies strongly 
on her love, a sort of love which should remain pure, and without 
any selfish and sensual ‘intention’ (gharad). 

When Layli approaches the rendezvous with the illuminated old 
messenger, Majniin swoons away as soon as he smells Layli’s sweet 
scent. The narrator tells us that the messenger weeps when he sees 
Majnin in such a condition. By sprinkling his tears on Majnin he 
brings him to his senses. Experiencing this extraordinary event, the 
old man fears that Majniin may not be able to endure the sight of 
Layli’s face. This scene is, of course, an allusion to the Koranic story 
of Moses who asked God to reveal His Face to him. During this 
union, Majniin sings a long and beautiful love poem constituting 95 
couplets, and then runs to the wilderness. Thus the meeting ends 
without any dialogue between the lovers. 

The lovers’ third meeting occurs in chapter 60, in which Layli 
takes the initiative to see Majnin. Here, the narrator explicitly com- 
ments on how Layli seeks for a solution: 


She did not desist from seeking a solution; 
she went on searching for a means to recover. 
She sat down in her chamber and gave up resistance; 
she summoned Zayd to her own chamber, saying: 
“Today is not the day of waiting, 
it is the day of longing and union with the beloved. 
Rise, rise, for the world is delightful, 
fetch the sugar and mix it with the rose. 
Make the cypress the bed-mate of the meadow; 
put the jasmine together with the tulip. 
Catch that excellent gazelle in your lasso; 
find that bag of musk, 
So that I make a silken robe from his reed, 
and make ambergris from the dust of his path.” 
(il. 17-23) 


When Zayd brings Layli’s message to Majnin, the latter hastens to 
Layli’s dwelling, singing poetry. Both lovers swoon away on seeing 
each other. In his other romances, Nizami usually includes in such 
scenes a detailed picture of making love in a garden, but in this 
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‘Udhrite romance he focuses on the lovers’ profound longing, over- 
joyed feeling and eloquent muteness, resulting in a sudden collapse. 
Nizami depicts the scene of union without a clear reference to sex- 
ual behaviour: the lovers touch each other and stay with one another 
for one night and a day, without any particular intention. Nizami 
concentrates on the lover’s chaste and ‘unintentional’ or ‘unselfish 
love’ (‘ishq-t bi-gharad). He realises the peculiarity of this scene for 
his courtly Persian audience; therefore he adds several passages to 
emphasise the mystical nature of the union. Nizami starts by refer- 
ring to the notion of ‘unselfish love’: 


This love for a reality has no selfish intention (gharad); 
it is not contaminated by lust and selfish intention. 
It is an utterly perfect love, 
by which the wild and savage beasts are tamed. 
The wild beasts did him (i.e. Majniin) no harm 
because there was no contamination with wildness in him. 
When he eliminated his own wild beast, 
these beasts became his subjects. 
It is clear that the love of those two earthly beings (Layli and Majnin), 
does not grow except by purity. 
(Il. 71-5) 


The significance of this passage lies in its straightforward delineation 
of love. Unselfish love is equated with a perfect love. It is a kind of 
love that is free from lust, corruption and selfish intention. Nizami 
is saying here that physical contact may defile love; this is also the 
reason why the poet avoids depicting a love-making scene. Majniin’s 
pure love is also praised in chapter 18:88-9] by the narrator who 
explains how Majnin has made his love perfect through gnostic 
knowledge (ma‘rfa) and by killing his own wild beast, i.e. the ‘lower 
soul’ (nafs). 

What is more, to emphasise the mystical nature of the union, 
Nizami uses mystical letter symbolism to depict the lover’s embrace 
in chapter 60: one of the lovers is identified with the letter dém while 
the other with the letter alif, together forming /a, meaning ‘no.’ When 
written together in cursive script, it is usual to twine these two let- 
ters around one another. The word is significant because it is the 
first word of the profession of faith, and mystics often compare this 
la to a sword slaying the lovers, or a sca-monster devouring them. 
As A. Schimmel has pointed out: “The /am-alif, though combined 
of two letters, was often regarded as a single letter and endowed 
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with special mystical meaning. It is most commonly a metaphor for 
the closely embracing lovers who are two and one at the same 
time:”'*? It is this very sword of /@ that cuts off all of the lover’s 
connections with everything except the beloved: 


A lam and an alif disentangled from bondage; 
by way of union they became lam and ablf. 
Two curved lines, which were running, 
formed a circle around the whole house. 
No bird flies unless it obtains two wings, 
and justice requires a scale of two pans. 
Two candles were burning in a bowl: 
their soul was one and their bodies grew into one too. 
Two threads made up one twisting; 
two goblets were fully filled with one sort of water. 
They closed two openings with one door; 
they became two eyes in one head. 
Separation was separated from the road of the two poles; 
the mirror of the two dawns became one light. 
The two heart-burned lovers intertwined with each other; 
in this way, they spent a day and a night. 
One was out of himself and the other had fled from herself; 
the bird of selfish intention (gharad) flew away. 
(ll. 88-96) 


After their short union, Majniin rushes to the wilderness and sings 
a love poem for Layli, praising selfless love. Majniin’s justification 
for his rejection of Layli is simply to protect love’s purity. In his 
love song, it becomes clear that Majniin considers love as a unique 
phenomenon transcending everything including passion, union, and 
separation. Majniin practises love for the sake of love and not for 
the sake of himself or for Layli. Nizami follows strictly Ahmad 
Ghazali’s theory of love. According to Ghazali, love devours every- 
thing including the lover and the beloved.'** In chapter 60, Majniin 
sings a song on love: 


Because of the veneration of your [i.e. Layli] love which gambles all, 
it is a religious obligation for reason to pray for you. 

A love, whose purity is maintained by separation, 

is not a sensual passion but love. 

[This] love is the exalted mirror of light; 





3 Mystical Dimensions of Islam, p. 419, also see p. 136. 
'* Sawanth, p. 13, fasl 4, 1. 20. 
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lust is remote from the account of love. 
[When] love is based on [selfish] intentions, it does not last, 
no one approves of love based on selfish intentions. 
How can love agree with such an intention? 
love will depart when selfish intention becomes involved. 
Except you (i.e. Layli), all other lovers who exist 
are far from you, all worshipping selfish intention. 
Love is this, what is the other one? 
truthfulness is this and the other is interdiction (haram). 
Since love finds its way through truthfulness, 
it changes one kindness of the friend into ten. 
When love becomes thus complete, 
it becomes the sign of good reputation. 

(ll. 195-203) 


Not only is concupiscence berated, selfish love is also interpreted as 
sordid and is severely condemned. In fact, although passionate love 
is prominently present in Nizami’s romances, friendship and mar- 
riage are valued more highly than passion. While Nizami charac- 
terises his Laylt and Majnin as a real love story, he calls his Khusrau 
and Shirin, ‘the book of passion’ (hawas-nadma). The focus in the lat- 
ter romance is, indeed, on Khusrau’s unbridled passion. 


9. Conclustons 


Taken together, the above analyses provide consistent evidence of 
various aspects of the relationship between Layli and Majnin. Firstly, 
Nizami tries to attune the Bedouin tale to a Persian environment 
by presenting Majniin as a kind of prince who falls in love with a 
beautiful princess. By portraying Layli with the utmost beauty, Nizami 
breaks with the Arabic anecdotal tradition. She is depicted as an 
ideal of femininity resembling a fairy, and she enchants Majniin at 
the first encounter. By idealising Layli and by comparing her to 
supernatural beings, Nizimi emphasises Majniin’s search for some- 
thing transcendental. 

In the course of the analysis, we have seen that Layli is not only 
elevated to the level of a goddess, she is also compared to the Prophet 
and to the polished heart of the Perfect Man who is a mirror in 
which God looks at Himself. It has also been established that the 
arguments of Sa‘idi Sirjani and J. Scott Meisami concerning the 
character of Layli, and Majniin’s mystical love are not confirmed by 
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the text. Sa‘idi Sirjani overlooks the spiritual elements in the story, 
and reveals his own aversion to mysticism where he writes that “the 
‘mystical fabrications’ (‘rfan-bafiha) at the end of the poem are inter- 
polations.”'** Although he admits that the mystical passages are there 
in the oldest manuscripts, he ignores them without offering any 
reason. As we have seen, the mystical elements in this story are not 
concentrated in one place, as Sa‘idi Sirjani suggests, but rather per- 
meate the poem. From the beginning, Nizami uses religious vocab- 
ulary to describe the character traits of Layli and Majniin, comparing 
their relationship to Khidr and the Fountain of Life, and to the 
Ka‘ba and a pilgrim. While Majniin is depicted as an ardent pil- 
grim singing and walking around the Ka‘ba of his heart, Layli is 
portrayed as the Ka‘ba, as the Mirror of the Universe and as the 
wondrous Cup of Jamshid (jdm-: Jam). 

Contrary to Sa‘idi Sirjani’s assertion that Layli is an utterly sub- 
missive character, we have seen that, although she is imprisoned, 
Layli is a woman with her own perspective, with a voice, and that 
she takes initiatives within the restrictions imposed by society. In 
many respects she is different from Nizami’s other female protago- 
nists. She is an archetype of the female beloved in the ‘Udhrite 
romances, embodying the oppression and suffering of women in a 
patriarchal society. She sheds tears, endures agony, and suffers from 
loneliness, yet she never abandons the hope of union with Majnin. 
She is so loyal and so extremely chaste in her love that even an 
arranged marriage cannot damage her chastity and fealty. An impor- 
tant aspect worth mentioning here is that by depicting Layli’s psy- 
chology in detail, Nizami changes the basic plot of the ‘Udhrite love 
stories in which relatively little or no attention is paid to the emo- 
tions of the female beloved. In this way, Nizami paves the way for 
a host of other poets who were to imitate him in the treatment of 
their female heroines in the following centuries. 

By preferring Layli to the physical Ka‘ba at Mecca, Majnin prefers 
the inner to the outer, condemns hypocrisy and expresses his sin- 
cere commitment to Layli. By confronting Majnin with the dilemma 
of choosing between two directions of prayer, Nizami actually con- 
demns those who pray in two directions. Not only in Lay and Majin, 
but also in his other romances, he rejects the possibility that one 
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may have two objects of love. J. Scott Meisami takes Majniin’s prayer 
to Layli rather than towards the actual Ka‘ba as a “decisive proof 
of Majniin’s madness,” the object of which prayer “is not union, but 
division.”'* As we have seen above, mystics such as ‘Attar, ‘Ayn al- 
Qudat and Muhammad Ghazali had attached little value to wor- 
shipping the house of clay, and concentrated on honouring the Owner 
of the House. Nizami, and other poets before and after him, see the 
attributes of God in the character of Layli. In the Ka‘ba scene, 
Majnin finds an opportunity to declare both his vehement love and 
his sincerity towards Layli. Moreover, by comparing Layli to the 
Ka‘ba, Nizami universalises Majniin’s beloved so that she is elevated 
to the level of the divine. She is the direction (gibla) towards whom 
the whole Muslim community performs their daily prayers. 

The idealisation of female qualities such as virginity, chastity and 
purity in Nizami’s works reveals Christian influences. These elements 
are found in Khusrau and Shirin, in which Khusrau’s Christian wife 
is idealised. In Layli and Majniin, Layli is the ageless embodiment of 
these attributes, an idol beyond man’s reach not only for Majnin 
but also for other characters. 


'® J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, p. 160. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


“YOUR FEET ARE MY CROWN” 


1. Majniin’s parental relation 


Parent-child relations play a significant role in Nizami’s epics in gen- 
eral, and in particular in Laylt and Majniin. Here we can find vari- 
ous child-rearing practices which are reflections of the ethical theories 
on parent-child relations laid down in a wide range of ethico-philo- 
sophical books. Therefore, it is worth considering these theories before 
analysing Majniin’s relationship with his parents. These theories pro- 
vide us with a yardstick to appraise Majniin’s behaviour towards his 
parents. Having these theories at our disposal, we can try to answer 
the following questions: What are the main responsibilities of par- 
ents towards their children and vice versa? What are the contents 
of the child’s curriculum? Is it, for instance, the responsibility of 
Majnin’s father to marry off his son or does Majniin have a free 
choice of marriage partner? Is Majniin’s father responsible for Majniin’s 
behaviour? The same questions can be asked about Layli, who is 
forced to marry Ibn Salam. 

Islamic scholars were writing treatises on child-rearing as early as 
the tenth century. Muhammad Ghazali devotes several chapters to 
this topic in his /hya’ ‘uliim ad-din and Kimiya-yi sa‘a@dat. Nasir ad-Din 
Tusi’s Akhlag-i Nasiri and Kay Kawis’s Qabis-nama theorise on the 
parent-child relation at length. The ideas of these influential Iranian 
thinkers have become prevailing standards in most parts of the Islamic 
world up to the present day. 

The subjects dealt with in such ethical works include the naming 
of the child, circumcision, clothing, education, the choice of career, 
freedom of education, choice of a marriage partner, principles of 
conjugal relations, maintenance of progeny, and practical advice on 
the problems relating to falling in love. These theorics were applied 
to boys. Little attention was given to the upbringing of girls, or to 
the child’s relationship with the mother. This is partly due to the 
medieval belief that the woman was inherently the temptress and a 
threat to man’s moral perfection, and partly due to the popular 
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practice of hiring wet-nurses, which reduced, and in some cases 
broke, the relationship between mother and child. Medieval men 
strongly believed in the Galenic idea that good virtues were imbibed 
through the milk and that sexual intercourse between the parents 
would trouble the blood and consequently the milk.' 

The Koran provides no injunctions concerning the customs of 
birth such as circumcision, or on the duty of parents regarding the 
discipline and training of the child. The child’s obligations to his 
parents, however, are emphatically underlined in the Koran (17:24-—5), 
“(...) show kindness to your parents. If either of them attain old 
age in your dwelling, show them no sign of impatience, nor rebuke 
them; but speak to them kind words. Treat them with humility and 
tenderness and say: ‘Lord, be merciful to them. They nursed me 
when I was an infant.’” 

The relationship between the parents and a child is dealt with in 
the Traditions, and in books on ethics. Ghazali devotes a whole 
chapter in both his /hya’ and Kimya to the duties of children and 
their parents to each other. 


Know that a child is a trust (amdéna), entrusted to the hands of par- 
ents. The heart of the child is pure like a precious jewel, open to every 
form like wax. It is without any inscription. And it is pure as the earth; 
any seed you sow in it, it will grow. If you sow the seed of good, the 
child will attain the prosperity of the faith as well as of the world. 
Mother, father and the teacher share the reward. And if it is contrary 
to what is said, the child is an ill-fated person, and the parents and 
the tutor share the child’s ill fortune. As the Elevated God has said: 
“Protect yourself and your children against fire (...)” (Koran, 66:6). 
Protecting the child from the fire of the world is prior to his protec- 
tion from the fire of the hell. To protect the child means to educate 
him, to teach him proper conduct and to restrain him from evil com- 
pany, because the basis of all kinds of perverseness originates from evil 
company.’ 

And when the child goes to school, he must learn the Koran. 
Afterwards he must learn traditions (akhbar), anecdotes about pious per- 
sons, and the conduct of the Prophet’s companions and of the ances- 
tors. And he should, of course, be kept away from being involved with 
poems about love of women and their attributes. And he must be safe- 


' For a study on the effect of the milk see A. Giladi, Infants, Parents and Wet 
Nurses, Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1999, chapter two, pp. 41-67. We shall return to mother- 
child relations in paragraph 12:3. 

? Muhammad Ghazali, Kimtya, Vol. 2, p. 27. 
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guarded from a tutor who is of the opinion that with such a curricu- 
lum, the child’s disposition will be refined intellectually, because he is 
not a tutor but rather the Satan who is disseminating the seed of cor- 
ruption in the heart of the child.’ 


As can be observed, Muhammad Ghazali draws the attention of par- 
ents to the malleability of the child and how the child should be 
reared and educated. What is noteworthy in the above passage is 
that Ghazali instructs parents to choose a tutor who will not teach 
the child love poems. A point also referred to by Nasir ad-Din Tisi: 
“(...) he (the child) must be kept away from frivolous poetry, with 
its talk of odes and love and wine-bibbing, such as the poems of 
Imru’ al-Qays and Abi Nuwas.”* No reason for this is offered by 
Tisi or by Ghazali, except that such poetry leads to moral corrup- 
tion. Likewise in his chapter on love, Kay Kawis advises his son to 
“resist falling in love,” but his motives are totally different from both 
Ghazali and Tisi. After a detailed analysis of the process of falling 
in love, Kay Kawiis characterises love as an ‘infirmity’ supporting 
his view by referring to the ideas of Muhammad b. Zakariya-yi Razi, 
the famous Rhazes (250-313 or 323/854-925 or 935), who pro- 
pounds various aetiologies of the malady of love in his Classification 
of Diseases.° 

Apart from learning by heart the Koran, traditions, and stories of 
the wise, Tiist adds that the child should eventually learn sciences, 
“beginning with the science of Ethics and proceeding to the science 
of Speculative Philosophy.”® The reason for this is to prove to the 
child the soundness of what he has been taught “without any act of 
voluntary choice” during his childhood. Both Ghazal and Tis? con- 
sider the child as a fabula rasa, who has no knowledge of good and 
evil, and can be moulded to every form. Tis? states: “Once his (the 
baby’s) suckling is complete, one must concern oneself with the dis- 
cipline and training of his character before destructive dispositions 
gain a hold: for the infant is apt, and inclines the more to repre- 
hensible dispositions by virtue of the deficiency and the need in his 
nature.”’ Like Ghazali and Tisi, Kay Kawi gives special attention 


* Ibid., p. 28; sce also /hya’, Vol. 3, pp. 62-64. 

* Nasir ad-Din ‘lassi, The Nastrean Ethics, trans. G.M. Wickens, London: George 
Allen, 1964, p. 168. 

> Kay Kawis, Qabis-nama, p. 82. 

® The Nasirean Ethics, p. 171. 

” Ibid., p. 167. 
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to naming the child.® Tis? starts his chapter on the “Chastisement 
and Regulation of Children” with the following remark: “When a 
child comes into the world, one must begin by bestowing on him a 
fine name; for if an inappropriate name be given to him, he will be 
sick at heart on that account his whole life long.”® Kay Kawis notes 
that name-giving is one of the “claims which children have upon 
their fathers” and parents are responsible for the name they give to 
their children.'° 

The choice of career for boys is extensively discussed by Tisi and 
Kay Kawis. Boys have a free choice of career and can choose what- 
ever craft they wish. The tutor should teach with eagerness and love 
his own occupation. It is preferred that the father considers the 
child’s nature before he allows the child to choose a craft. Tisi 
advises fathers not to force their children to a particular craft, explain- 
ing that someone who wishes to learn the craft of secretaryship, “he 
must make an intensive study of calligraphy and polished discourse, 
and he must memorise treatises, orations, proverbs, poems, anec- 
dotes, dialogues, elegant stories and witty novelties, while at the same 
time learning the keeping of accounts and the other literary sci- 
ences.”'' Once a boy has learned a craft and can earn his liveli- 
hood, Tiisi notes that he should seek a wife and “be set up for a 
separate home.””” 

As far as the choice of marriage partner for boys is concerned, 
Kay Kawi believes that the father should seek a wife for his son 
provided that the latter is “capable of having charge of a household, 
and that the father knows that the child can carry out a task and 
(that) he can earn something by doing so.”'? He goes on: “But if 
you realize that your son is unworthy, without capacity to be the 
head of a household and lacking the power to succeed, do not cast 
a Muslim into unhappiness, for each will suffer misery at the hand 
of the other.”"* 

In the same way that parents are bound to bring up their chil- 


® For Ghazali's view on name giving sce /hya’, Vol. 2, p. 194. 

° The Nastrean Ethics, p. 166. 

" See Qabiis-ndma, p. 132; | have consulted the English translation by R. Levy, 
A Mirror for Princes, London: Cresset Press, 1951, p. 119. 

'! The Nasirean Ethics, p. 171. 

'? Tbid., p. 170. 

'S Qabiis-ndma, p. 135, English trans., p. 124. 

'" Tbid., p. 136, English trans., p. 125. 
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dren according to certain precepts and principles, the child has to 
fulfil a number of obligations as well. In the Qabis-ndma, Kay Kawi 
names several responsibilities of a child to his parents.'° He tells his 
son that it is God’s will that he have children, so that the world 
may continue to thrive. He also notes that the child should revere 
his parents and that he should not think that his birth was merely 
the result of sexual enjoyment. Parents are regarded as intermedi- 
ary agents between the child and the Creator. Therefore, the child 
should honour his parents in the same way that he holds the Creator 
in honour. According to Kay Kawis, this is because God is the 
cause of the existence of everything and the parents are the cause 
of the child’s existence. Kay Kawiis compares the relationship between 
parents and children to a tree and its fruits; “the greater the care 
you give to the tree, the better will be the fruit.”’° Kay Kawi relates 
this metaphor to the parents’ prayers for the well-being of their chil- 
dren. Thus, by holding parents in great honour, the child will receive 
God’s favour. Tisi follows the same line as Kay Kawis, stating that 
“nothing should take precedence over observance of the rights of 
parents.”'’ In his view, parents have a right to three things: firstly, 
sincere love, which is to please them in word and deed by venera- 
tion, obedience, service, softness of speech, and humility. Secondly, 
to assistance in all their needs, seeking nothing in return. Thirdly, 
children should display a kindly attitude towards their parents both 
privately and publicly. 


2. Majniin and his father 


The parent-child relationship is one of the favoured topics in Persian 
epics.'* In what follows, we will consider the father-child relationships 
in Nizami’s Laylt and Majniin, demonstrating how Nizami uses theories 
of up-bringing as rules to be observed by both parents and children. 
There are four main lines of paternal power in Layli and Majnin: 
Nizami and his fourteen year old son Muhammad; Shirwanshah 


" Tbid., pp. 24-26; English trans., pp. 19 21. 

'* Tbid., p. 25, English trans., p. 20. 

7 The Nasirean Ethics, p. 179. 

'* For a detailed study of father and son relation in Firdausi’s Shah-ndma see 
D. Davis, Epic and Sedition, chapter 3, pp. 97-166. 
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Akhsitan and his son Manichihr; Layli and her father; and Majnin 
and his father Sayyid-i ‘Amiri. A fifth example, providing a metaphor 
of paternal power, can be detected in the relationship between Majniin 
and a deer (33:26). The first two relationships take place outside the 
story proper and are subordinated to the third and the fourth. 
Nizami’s relationship to his son is depicted in chapter eleven of the 
introduction. In this chapter, we see a father who is, on the one 
hand, kind and concerned, and on the other, firm and determined. 
Based on his own experience, Nizami counsels his son on various 
aspects of life. He advises his son to gather knowledge, to acquire 
virtue and dignity, to know himself, to maintain the cause of good 
fortune (daulat-talabi), to be polite to people, not to rely on his father’s 
fame, to fear God, to avoid a life of thoughtlessness, and to seek an 
occupation which will not bring him embarrassment, eschewing the 
profession of a poet in favour of a career which is profitable in both 
this world and the hereafter. Furthermore, Nizami advises his son 
to become either a lawyer (fagih) or a physician (tabib) or to under- 
take both professions. However, he forewarns his son: 


Be a lawyer who concentrates on the worship of God 
and not a lawyer who teaches deception. 

Be a physician as capable as Jesus, 

not a physician who ends man’s life. 


(ul. 22--3) 


In whatever profession his son engages, he must learn it in a profound 
and penetrating fashion, even if it is the making of saddles for don- 
keys: “Better to become a pack-saddle maker, in accordance with 
the limits of one’s talents/than to be a clumsy hat-maker.” (1. 26) 

The relationship between Shirwanshah and his son, Manichihr, 
is mentioned in chapter eight. Nizami advises the king’s son to read 
Firdausi’s Shah-nama and to remember the pithy sayings of the wise. 
Nizami overtly refers to the didactic aspect of his poem. He promises 
the prince that in his poem there is a “treasure concealed in a cas- 
ket.” He considers the poem as his daughter, a beautiful maiden, 
whom he presents to the royal family. He adds that even if the 
prince does not have any regard for her father, he might look with 
kindness on her brother, that is, on Nizami’s son. In this subtle way, 
Nizami not only entrusts his son to prince Manichihr, he also draws 
the prince’s attention to the poem’s didactic nature. Perhaps Nizami 
hoped that both the Shah and his son would learn from various 
parent-child relationships in the poem. 
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The relationship between Layli and her father is superficial. There 
is no direct encounter between the two. Layli’s father is depicted as 
a cruel, obdurate and deceitful figure who intentionally leaves the 
desire of his daughter unfulfilled by betrothing her to Ibn Salam. In 
this way, he robs Layli of her love and happiness. From Layli’s 
father’s point of view, his decision is fully justified. He protects his 
daughter by rejecting Majniin, whom he considers to be a madman.'® 

In contrast to Layli’s father, Sayyid-i ‘Amiri is kind, gentle and 
generous. He never refuses his son anything and, at each encounter, 
he patiently listens to his son, and weeps for him. He advises Majniin 
until the last moment of his life. Nizami depicts his hesitant nature 
so tangibly that some Nizamian scholars such as J.E. Bertel’s take 
him to be the “cause of Qays’s death.” Bertel’s says: “Had he (‘Amiri) 
behaved resolutely, he would perhaps have been able to avert the 
catastrophe.”” 

Majnin holds his parents in high esteem. Each time that Majnin 
meets his father or mother, he kneels before them, gives his excuses 
for his unusual behaviour and begs them for forgiveness and bless- 
ing. The relationship between ‘Amiri and Majnin is very special. 
‘Amiri acts as Majniin’s affectionate friend. His love for Majnin, 
which in Bertel’s view leads to an excessive permissiveness, is partly 
because he had been childless, and partly because he feels himself 
responsible for making Majniin a victim of his own excessive desire 
(tama‘) for a son. As Nizami has emphasised, this desire was con- 
trary to an acceptance of what God had decreed in the ‘best inter- 
est’ (maslaha) of His creatures. Instances of an intense love between 
father and his long-awaited son abound in both polite and folk-lit- 
erature of Persia. One of the most representative examples from folk- 
literature is king Marzban and his son Khurshidshah represented in 
the Samak ‘Ayyar.”' The love of Marzbanshah for his son is preva- 
lent in this long narrative and has a tremendous influence on the 
plot. Another example of an intense love between father and son is 
the story of Jacob and his son Joseph. These two Biblical figures, 
referred to in the Koran, have become a literary commonplace in 
Persian love poetry. Poets dwell frequently on Jacob’s weeping for 


' See supra, chapter 11:8, pp. 294-96. 

%” J.E. Bertel’s Nizdmi: Tvorchesky put poeta, p. 152. 

*" See Faramarz b. Khudadad b. ‘Abdullah al-Katib al-Arrajani, Samak ‘Ayyar, 
ed. P. Natil Khanlari. 
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his child, which eventually made him blind. Only by inhaling the 
scent of Joseph’s cloth could Jacob’s eyesight be restored. The well 
of Kan‘an, in which Joseph was left, is commonly used as a metaphor 
for the perils on the path of the lover. To disobey one’s father meant 
to have the same fate as Kan‘an, the rebellious and disobedient son 
of Noah.”” Nizami compares (chapter 39, |. 2) the love between 
Majnin and his father to Jacob and Joseph: “That old man, who 
had lost his son to the wind/was like Ya‘qib cut off from Yisuf.” 
Majniin himself is likened to Joseph in chapter 52:17, in the words 
of an enlightened old messenger: “The old man said out of love: ‘O 
Moon (Layli), Yisuf has fallen into the pit, without you.’”?? Majniin’s 
father deeply sympathises with his son, cherishing him as his own 
liver, heart, and eye. 

In addition to their journey to the Ka‘ba, there are two encoun- 
ters between Majnin and his father. The first is in chapter 20: 


When Majnin saw his father’s dignity, 

he rolled at his father’s feet like a shadow, saying: 

“O, crown of my head and throne of my soul, 

accept my excuse, for I am weak. 

Look at me but do not ask about my state; 

leave my care to destiny. 

How can I let your eyes 

look at me with such a burning on this day? 

I am ashamed that you have come here; 

hew- can I excuse myself? 

You well know how the course of destiny gocs: 

the end of the cord [of destiny] is beyond the reach of our hands.” 
(ll. 61-6) 


In the next chapter, ‘Amiri advises Majnin. Nizami compares 
Majniin’s father to the birds at dawn, bemoaning the lot of his son. 
His bright day is turned into a dark night. From the beginning of 
the story, ‘Amiri looks for solutions and considers everything which 
might have caused his son's love-sickness. He sees Majnin as a rest- 
less (bigarar), and immature (khdm-kar) person. ‘Amiri advises him to 
be patient and to use his reason (ra’y). According to ‘Amiri, Majniin’s 
love-sickness could derive from three main sources: the evil eye 


” For the account of Noah and his son see the Koran (11:42-6). 
** Other comparisons between Majniin and Yisuf appear in chapters 33:48-50 
and 14:1-7. 
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(chashm-t bad); people’s curses; and being culpable for someone’s blood. 
Despite these, he gives hope to Majniin and tells him not to give 
up hope of finding a way out. ‘Amiri repeatedly asks Majnin to 
give up his life style, because it has led to nothing save disgrace for 
himself, his family and the whole tribe. Being the chief of the clan, 
‘Amiri holds himself responsible for the good name of his people. 

‘Amiri advises his son by referring to patience (sabr); to daula, 
which can mean affluence, felicity or a good turn of fortune; and 
to reason (ra’y). He explains to his son that “to be impatient is a 
serious flaw” and tells him to examine himself to find out what has 
happened to him: 


Be not without hope of finding a way out, 
for there is no wonder if a seed sprouts. 
When you lose the hope for something, 
that same thing may be the cause of hopefulness. 
There is much hope in hopelessness; 
the end of the dark night is brightness. 
(il. 25--7) 


Afterwards, he advises his son to have patience: 


Undoubtedly, if you remain patient by means of fortitude, 
good fortune will gradually turn up for you. 

The ocean, which has such a vast face, 

is the refinery of the river’s drops. 

And the high mountains, which are crowded by clouds, 
are accumulations of little particles of dust. 

Beware, do not let your patience weaken; 

it is by perseverance that one finds the pearl. 


(ul. 32-5) 


Then, he asks Majnin to see reason and to rely on his intellect: 
“Grow not into a man without reason, for a man devoid of rea- 
son/is like a worm, devoid of feet.” (1. 36) 

Just as Layli’s father tries to convince his daughter that Majniin 
is the cause of her dishonour, Majniin’s father blames Layli for hav- 
ing driven his son mad. He initially tries to persuade Majniin to 
marry another girl and forget Layli. Although he blames Layli, ‘Amiri 
gives his son full freedom to choose a marriage partner. His con- 
duct is, of course, in sharp contrast to Layli’s father, who ruthlessly 
represses his daughter’s will. ‘Amiri reminds Majnin that it is through 
his use of Layli’s name that people learn about his madness and 
reproach him: 
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Why would you give your heart to someone, 

who won’t remember you in years? 

She is like a rose (gu!) without you, while you are stuck in the mud 
(gl); 

Her heart is as hard as a stone, while you hold the stone of patience 
on your heart. 

If you speak not with people about her, 

they will not detect your ignominy. 

(ll. 38-40) 


In chapter 23, Majniin answers his father with an anecdote about 
a partridge and an ant, to illustrate his reason for weeping and 
suffering on the path of love, rather than laughing in any other 
path.” The partridge picks up the ant and torments it with affliction. 
The ant bursts into laughter, and says: “O partridge, can you do 
this?” The surprised partridge imitates the ant and starts to laugh, 
exclaiming: “I am the one who should laugh and not you.” In doing 
so, he lets the ant fall and the ant runs to safety. By telling this 
anecdote, Majniin is advocating the tenets of ‘the Weepers’ (Bakka’ iin), 
and presenting himself as a Weeper, as a lover who constantly sheds 
tears. 

The Weepers were ascetics of the third/ninth century who constantly 
shed tears for their own shortcomings and the pathetic state of the 
world. Moreover, the malamaf Sufis were orginally called ‘grievers’ 
(mahziiniin) and ‘sorrow’ (huzn) was one of their principle tenets.” 
Their practice was so extreme that in some cases it is reported that 
the stream of tears left deep furrows on their cheeks. Laughter was 
denounced. They justified their austere practice by reference to the 
Koran 9:82: “They shall laugh but little and shed many tears.” They 
also used Prophetic traditions such as: “If you knew what I know 
ye would laugh little and weep much,” or, “God loves every sorrow- 
ful heart,” or “I (God) am with those whose hearts are broken for 
My sake.”’? Mystics praised sorrow and believed that a heart that 


** Also sce my article “Insects in Classical Persian Literature: The Case of the 
Ant” in Persica, No. 16, 2000, pp. 109 -44. 

** For this aspect of mystics see N. Piirjawadi, “Manba‘T kuhan dar bab-i mala- 
matiyan-i Nayshabir” in Ma‘anf, Vol. 15, No. | & 2, November 1998, pp. 16-18. 

* For the Bakka’ iin, their movement, ideology and historical relation to Christianity 
see F. Meier in El, s.v. Bakka’; also consult A. Schimmel, Mysacal Dimensions of 
Islam, p. 31, 190; J.E. Bertel’s Tasawwuf wa adabiyat-i tasawwuf, pp. 30-1; for the 
formation of the Weepers as a Sufi order see J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders 
in Islam. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971, p. 270. 
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had no sorrow could turn to destruction. There are diverse reasons 
for weeping: fear of God, Day of Judgement, compassion for people 
who err in their religion, and longing to return to the spiritual abode. 

As ‘Ayn al-Qudat has said, a true lover is always in an agonis- 
ing state, whether he sees the beloved or not.?” Husayn Nagauri 
names several reasons for the tears of the lover: weeping while being 
in love comes from the haughtiness of the lower soul; weeping in 
solitude (khalwa) is for comfort, and weeping in companionship with 
the other mystic lovers reveals their burning.” The tears may also 
be due to the beloved’s death. The lover’s weeping may also result 
from his desire to blind himself: by being blinded, the lover aban- 
dons all hopes of seeing the beloved and frees himself from the obses- 
sion of union. Sometimes the lover weeps because he is afraid of 
casting a glance on her: he fears to injure the fair beloved with his 
piercing glance. 

Censure for laughter and praise for weeping appear numerous 
times in Nizami’s work. In Khusrau and Shirin (94:58), he mentions 
Plato’s constant weeping, and in Makhzan al-asrar, a section is devoted 
to the reproach of laughter and the praise of weeping.”? In Layli and 
Majnin, in the episode of the old woman who chains Majniin and 
walks with him in towns (chapter 35:29), some people laugh and 
others cry. Here, the narrator intervenes and states: “Those who 
were thoughtless (ghafil) laughed while those who had intellect (Gqil) 
wept.” In his answer to ‘Amiri, Majnin explains that sorrow and 
weeping are essential ingredients of love. In fact, love-theorists such 
as Shihab ad-Din Suhrawadi have presented sorrow as the younger 
brother of love.” Razbihan Baqli notes that the portion of the one 
in love is nothing but sorrow.*! Majniin offers two reasons for his 
weeping: he fears to be scorched by fire; and he is afraid that if he 
laughs, the ‘affliction’ (i.e. love) may flee from his heart. The fire is 
not specified: it might allude to Hell-fire or to the fire of love. In 


*? Tamhidat, p. 106; to be in a constant state of grief is expressed repeatedly in 
mystical writings; cf. Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 240, (1375) p. 282, q. 1021; the 
famous mystic woman, Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya had always been in a state of weep- 
ing, see ‘Attar, Tadhkrat al-auliya’, p. 72. 

* Lawi’ ih, pp. 57-8. 

™ Makhzan al-asrar, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 159. 

© Mivnis al-‘ushshag, p. 269. 

*' Sharh-i shathiyyat, pp. 51-2. 
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the latter sense, the fire fits the image of love as lightning, scourging 
lovers, a metaphor occurring several times in the poem and also 
used in other works on love.*? Sorrow is often identified in love 
poetry with both fire and water: the fire burns the lover to ashes, 
the water, an allusion to tears, extinguishes the fire and drowns the 
lover. 

When ‘Amiri hears his son’s readiness for self-sacrifice, he retreats 
into a corner and weeps. In this scene, ‘Amiri succeeds eventually 
in persuading Majniin to return home. However it is no more than 
two or three days before Majniin again flees from the inhabited 
world. In fact, when he is among people, he loses his tranquillity 
and leads such a life that everyone sympathises with him: “For two 
or three days he lived in torment/so that anyone who saw him would 
cry. (1. 22) 

The second encounter between Majniin and his father takes place 
in chapter 39. Here, we see an age-stricken, feeble and desperate 
father who is determined to use all possible means to persuade his 
son to see reason. After a long search, Majniin’s father and his two 
companions meet a stranger in the desert who tells them where they 
may find Majnin. When they find him, Majniin fails to recognise 
his own father: 


Majniin said: “Who are you and what do you want from me? 

O, you whose slave I am, where do you come from?” 

‘Amiri replied: “I am your father; on this very day, 

I am searching for you with a heart which is burning as deep as my 
liver.” 

When Majnin found out who he was, 

he fell at his feet and burst into tears. 


(ll. 32-5) 


‘Amiri advises Majniin, giving him his dying words. He reminds 
Majniin of the world’s uncertainties and of negative aspects of alien- 
ation and exile: 


Escape from this path whose plants are sharp thorns; 
escape, because the escape is in your best interests. (. . .) 
The cruel Wheel has shot an arrow, 
publicly shedding your blood. 
® Najm ad-Din Daya, in his Risdla-yi ‘agl u ‘ishg compares love to fire and rea- 
son to water. See the edition of T. Tafadduli, Tehran: Bungah-i Tarjuma, 1345, 


pp. 61-2. 
4 Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 472, (1375) p. 532, q. 2974. 
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It will chase you closely for two or three days, 

making you fall [out of exhaustion] and when you die, it will take you 
away. 

All the wild beasts from lion to wolf 

will fill their stomachs from the carcass. 

It is better to be the dog of one’s own alley, 


than to experience the disdain of exile. 
(ll. 44, 46-9) 


‘Amiri condemns Majnin’s self-imposed anguish of mind and bod- 
ily pain. He regards suffering as contrary to reason, comparing it to 
natural disasters such as earthquakes and torrents. In his view, Majniin 
is vainly resisting the tyranny of Fate, which he himself has bitterly 
experienced: 


It is not reasonable to suffer pain; 

how can anyone endure suffering? 

Look how a niver, which is the bed of water, 

becomes destroyed by a flood. 

And look at a mountain, while it resists the flood, 

it may fall into pieces by an earthquake. 

with the way that suffering is tormenting you, 

you would wear out, even if you were made of iron. 
(ll. 51-4) 


‘Amiri instructs his son to deceive himself by contriving a lie. Since 
there is no certainty in this world, one should delude oneself in order 
to live one’s life: 


Grow patient, firm and tolerant; 
deceive yourself with a little lic. 
Be happy by means of an uncertain thought, though it is like the wind; 
there are many wise men who are happy with uncertainty. 
Whether the uncertainty be a lie or the truth, 
it can adorn your affairs for a while. 
(ll. 59-61) 


Before answering the advice ‘Amiri has given in chapter 39, Majniin 
pays the familiar homage to his father in chapter 40. From line 30 
onwards, instead of answering his father, Majniin advises his father. 
He pays no heed to ‘Amiri’s advice and instead instructs him what 
to do; the roles of the advisor and the advised are reversed: 


Do not take plants from this field (i.e. world); 

imagine that the dust of the road (Majniin) fell into the Void. 
Leave out a letter from the genealogy, you have read; 

think that you do not have a descendant. 
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Dig a grave and put your hand upon the gravestone; 
think that he died as a drunken lover. (.. .) 
You said that the night of journey is near; 
but this lost one (Majnin) is on his own journey. 
Since your journey is my autumn, 
I know my time, but not yours. 
The living people will shed tears for your death; 
I am dead, what can a dead man do? 
(ll. 30-2, 34-6) 


We see that Majniin is the one who is highly aware of the world’s 
fleeting nature. When ‘Amiri reminds Majnin that he, ‘Amiri, is about 
to begin the journey of death, Majniin replies that he has embarked 
on his journey before his father. 

The speculative and didactic conversation between father and the 
son is continued in chapter 41. Here, when ‘Amiri sees Majniin’s 
steadfastness, he gives up hope of his recuperation and fully realises 
that his son is “entrapped in the world of love.” ‘Amiri’s last wish 
is to embrace his son and to perform the nitual ablution before begin- 
ning his journey using Majnin’s tears: 

Although you are as dear as my eye, 

farewell, for you will never see me again. 
Farewell, for I have set out for my journey; 

I go, but not by a way that I can return along. 
Farewell, for intimacy has vanished between us; 
I am late and the caravan has gone. 


(l. 12-4) 


‘Amiri’s death is followed by a long passage, totalling 51 couplets, 
in which the narrator describes the world’s transience and tells the 
reader how he should live. In the following chapter, when Majniin 
hears the news of his father’s death, he rushes mournfully to his 
grave and faints upon it. When he recovers his senses, he composes 
an elegy while weeping. 


3. Majniin and his mother 


The relationship between Majniin and his mother is depicted in 
chiaroscuro. There is only one encounter between the two. Even in 
the early scene in which Majnin is born, there is no mention of 
her, and we never learn her name. When Majniin is born, he is 
entrusted to a wet-nurse. Generally speaking, the role of the mother 
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in the birth and early up-bringing of a child is pushed to the back- 
ground in romantic mathnawis. In Nizami’s Khusrau and Shirin, there 
is no mention of Khusrau’s mother, and the hero is given to a wet- 
nurse.** Likewise in Haft paykar, Bahram’s mother is absent, and 
Bahram is sent abroad at birth to be trained there. The surprising 
absence of mothers at children’s births in romantic mathnawis reaches 
its climax in Jami’s Salaman and Absal. Not only is the woman severely 
condemned as the source of concupiscence, the poet presents a physi- 
cian who contrives a dazzling scientific procedure by which he pro- 
duces a child without the intervention of a woman.* In Wahshi 
Bafiqi’s Nazir and Manziir, when the childless king and his vizier 
receive magical fruits from a mystic so that they can have children, 
they rush to the court and ‘plant new dates in order to harvest new 
fruit’ (10:38). The only reference to the mothers comes when the 
newborn children are given to wet-nurses, and “due to the separation 
from those soul-enlivening lips (of the babies) // the mothers’ breasts 
were in mourning” (10:48).*° In almost the same way, in Jamiali’s 
Mthr and Mah, the king of Badakhshan goes to a cave to visit a mys- 
tic who helps him to have children. Likewise, in Khajii of Kirman’s 
Huma and Humayiin and Gul and Nauriiz, the names of the mothers 
of the heroes are not mentioned. Immediately after their births, the 
children are given to wet-nurses. 

The absence of the mother and her limited role in these romances 
is actually a formula used by the romantic poet to make an allegorical 
figure from a real social phenomenon. The character of the mother 
in these stories is replaced with that of a wet-nurse (daya) who fulfils 
a number of tasks in literary texts. This allegorical figure is often 
portrayed on the basis of gnostic ideas personifying the four elements 
(water, fire, wind and earth) as ‘fourfold mothers’ (ummahat-i arba‘a). 
While these constitute the female generative agents, the ‘heavenly 
fathers’ (aba’-i ‘ulwi) are the nine heavens and mankind is their child.*’ 
For instance, in Huma and Humayiin, the mother of Huma is presented 
as the four ancient elements and his father as the nine heavens: 


“4 Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, chapter 13. 

*® See ‘Abd ar-Rahman Jami, Mathnawi haft aurang, p. 331. 
* “...) breasts in mourning’ is an analogy comparing the flow of milk with the 
shedding of tears. 

* References to the earth and the creatures upon it as children can be found 
in many Persian texts. See Ridaki, Diwan, p. 44, |. 377; cf. Sharh-i gulshan-i raz, 
p. 469. For a discussion on this subject consult F. Meier, Die Fawda’th, pp. 67-75; 
De Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, p. 276. 
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“From these four mothers and from those nine fathers/a baby boy 
was born to him (ze. the king) by the [divine] decree (gada’).”™ 

There are some exceptions however. In Gurgani’s romance, Wis 
and Ramin, the process of the pregnancy of Shahri, the mother of 
the heroine, is detailed and the plot of the story revolves actually 
around Shahri’s promise to king Maubad: during a royal festivity 
in the spring, king Maubad sees Shahrii and becomes attracted to 
her. Being old, Shahrii says to the king that she is not a good match 
for him, promising that if she ever bears a girl, she will marry her 
to the king. As soon as Wis is born, she is entrusted to wet-nurses, 
who immediately take the child to the city of Khwuzan.* Shahri’s 
role in the story is limited, apart from giving birth to Wis and her 
promise to Maubad. In addition, in both the romantic and heroic 
stories of the Shah-nama, the details of confinement, the practice of 
using wet-nurses, and of sending the child away for up-bringing are 
prominent. The appearance of the mother and the description of 
her qualities in heroic epics can be taken as an emphasis on the 
child’s noble descent. The noble origin of the child is of such para- 
mount importance that the hero-child is often the result of a con- 
sanguineous marriage. Instances of such marriages abound in heroic 
stories: Darab is begotten as a result of intercourse between king 
Ardashir and his daughter Humay.” 

Before considering Majniin’s relationship with his mother, we 
should first outline three aspects of the social context of mother-child 
relationships: relating to breast-feeding, the practice of hiring a wet- 
nurse (daya), and beliefs about the effect of the milk on the child’s 
constitution.*’ It would also be helpful to briefly consider the respon- 
sibilities of mothers towards their children as expounded in ethical 
textbooks on child-rearing. Surprisingly, maternal responsibilities are 
not mentioned in Tisi’s, Kay Kawis’, or Ghazali’s books. These 
consider only the motives for taking a wife and to the responsibilities 
of a good wife.*? The wife’s responsibilities are towards her husband, 
who is responsible for arranging for the child’s breast-feeding and 


* Khaja Kirmani, Huma u Humayiin in Khamsa, p. 284, |. 463. 

“ Wis u Ramin, p. 28, chapter 11, |. 17. 

* For a study on the consanguineous marnages in Persia see B. Spooner “Iranian 
Kinship and Marriage” in J/ran: Journal of the British Institute of Persian Studtes, Vol. 4, 
1966, pp. 51-9. 

*' A. Giladi, Infant, pp. 43-4, 50-51. 

* See The Nasirean Ethics, pp. 161--66. 
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training. The Koran (65:6; 2:233) does not indicate whether the 
father or mother is responsible for deciding whether a child is to be 
nursed by the mother, or by a wet-nurse. Commenting on verse 
2:233, Fakhr ad-Din Razi gives the choice to the mother.** In his 
mystical commentary on the Koran, Kashf al-asrar, Maybudi suggests 
that both parents should consult on the matter of the child’s suck- 
ling and taking a wet-nurse.** But Kay Kawis considers that the 
father should entrust the child to “intelligent and affectionate nurses.”* 
Likewise Tist emphasises: “A nurse must be chosen, who is neither 
stupid nor diseased, for bad customs and most diseases are trans- 
mitted through the milk from the nurse to the child.” Muhammad 
Ghazali says: “The woman who gives suck to the baby must be 
good-tempered, and consume licit foods, and be well-intentioned, 
because ill-temper communicates through the wet-nurse.”*’ The in- 
fluence of the wet-nurse and her milk on the infant was so important 
that Ibn Sina devoted an entire chapter to this subject in his Canon 
of Medicine.** According to him, a wet-nurse should be aged between 
25 and 35, have a strong body, good personal habits and charac- 
ter, firm nipples, and good quality of milk. Ibn Sina elaborates on 
each of these requisites in great detail. 

The practice of hiring wet-nurses brought religious and moral com- 
plications in relation to orthodox Islamic tenets. In a number of 
cases, love relationships were kindled between the nursing woman 
and the man who, in his childhood, was suckled by her. Such rela- 
tionships occurred so frequently in Persian romantic poems that we 
can speak of a specific genre. One of the earliest such relationships 
is in Gurgani’s Wis and Ramin, in which Ramin and his notorious 
daya strike up an intimate relationship for a short interval. The most 
famous example is of course Jami’s Salaman and Absal, in which the 


** See M. & T. Omidsalar in E/r, under Daya. On the views of breast-feeding 
in the Koran and in Koran commentaries see A. Giladi, Infants, pp. 13 22, for a 
discussion on the Koran verse 2:233 see pp. 17-19. 

4 See Kashf al-asrar, Vol. 1, abridged version made by H. Amizgar, Tehran: 
Iqbal, 1373, p. 96. 

* Qabis-nama, p. 132, English trans., p. 120. 

* The Nastrean Ethics, pp. 166- 67. 

” Kimiya, Vol. 2, p. 27. 

"6 See Ibn Sina, A Treatise on the Canon of Medicine of Avicenna, Trans. O.C. Gruner, 
London: Luzac, 1930. pp. 366-67; also consult Hakim Maysari, Danish-ndma, pp. 
163-65, Il. 2683-2705. 
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prince Salaman falls in love with his beautiful nurse Absal. In addi- 
tion, the passionate love relationships between Yiisuf and Zulaykha, 
the wife of Potiphar, and Siyawush and Siidaba may also be included 
into this category, although neither of the female lovers suckle their 
beloved. The writers of romantic mathnawis totally ignored the Koranic 
prohibition (4:23) against marriage or sexual intercourse with one’s 
wet-nurse. 

The use of a wet-nurse was an upper-class custom originating in 
pre-Islamic Persia. As early as Firdausi’s Shah-ndma, we see that 
heroes such as Zal, Rustam and Siyawush were all suckled by wet- 
nurses, either human females or other mammals. Zal was feed by 
the legendary bird, Simurgh, and Faridiin by a cow. The practice 
of suckling by female mammals also occurs among the Achaemenid 
kings: Cyrus, for instance, was suckled by a bitch and Xerxes by a 
mare. Rustam, the elephant-bodied hero of the Shah-nama was suck- 
led by no less than ten nurses.‘ 

In both the romantic and heroic stories of the Shah-ndma, the prac- 
tice of employing wet-nurses and the sending away of the child for 
an austere up-bringing are prominently present. In almost all roman- 
tic mathnawis, as in both the heroic and romantic episodes of the 
Shah-ndma, the hero-child is entrusted to one or more wet-nurses, 
who in some cases take the child away from his parents for a strict 
upbringing. The custom of ‘fostering out’ the child was common 
amongst the Persians. Tiisi refers to this system of sending the child 
out in the following words: “It was a practice among the kings of 
Persia not to have their children reared among retainers and ser- 
vants, but to send them away with trustworthy persons, so that they 
should grow up used to hard living, to rough fare and clothing, and 
averse to luxury and splendour.”*° This practice is reflected not only 
in Gurgani’s Wis and Ramin, in which both lovers are brought up 
by a wet-nurse far from their birth-place, but also in Nizami’s Haft 
paykar. The hero of this historico-romantic poem, the Sasanian king 
Bahram Gir, is famed for his artistic and shrewd capacities, which 
are the result of strict rules of upbringing employed by his guardian. 
As soon as Bahram was born, his father, Yazdgird I, entrusted him 
to Nu‘man who takes him to Arabia and teaches him various arts. 


* Firdausi, Shah-ndma, Vol. 1, p. 241: “Ten wet-nurses continually gave milk to 
Rustam/for the milk constitutes both the power of man and his essence.” 
© The Nastrean Ethics, p. 172. 
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The main reason for this practice in the pre-Islamic and medieval 
period was the quality of the milk. The temperament and spiritual 
qualities of the nurse were thought to be imbibed through the milk, 
as Galen had taught. Men believed that the humours of the mother’s 
body would change after confinement, and her milk was therefore 
considered to be harmful for the baby. Ibn Sina suggests that the 
wet-nurse should be barred from sexual intercourse while nursing. 
Likewise, according to Zoroastrians, intercourse with a woman quick 
with child was forbidden, “whether the milk has already come to 
her breast or has not yet come”.*! In Tarsisi’s Darab-nama, when 
the milk drops from Humay’s breast on seeing her son, the learned 
Raushanwad explains: 


The elevated Almighty has created in women two veins which join 
their liver to their breasts. At the moment that the sperm is separated 
from the father and has trickled in the mother’s womb, it turns into 
blood and by the power of the Truth the Elevated, it receives a form. 
The mother’s liver becomes brimmed with blood until the time of 
confinement. The majestic and glorious God removes the red colour 
from the blood and makes it white so that the mother can suckle the 
child and that the child can grow. If perchance, one day the child 
would act against decorum, his mother may say: “aren’t you ashamed, 
your mother has nurtured you through the blood of her liver.” 


Men believed in the lasting effect of the milk, and this was elaborated 
in various ethical textbooks and romantic epics alike. Thus in the 
same way that Nizami’s Majnin insisted: “This secret (love) entered 
my body with the milk and it will leave my body with my soul” 
(18:85), the philosopher Nasir ad-Din Tis states: “The nature that 
enters the body with the milk leaves it only when the soul does!” 

The belief in milk as a medium communicating the qualities of 
the nurse to the child was so strong that the blessings (kardmat) of 
certain mystics were believed to be the result of the milk of the nurs- 
ing woman. Thus ‘Attar in his hagiography describes the effect of 
the milk of Hasan of Basra’s wet-nurse: 


While his mother was busy with some work, Hasan began to cry. 
Umm Salama put her breast into his mouth to let him suckle. He 


' C. Elgood, A Medical History of Persia and the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1951, p. 8. 

* Darab-ndma, Vol. |, pp. 28-9. 

The Nasirean Ethics, p. 167. 
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suckled some drops of her milk; the thousands of blessings that the 
Truth caused to appear in Hasan were all traces of Umm Salama’s 
milk.* 


The strong belief in the effect of the milk became so popular in Sufi 
circles that mystics such as Najm ad-Din Razi and Rizbihan Baqli 
devised numerous metaphors inspired by the milk, the breast and 
the wet-nurse. The former even received the eponymous epithet of 
Daya, the ‘Wet-nurse.’® 

In addition to the belief in the ability of the nurse’s milk to trans- 
mit her qualities, and the ‘fostering out’ of children of the court, 
Ibn Sina suggests several reasons for taking a wet-nurse: if the mother 
is weak, if her milk is not considered good, or if it is too thin.* 
Other reasons such as an inadequate volume of milk, social pres- 
tige, the desire to retain the sexual attractiveness of the shape of 
breasts and nipples, and the husband’s wish to monopolise his wife’s 
attention, can be suggested, but a systematic investigation would be 
beyond the scope of the present research. 

In Nizami’s Lay and Majniin, Majniin’s father employs wet-nurses 
for him as soon as he is born. These wet-nurses are not identified, 
but Time is also his nurse: 


‘Amiri ordered that he (Majnin) should be entrusted to wet-nurses, 
so that he would grow by drinking milk. 

Time (daurdn) nurtured him by way of wet-nursing, 

nurtured him with the milk of affection. 

Whatever milk trickled on Majniin’s lip 

a letter of fidelity was inscribed on it. 

Whatever feeding they gave him, 

they sowed the seeds of friendship in his heart. 


* “Auar, Tadhkrat al-auliya’, p. 29; the story is also told in Sharh at-ta‘arruf, Vol. 
1, pp. 200-01. Gurgani refers to the negative influences of impure milk in His u 
Ramin, p. 104, ll. 80--2. 

°° Proverbs and imageries relating to the wet-nurse and the effects of milk abound 
in Persian. See ‘A.A. Dihkhuda, Lughat-nama, under the headings Daya, Dayagan, 
Dayagani and Dayagi. See also J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, p. 30. Although 
a full-time paid wet-nurse would only be affordable for the relatively wealthy, wet- 
nursing was and is a widespread Iranian practice, for various reasons. A sickly boy 
may be taken to one or more healthy women to be breast-fed several times, in the 
belief that this will restore the child’s constitution. A girl-child may also be suck- 
led the requisite number of times (15 feedings) in order to create a milk-relation- 
ship between relatives of the child and relatives of the wet-nurse, where this is 
convenient. 

® The Canon of Medicine, p. 366. 
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Whatever blue line they drew on his face, 

they inspired in him the enchantment of a heart. 
Majniin’s tulip-like mouth was washed with milk; 

like the petals of a jasmine, he grew through the milk. 
He was like nectar in milk, you would say, 

or a moon laid in the middle of a cradle.*’ 

When two weeks of this month had elapsed, 

he turned into a full moon.™ 


(ll. 33-40) 


By appointing ‘time’ or ‘destiny’ as Majniin’s wet-nurse, Nizami 
creates a new dimension, a fatalistic anticipation of the impact of 
the otherworldly powers over man’s frail position in this world. 

Although Majniin’s mother plays a limited role in Majniin’s birth, 
breast-feeding and upbringing, they seem to have a close relationship. 
When his uncle visits Majnin, he urges Majnin to meet his mother. 
When they meet later, Majniin’s mother warmly invites him to return 
home, in one of the poem’s most touching scenes. Majniin’s old 
mother, who is bent with sorrow, sees her son: 


When his mother saw Majniin from a distance, 
she detected that his condition had altered. 
She saw that her red rose had become yellowish pale, 
that her mirror was covered with a layer of rust. 
[Seeing this] the limbs of her body broke into picces; 
she writhed in her limbs. 
Now she began to wash Majnin’s face with her tears; 
then she combed the knots in his hair. 
She caressed him with love from top to toc, 
while he ailed painfully because of each swelling. 
She moved her hand on every part of his body, 
now rubbing his blisters, then bandaging his inflammations. 
Now washing his head and body from dust, 
then plucking thorns from his feet. 

(ll. 29-35) 


Afterwards, she begs Majniin to return home but Majniin refuses, 
saying: 


*’ The metaphor of the moon and the cradle refers to Majnin, who is as bright 
as the moon and is lying in the cradle of the night. 

* In this distich, Nizami makes a pun on the word maf, signifying both the 
‘moon’ and ‘month.’ When Majniin was 14 days old, he was as bright as the shin- 
ing moon. 
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O you whose feet are my crown; 
the secretion from your shell is my pearl.* 
I have harvested your purest seed; 
the earth at your door is my gate to Paradise. 
If there is no way for me to return to reason, 
you know that I am not to be blamed. 
If my condition has turned out to be so bad, 
it was not brought about by myself. 
How can our effort have any benefit? 
this situation befell us, and it had to happen. 
For a thousand times this situation has befallen me, 
but this time, no solution can be found for my problem. 
You know that a love with such affliction and lamentation, 
is not according to one’s free choice (khtiyar). 
(ul. 50-6) 


After these words, Majniin falls at his mother’s feet and kisses her 
as a gesture of respect and apology. Weeping, his mother bids farewell 
to her son and returns home, where she passes away soon after and 
is buried beside her husband. 

In their dialogue, Majnin reveals the reasons for some of his deci- 
sions and actions which had not been put into words up to this 
point. He says that his parental home is like a cage for him, that 
he is determined to free his soul from the body. He reminds his 
mother that one has no power of free choice in matters of love and 
that he is not to be blamed, repeating what he had told his father 
about free will. The appearance of Majniin’s mother at the end of 
the poem not only shows the hero’s awareness of his duties towards 
his mother, it also expresses the marginal role of mother-child rela- 
tionship in this romance. 

Majnin tries to win his mother’s blessings, referring to proverbs 
such as ‘Paradise is under the feet of the mother,’ meaning, ‘by sat- 
isfying your mother’s heart, you gain Paradise.’ If parents disinherit 
their child, or declare him disobedient and curse him, it is said that 
he will not find salvation in either this world or the next. Being 
aware of this belief, Majnin treats his parents with the utmost respect 
and seeks their blessing at each encounter. Respect for one’s par- 
ents is so important in Iranian culture that it is second only to duty 
to the Creator. 

Although Majniin’s relation to his father is formal and deferen- 


* In the second hemistich, Majnin is saying that his essence derives from her. 
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tial, they treat each other affectionately and with respect, as friends. 
In comparison to the standards for child-rearing laid down in ethi- 
cal books, ‘Amiri is very permissive to Majniin, eventually leading 
to absolute autonomy. Such permissiveness and the affectionate rela- 
tionship might dispose the reader to blame ‘Amiri as a possible cause 
for Majniin’s wretched existence. But ‘Amiri gives Majniin a fine 
name, Qays, a favourite name among the Arabs, provided him with 
a proper education and taught him how he should act towards other 
people. He leaves Majniin to choose his own spouse, and does not 
forcefully interfere with Majniin’s choice. From the beginning to the 
end of their relationship, ‘Amiri patiently offers Majniin advice, try- 
ing to persuade him to live a ‘normal’ life. He never orders Majnin 
to do anything, but cajoles his son. Moreover, like Kay Kawis, 
‘Amiri advises Majnin to avoid love and instead occupy himself with 
some occupation and so pass his life. He suggests to Majniin that 
he should marry some other girl. 

One of the most conspicuous aspects of the relationship between 
Majnin and his father is the sharp contrast between their world- 
views. Whereas ‘Amiri is represented as a person who seeks a serene 
and peaceful life, evading as far as possible ontological and speculative 
issues, Majniin rebels against the tyranny of Fate and laments man’s 
impotence and frailties. Not only does he abandon the inhabited 
world, including his parents and close friends, he also relinquishes 
his own ego. His ideas and the way these ideas are expressed are 
reminiscent of the sayings of great mystics. Majniin considers himself 
as a traveller and the world as a caravanserai. He can indeed be 
regarded as a representation of a mystic in pursuit of spiritual ambition. 

There are also similarities between father and son. They both act 
to oppose their fate at a certain moment of their lives, but later give 
in to invincible Fate. ‘Amiri is not satisfied with his childlessness, 
and tries to alter his fate through prayers and by distributing alms. 
The result is catastrophic not only for himself, but also for his son, 
his family and his tribe. Likewise, Majniin initially revolts against his 
fate, but when he becomes aware of his own frailties in relation to 
the heavenly powers, he surrenders. They both hate violence and 
try to avoid it. ‘Amiri’s desire to obtain a child, and Majniin’s wish 
to unite with Layli are both catastrophic at the phenomenal level. 

The absence of Majniin’s mother at the beginning of the story is 
partly due to the social practice of wet-nursing, which also appear 
in many other romantic and heroic epics, and partly due to ‘Amiri’s 
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strong desire for a son, which requires an emphasis on the father 
and his desire. In many romantic stories, it is the husband who 
desires to have a child, preferably a son. 


4. Mayniin’s relation to Layli’s father 


Generally speaking, in ‘Udhrite poetry the relationship between the 
male lover and the kinsmen of the female beloved is antagonistic, 
to the point that the kinsmen may shed the blood of the lover with 
impunity. Often the father of the girl is the main obstacle; he may 
either ask for a fortune as a bride-price or may reject the lover 
because of his low social rank or, as in the case of Majniin, because 
of his mental derangement. One of the best examples in which the 
girl’s father rejects the lover by asking for a large amount of money 
is ‘Ayyuiqi’s Warga and Gulshah, in which Gulshah’s father refuses to 
accept Warqa’s marriage proposal by paradoxically stating: “I have 
no better bridegroom than Wargqa/but there is nothing but the wind 
in his hand.” When Wargqa persists, Gulshah’s father advises him to 
go to his uncle, the king of Yemen, and to ask him for money, and 
he promises not to marry Gulshah to anyone else. Meanwhile, the 
king of Syria, who has heard of Gulshah’s beauty, is determined to 
marry her. He arrives at Gulshah’s dwelling with riches beyond mea- 
sure to persuade Gulshah’s father to let him marry his daughter. 
Amazed by this untold wealth, Gulshah’s father hands her over to 
the king, without asking his daughter’s opinion and without any 
regard for his solemn promise to Warga. Like other ‘Udhnite female 
lovers, Gulshah lives an unfulfilled life, constantly crying and com- 
plaining. She is highly aware of domination by men who cruelly dis- 
regard her feelings: “Because of my pearl, they gave me to a 
stranger/without enquiring about my consent and contentedness.”™ 
‘Ayyiiqi refers to the fortune the imposed husband brings, explicitly 
mentioning that Gulshah did not see any of it. After all, without her 
beloved, “pearls were just stones for her.”®' In fact, not asking the 
daughter’s agreement to her marriage undermines the relationship 
between the father and daughter in ‘Udhnite love-stories. 


© ‘Ayytiqi, Warga u Gulshah, p. 115. 
“ Tbid., p. 116. 
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In Layli and Majnin, the relationship between Majniin and Layli’s 
father is full of hostility, accusation and deception. Layli’s father 
plays a key role in the entire poem and is the principal barrier on 
Majniin’s road to union with Layli. He is depicted as an intractable, 
cunning and hated figure; his name is not even mentioned. Although 
he is given only three short speeches in the entire poem, what he 
says bears such a weight that he alters the course of the story each 
time. In fact, the sad tale of Layli and Majniin would not have 
existed at all if Layli’s father had consented to give his daughter’s 
hand to Majnin. 

There is no direct encounter between Majniin and Layli’s father. 
Layli’s father appears for the first time in chapter seventeen, where 
Majniin’s father asks the hand of Layli for his son, and he answers: 


This saying is not in its place, 
while you are saying this, heaven is doing its work. 
Although I see your speech is glancing, 
how can I sit on piercing fire? 
Although a certain amount of friendship is involved, 
its harmful intention is a hundred thousands fold. 
Although your child is a charming person, 
his wilfulness (khud-kdm) is inauspicious. 
He always shows insanity; 
a madman is not suitable to be our associate. 
First seek assistance through prayer 
then you can speak of fidelity 
Unless he becomes intrinsically sound 
you need not speak of this again. 
One cannot purchase a jewel which has a crack, 
a false pearl cannot be threaded. 
(ll. 40-7) 


Layli’s father is the first character in the story who explicitly brings 
up the issue of Majniin’s madness and wilfulness (khud-kami), a word 
which may also mean obstinacy, gratifying one’s own desire or 
selfishness. He rejects the marriage proposal and suggests that Majniin’s 
father should pray for the recovery of his son. He refers to how 
Majnin has disgraced the name of Layli, her family and her clan, 
and then reminds Majnin’s father of the Arabs’ critical nature: “You 
do know how fault-finding the Arabs are. What would they say, if 
I agree to this proposal?” 

Layli’s father reappears in chapter 31, in which he again forbids 
a marriage between Layli and Majnin. He belittles Majniin by calling 
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him an ‘unchivalrous man’ (ndjawan-mard), a demon, a frenzied man 
and a dog. He continues to say that Majniin is as destructive as fire, 
that he has no future, that he is deranged and that he has disgraced 
not only his own name but also the name of Layli. He would rather 
let his daughter be eaten by dogs than be married to a “foreign 
demon.” In this scene, Layli’s father reminds Naufal of the ‘ill-repute’ 
(bad-nami) Majniin has brought upon Layli and her whole tribe. He 
puts Naufal into a dilemma by stating: 


If you put my bridle in his hand, 

my name will be disgraced for ever. (. . .) 

Do not think to disgrace my name, 

observe this day, and fear that Day (of Judgement) 
(ll. 56, 58) 


Afterwards, Layli’s father displays his abhorrence for Majnin: 


I will cut off the head of that bride who resembles the moon 
and will throw it to the dogs on the road, 
So that I may be released from her disgrace, 
and be freed from war and peace for the sake of her. 
If this be the case, it would be better that my child 
be devoured by a dog than by this human demon. 
He who is bitten by a dangerous dog, 
should have no fear because there is a remedy for it. 
(However) he who is wounded by the tongue of man, 
cannot be healed by a thousand remedies. 

(ll. 61 5) 


The last couplets are not only used to convince Naufal of Majniin’s 
offence, they also show how seriously Layli’s father takes the threat 
of bad-nami. According to Layli’s father, Majnin has disgraced the 
name of Layli and her tribe and nothing can ever compensate for 
his crime. In chapter 36, after his tirade to Naufal, Layli’s father 
cheerfully hurries to Layli and tells her that there will be no union 
between Majniin and her because he has cunningly persuaded Naufal 
to go away: “Today I have designed such a trick/to be released 
from the plague of that roused one.” (1. 6) After persuading Naufal, 
Layli’s father immediately gives her in marriage to the rich Ibn 
Salam, and he himself disappears from the poem. 

Layli’s father is certainly the main catalyst for the separation 
between Layli and Majnin. He does everything in his power to 
avoid giving his daughter’s hand to Majnin: even if he has to lie 
and deceive people. The most important cause of the enmity between 
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Majnin and Layli’s father is that they have two completely different 
opinions about bad-ndmi. Whereas bad-nami and blame (malama) are 
two indispensable aspects of the sort of love that Majniin practises, 
these are taken by Layli’s father as serious violations of the tribal 
laws. The anthologist Jamal Khalil Shirwani devoted a section to 
“Bad Name” in his Nuzhat al-majalis.°? The lover longs to be dis- 
honoured and to receive a bad name, so that he can prove his utter 
devotion to the beloved. 

Moreover, Majniin’s khud-kami, which is brought up by Layli’s 
father, is related to bad-ndmi: the two often appear together in poetry.” 
The pursuit of one’s own desire often turns into a more hazardous 
kind of love, with dangers and difficulties. At this point the lover 
gambles everything, including his good repute, to satisfy his desire. 

Like other fathers in ‘Udhnie love-stories, Layli’s father wants to 
marry his daughter to a rich man like Ibn Salam. She is a source 
of income for her father. Majniin himself is materially very rich, 
since he is the heir to his father’s immense wealth. However he sev- 
ers himself from materialism and strictly follows the path of love. 
When Majnin’s father brings his marriage proposal and many riches 
to Layli’s father, Majniin has already dishonoured the name of Layli 
by making a public display of his love. In fact, Layli’s father brings 
up different excuses to reject Majniin at each proposal, depending 
on the situation. During his conversation with ‘Amiri, Layli’s father 
does not refer to the issue of bad-nami and points only to Majniin’s 
insanity. However, knowing that a good reputation is important for 
the chivalrous Naufal, Layli’s father cunningly emphasises that Majniin 
has dishonoured Layli’s name. He also warns Naufal that Majnin 
even may damage Naufal’s good name. 


2 Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366), pp. 470-71, (1375) pp. 530-31, qq. 2957-965. 

* See, for instance, Hafiz: hama kdram zi khud-kami ba bad-nami kashid akhir/nahan 
kay manad Gn 1azi kazit sdzand mahfilha, “My whole affair is now turned from obsti- 
nacy into bad name/how can a sccret remain hidden when it gathers people 
together.” Hafiz, Diwan, p. 18, gh. 1, |. 6. 
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OF LOVE, CHIVALRY AND WAR 


walikan hawa chiin ba ghayat risad 
shawad diisti sar ba sar dushmani 


But when passion reaches its apogee 
Jriendship turns entirely into enmuty.' 


Majniin’s relationship with the chwalrous Naufal 


Before focusing on Majnin’s relationship with the chivalrous chief- 
tain Naufal, it will be helpful to briefly consider the background of 
Majniin’s chivalry and his chivalrous love. The term jawdn-mardi, 
‘chivalry’ or ‘courtesy,’ translated into Arabic as futuwwa, is an essen- 
tial trait of the lover.? The term is difficult to define because it cov- 
ers several virtues in ethical, mystical, religious and social fields.’ The 
first practitioners of jawan-mardi were the members of craft guild 
organisations.’ Although the institution with its convoluted and sec- 
ularly codified norms predates Islam, it was intermingled with Islamic 
mystical doctrines as early as the ninth century. Early mystical theorists 
such as ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami of Nayshabir (330-412/942-1021) 
and Abii ’‘l-Qasim al-Qushayri, and their followers in later centuries, 
devoted special chapters to chivalry. In the thirteenth century, Najm 
ad-Din Daya considered futuwwa as the tenth station of the Sufi 


' Sawanth, p. 19, fasl 5, 1. 10. 

? For an elaborate study on this term see Franz Taeschner Ziinfle und Bruderschaften 
um Islam: Texte zur Geschichte der Futuwwa, Zurich: Artemis Verlag, 1979; idem, in El, 
under Futuwwa and Cl]. Cahen in Ei, in the same article. See also S.M. Damadi, 
Salth b. Janah’s Kitab al-adab wa-al-muruwwa, Tchran: Pazhuhishgah, 1373. For a 
possible Persian origin of jawdn-mardan see M. Zakeri, Sasanian Soldiers. H. Riyadi, 
Ayat-i husn wa ‘shg, Vol. 1, pp. 119-21. See also MJ. Mahjab, “Spiritual Chival- 
ry and Early Persian Sufism” in Classical Persian Sufism, pp. 549-81; ‘A.H. Zarrinkib, 
Arzish-t mirath-i Sufiyya, pp. 169--70. 

> See Damadi, Salih, pp. 62-108. See also F. Taeschner, Qtinfle und, pp. 27-40. 
The authors present the views of several prominent mystics about fuaavcwa. 

* W.L. Hanaway, in Fir, under ‘Ayyar If and Cl. Cahen, in E/r, under ‘Ayyar I. 
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path.> The qualities of jawan-mardi mixed with the concept of ‘blame’ 
(malama) and they were treated by as-Sulami and Hujwiri as twin 
concepts.® 

In Persian love poetry, the appellation of jawdan-mard is usually used 
to refer to the lover, who despite the cruelty of the beloved and the 
pangs of separation, still behaves courteously and fearlessly.’ The 
lover’s chivalry lies in his endurance of public reproach, humiliation 
and disgrace. “Love is not warranted for ndmardan,” for ‘not chival- 
rous men,’ stresses ‘Ayn al-Qudat.? Ahmad Ghazali says that to set 
out on love’s journey is easy, but to end the journey one must be 
a jawdan-mard.? Najm ad-Din Daya declares that the sharbat (‘sherbet’) 
of loverhood suits only the chivalrous and the unchivalrous cannot 
partake of this drink.'° Not everyone can practise love, only those 
who possess ‘manliness’ (mardanagi) can embark on love’s journey 
because the path of love is full of perils and threats. Inexperienced 
lovers, or to use a technical term, ‘the raw ones’ (khdman) should not 
risk their lives for love. Since the fire of love consumes the lover, 
he should have the attribute of mardadnagi. As Sa‘di says: “You are 
not a salamander, do not flutter around the fire/because first man- 
liness is required and then the encounter.”'' The heart of the lover 
should be chivalrous: the mystic often challenges the heart to choose 
the path of plague (afaf) and to settle in the corner of a ‘tavern’ 
(kharabat, lit. ‘ruined place’) rather than sitting in the Ka‘ba like a 
helpless woman.'? 

Manliness requires a number of virtues which the lover should 
possess. These include: to live like a dervish, renouncing all worldly 
interest; to grow blameworthy by receiving a bad name; to become 
homeless; to live as an exile; to gamble everything including his head 
for the beloved; absolute fealty to pacts even if they turn out to be 


> “The mond must be chivalrous, granting [cach] his due nights so far as he is 
able, without expecting his own rights from anyone.” See Mirsdd al-Sbad, part 3, 
chapter 11, p. 260; Engl. trans. p. 262. 

® See, for instance, Hujwiri, Aashf al-mahjib, pp. 69-78, 228. 

? For the use of jawdn-mard as the beloved sce Meisami, Medieval Persian Court 
Poetry, pp. 256-57. 

* Namaha, p. 22. 

° Rasdla-yi ‘ayniyya in Majmii‘a-yi athar, ed. A. Mujahid, Tehran: Intisharat-i 
Danishgah-i Tehran, 1358, p. 234. 

' Mirsad al-‘bad, p. 385; English trans. 374. 

'! Bastan, ed. Gh. Yiisufi, Tehran: Kharazmi, 1375, p. 112. 

"2 Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 119, (1375) p. 154, q. 100. 
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injurious to one’s own interest; extreme altruism; to relinquish con- 
cupiscence (hawa),'* to be patient and endure the pain of separation 
and the beloved’s oppression and, above all, to be possessed by the 
‘demon’ of love (diwdana-yi ‘tshq). As we shall presently see, mystically 
minded poets such as Nizami used their portrayals of a lover to 
show the ideal character of a chivalrous lover. 

The most prominent archetypal figures known as to jawdn-mard in 
Sufism were Majnin and Iblis. Husayn Mansir Hallaj was perhaps 
the first mystic who called Iblis (Satan) a chivalrous man because of 
his constancy, and his endurance of the Beloved’s separation and 
oppression. ‘Ayn al-Qudat also calls Iblis a jawan-mard, alluding to 
his constancy in his works.'* Pointing at Iblis’ endurance and the 
Beloved’s eternal curse, ‘Ayn al-Qudat says: 


Iblis says: While other people run away from a slap in the face, we 
received it on the nape of our neck. (...) It makes no difference whether 
one receives honey or poison, sugar or colocynth, grace or wrath from 
the hand of the beloved. He who is in love with grace or with affection, 
is in love with himself and not with the beloved." 


‘Ayn al-Qudat adds: “Alas Iblis was asked: ‘Why don’t you throw 
the black mantel of damnation from your shoulders?’ He answered: 
‘I will never sell the mantel, I will never sell, because if I sell it, my 
shoulders will be naked.’”'® With such anecdotes, mystics show that 
the lover should willingly accept the beloved’s curse and oppression. 
They sympathise with Iblis and weep with him for the pain of his 
separation.'’ Like Iblis, Majniin is also a genuine prototype of jawan- 
mardi. Iblis sacrificed his thousands of years of prayer and his special 
position as the ‘angel of propinquity’ (malak-1 mugarrab), for the sake 
of his love of God.'* Likewise, Majniin sacrifices everything including 


'S Zayd-i Tisi, calls Yiisuf jau-an-mard because he forsakes hawa. See Tafstr-i siira 
Yiisuf: jamt as-sittin hi-lata’if al-basafin, ed. M. Raushan, Tehran: Bungah-i Tarjuma, 
1357, chapter 34. 

' Tamhidat, p. 284, Il. 9 10. 

> Thid., p. 224, Il. 1 2, 6-8. 

'© Tbid., p. 224, Il. 9-11. 

‘? Tadhkirat al-auliya’, p. 406. 

"8 “Ayn al-Qudat tells the complaint of Iblis in the following way in Tamhidat, 
p. 225 (the translation is taken from AJ. Arberry's A Suft Martyr, p. 101): “For so 
many thousands of years I attended diligently the street of the beloved. When he 
accepted me, my portion from him was rejection. When His mercy came upon me, 
He cursed me saying, “Upon thee shall rest My curse, till the Day of Doom” (The 
Koran, 38:87). 
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his life. He prefers to live in pain and separation rather than to take 
a beloved other than Layli. Like Iblis, Majniin takes every insult 
and curse from Layli’s family as if it were the beloved’s grace. 

Like his ‘Udknte counterparts, Majniin’s love is chivalrous, which 
means that qualities such as altruism and enduring the pain of sep- 
aration are at times more important than love itself. Sometimes, 
when the chaste lover is required to choose between union with his 
beloved and chivalry, he chooses the latter. The best example of 
chivalrous love relationships in Persian are in ‘Ayyiiqi’s Warga and 
Gulshah. Chivalry is reflected in the character of Warga and the 
Syrian king. The latter marries Gulshah by buying her from her 
father and becomes Warqa’s rival. Towards the end of the poem, 
when Warga learns that his beloved is still alive and is residing in 
the palace of the Syrian king, he sets out for Syria. On the way he 
is attacked by bandits and is wounded. By chance, the Syrian king 
passes by, sees the wounded Warga without recognising him, and 
decides to take care of him. When Warga learns that the king is his 
rival, he valiantly shuns union with his beloved, a goal for which he 
has fought all his life. Warqa’s reaction shows his loyalty to the king. 
Warqa’s loyalty goes so far, that even when the king asks him to 
take Gulshah, he does not accept this generous offer and chooses 
separation, dying later in isolation. Such an extreme loyalty, how- 
ever, raises a number of moral issues. Although Warga knows that 
Gulshah is living like a prisoner in the palace and that she has 
avoided sleeping with the king, he does not accept the king’s offer, 
which would mean Gulshah’s release. Warga places the king’s inter- 
est before his own interests, but also Gulshah’s interests. Warqa’s 
arguable altruism is one of the virtues of chivalry recurring in var- 
ious forms in Persian literature both secular and spiritual. 

Nizami, with his affinities with the community of akhis,'? explores 
various aspects of chivalry in his romances, and particularly in Laylt 
and Majniin. In Khusrau and Shirin the lover’s chivalry is accentuated: 
when Khusrau sees the naked Shirin bathing in a brook, he looks 
in the other direction out of jawan-mardi and continues on his way.” 
Majnin’s chivalrous traits are stressed throughout the poem, espe- 
cially in his relationship with Naufal and the chapters following his 


') For Akhi’s see F. Taeschner, in Ef, under Akhi. 
” Khusrau u Shirin, ed. B. Tharwatiyan, p. 193, |. 70. 
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farewell to this chivalrous chieftain. Not only is Majniin called jawan- 
mard by various characters, such as the enlightened old messenger, 
he himself speaks as a chevalier. The sort of love he is practising is 
not something to be accomplished by everyone, it demands manliness. 

In Laylt and Majniin, Nizami presents two types of chivalry through 
the characters of Majniin and the courteous Naufal. While Majnin 
strictly follows a spiritual chivalry, largely ignoring its social tenets, 
Naufal can be taken as a paradigm of social gallantry. Although 
Majniin and Naufal are initially able to associate with one another 
smoothly, in the end Majniin chooses his own path because Naufal 
disappoints him. By means of the break in Majniin and Naufal’s 
friendship, Nizami shows the difference between chivalry on the path 
of love and social chivalry: the former cleaves tightly to the ideals 
of love, making no compromise with social and mundane norms, 
whereas the latter is bound to social conventions. 

The earliest account of the encounter between Majniin and Naufal 
occurs in Ibn Qutayba’s Kitab ash-shi‘r, in which Naufal is identified 
with a historical figure named Naufal b. Musahigq (d. 87/706), a tax- 
collector from the district of Medina. There is no emphasis on 
Naufal’s chivalry, although his offer of help might be regarded as a 
benevolent deed. In Ibn Qutayba’s account, when Naufal sees the 
destitute Majniin, he shows his sympathy by asking: “Is it love that 
has brought you to this state?” “Yes” said Majnin, “and it will bring 
me to a worse state than this.” Naufal asked: “Would you like me 
to help you marry her (Layli)?”?' Majnin answers: “Yes” and Naufal 
promises to unite him with Layli. However, when Naufal realises 
that he cannot persuade Layli’s family, he advises Majniin to go 
away, adding: “Your departure is easier for me than bloodshed.”” 

Nizami, in contrast, devotes five consecutive chapters, 325 couplets 
in all, to depicting their relationship from various perspectives. 
Although Nizami retains the primitive Bedouin atmosphere, he changes 
several elements for his Persian aristocratic audience. According to 
R. Gelpke, “the encounters of small Arabic raiding parties become 
gigantic battles of royal Persian armies and most of the Bedouins 
talk like the heroes, courtiers and savants of the refined Iranian 


7! See A.E. Khairallah, Love, madness, p. 137. 
2 Ibid., p. 137. 
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civilisations.”*? Indeed, Naufal with his retinue appears as a young 
and mighty Iranian prince on a hunting expedition. Nizami’s main 
alteration of the source story is that he transforms the cursory outline 
of Naufal into an Iranian chevalier and prince, of the type that 
abounds in Firdausi’s Shah-ndma and other Persian heroic romances. 
Naufal is introduced with a series of antithetical attributes: although 
his heart is as soft as wax, his body is as hard as steel. Naufal is 
not presented as a tax-collector, as in the Arabic sources, but rather 
as an embodiment of jawan-mardi, who mirrors almost all of its ideals. 
Yet when he is confronted with the complex character of Majnin, 
who is a genuine spiritual jawdn-mard, Naufal paradoxically fails to 
fulfil his promise. As we shall shortly see, Nizami uses Naufal’s failure 
to question the norms of social and courtly chivalry. 

The relationship between Majniin and Naufal starts when Naufal 
chances to see Majniin in a ravine on a mountain. He decides to 
unite him with Layli. Naufal’s willingness to help Majniin is ambigu- 
ous: on the one hand, being a jawdn-mard, he feels obliged to help 
an utterly destitute man like Majniin; on the other hand, he sees 
Majniin as a prey he has caught during his hunting excursion. In 
his conversation with Majniin and with other characters, Naufal uses 
the terminology of hunting and of chivalry. He speaks with Majnin 
about Layli as if she is a prey chased by Majniin. For instance, 
when Naufal’s eye falls on Majnin, he says to himself: “I was look- 
ing for a prey/bravo, bravo, what a quarry have I chased.” (1. 33) 
In their first encounter, Naufal wins Majniin’s heart by promising 
to unite him with Layli either by force or gold: 


I will put her on an equal scale with you 

by gold or by the strength of my arms. 

If she were a bird, flying in the air, 

my own hands would catch her nape. 

If she were like a spark in a stone, 

like the iron, I would bring the spark out and close to hand. 
Unless that moon becomes your spouse, 

I will not remove my lasso from her. 


(ll. 47~50) 


Despite Naufal’s firm oath, Majniin shows some scepticism towards 
him from the outset. Perhaps he senses that social conventions of 


23 R. Gelpke Nizami Leila und Madschnun: der berithmteste Liebesroman des Morgenlandes, 
Ziirich: Manesse Verlag, 1963, p. 325. My quotation is taken from Peter J. Chelkowski 
in Mirror of the Invisible World, p. 67. 
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chivalry may fall short of the conventions of spiritual love. He fears 
that Naufal may forsake him before he has fulfilled his promise: 


I am afraid that you may let me down 

in the midst of the time that you are helping me, 

that before the prey has been drawn into the net, 

you may forsake me and leave me with my affair. 
(ll. 59-60) 


Harbouring suspicions, Majniin cleverly asks Naufal to take an oath, 
a fundamental aspect of jawdan-mardi, which obliges the chevalier to 
fulfil his promise at any cost. In the last chapter of the Qabiis-ndma, 
Kay Kawi deals with “The rules of practising jawdn-mard-pishagi,” 
in which he stresses that steadfastness in one’s promise is one of the 
prerequisites of chivalry. According to Kay Kawiis, the essence of 
jawan-mardi lies in three things: “fulfilment of your every promise, 
adherence to the truth both in word and deed, and the habit of 
endurance.”** Majniin says to Naufal: 


If you take an oath for what you have said, 
your reward will be my acceptance. 
And if the source of this discourse is a mirage, 
reward yourself, and leave me alone, 
So that I maintain my own occupation, 
to stand up and to pursue my activity. 

(ll. 62-4) 


Confronted with Majniin’s lack of faith in him, the gallant Naufal 
is compelled to take an oath. In return, Naufal asks Majniin to stop 
wandering the desert and isolating himself from people. Majnin 
responds positively and takes a bath, wears clothes and becomes calm 
and reasonable. But the flaw in Naufal’s character is shown at the 
very beginning: whereas Majniin leaves his hermit-like lifestyle as he 
has promised, Naufal forgets his oath and does not take any action 
for about three months, until Majnin reminds him of his promise 
in a long passage in chapter 28. Apparently Naufal fails to under- 
stand Majniin’s situation. 

Confronted with Majniin’s reproach, Naufal tries to win the hand 
of Layli but he fails, and a bloody fight ensues between the two par- 
ties. Waging a war as a way of winning the beloved is one of the 
aspects of ‘Udhnite love. The earliest Persian example is ‘Ayyiiqi’s 


** Qabiis-nama, p. 246; English trans., p. 243. 
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Warga and Gulshah in which almost 500 couplets are devoted to the 
battle between Warga and his rival Rabi‘ b. ‘Adnan.” What is 
striking in the battle-scene in Layli and Majniin is that Majnin par- 
ticipates in the war and that he sings a “prayer for peace” in the 
middle of the fight, regretting that Naufal has started a war. Majniin’s 
unexpected behaviour, which results from his feeling of being respon- 
sible for the bloodshed, confuses Naufal’s army. When Majnin repents 
and decides to compensate, his actions are taken by Layli’s party as 
a sign of madness too. He confuses Naufal’s army even more when 
he takes the side of the enemy, kissing their hands and nursing their 
wounds. When one of Naufal’s soldiers asks him: “O jawéan-mard, we 
are offering our lives for your sake, why are you helping the foe?”** 
Majnin’s response is typical, reflecting a type of codes of mystical 
love and of chivalry which should justify his action: 


Since the enemy is my beloved, 
what have I to do with the sword? 
While one can fight against the enemy 
how can one battle against the beloved? (. . .) 
When the beloved sends the scent of life, 
the lover will send the same in return. 
She sends collyrium made from my dust; 
how can I dare to throw stones? (.. .) 
The other side holds the hand of the beloved, 
how can anyone leave the side of the beloved? 
The inclination of my affectionate heart is there; 
where my heart is, there is also my soul. 
It is a duty to die before the beloved, 
that she asks my life and that I entrust it to her. 
When I offer my life in this way, 
how can I pity your lives? 

(ll. 53-4, 56-7, 59-62) 


Majniin’s words have such an effect that when the warrior hears 
him, he bursts into tears and goes away. Majniin’s avoidance of 


° In this poem, even the beloved Gulshah joins the combat, disguised in men’s 
clothes, and kills Rabi‘. In Khaji Kirmani’s Humay and Humdayin too, the beloved 
woman disguises herself as a man and takes part in the battle. Disguising oneself 
as the opposite scx is one of the aspects of ‘ayrari, and it occurs frequently in Persian 
love romances. Nizami's Shirin also journeys during the night in disguise. M,J. 
Mahjib has analysed this aspect of ‘ayyari in Firdausi’s Shah-nama, See “Rawishha- 
yi ‘Ayyari wa nufudh-i kar wa kirdar-i ‘Ayyaran dar Shah-nama” in Firdaust wa 
Shah-nama, ed. ‘A. Dihbashi, Tehran: Mudabbir, 1370, pp. 485-520. 

2 Chapter 29:52. 
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fighting against Layli’s tribe, his kissing the hands of the enemy who 
are killing Naufal’s soldiers and his nursing the wounds of Layli’s 
army may at first sight be interpreted as a sign of his insanity. 
However, on a close inspection of the conventions of mystical love, 
and the codes of jawdn-mardi, we see that Majniin’s actions are fully 
justified. From a mystical point of view, Majnin presents himself as 
a true malamai mystic, who daringly faces difficult tasks, and for 
whom “good and evil repute, praise and blame, rejection and accep- 
tance are the same.””’ Ibn ‘Arabi says that chevaliers are students 
of malamatis, the “most perfect of the gnostics.””* Majniin’s public 
revelation of his love for Layli, which makes him an object of 
reproach, is a clear sign of Majniin’s perfect love. In this respect, 
Majniin resembles many mystical lovers such as the famous Shaykh 
San‘an who was smitten by love for a Christian girl. The most artis- 
tic version of this love-story is related by ‘Attar in his masterpiece 
Mantiq at-tayr.”’ In this story, Shaykh San‘an, a pious spiritual leader, 
who has spent fifty years of his life in a cloister near the Ka‘ba, falls 
in love with a charming Christian girl and bids farewell to his reli- 
gious aspiration for her sake, becoming the object of his disciples’ 
blame. The Christian girl humiliates him by ordering him to burn 
the Koran, to become an idolater, to drink wine and to work in the 
pigsty. He openly accepts this sore degradation for the moment of 
union. When the Shaykh’s followers look for a solution by consult- 
ing an old disciple of the Shaykh, he severely rebukes them and 
reminds them of one of the essential aspects of love: “The fundament 


” Daya, Mirsdd al-‘bad, p. 261; English trans., pp. 263-64. 

* See W.C. Chittick, /én al-SArabi's Metaphysics of the Imagination, Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1989, p, 272. 

* Stories of this kind are scarce in Islamic literature. Apart from Shaykh San‘an, 
the other famous example of such stories is the account of the pious Barsisa related 
in Maulana Rami’s Majalis sab. For the account of San‘an see ‘Attar, Mantiq at- 
tayr, pp. 67-88. For the source of ‘Attar’s story see B. Furtizanfar, Sharh-1 ahiwal, 
Tehran: Dihkhuda, 1353, pp. 320-36; M. Murtadawi, Maktab-i Hafiz, pp. 288-312; 
M. Qaragizli, “Ghaugha-yi ‘ishq” in Saya dar khurshid, Vol. 2, pp. 403 25; 
N. Parjawadi, “Tuhfat al-mulik wa dastan-i Shaykh-i San‘an” in Du mujaddid: 
pazhithishha’i dar bara-yi Muhammad Ghazali wa Fakhr Rézi, Tehran: Markaz-i Nashr- 
i Danishgahi, 1381, pp. 328-44; also see D. Davis, “The Journey as Paradigm: 
Literal and Metaphorical Travel in ‘Attar’s Mantiq at-tayr” in Edebiyat, Vol. 4, No. 
2, 1993, pp. 173-83. For an elegant English translation of this story see idem & 
A. Darbandi, Farid ud-din Attar: the Conference of the Birds, Penguin Classics, 1984, pp. 
57-75. 
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of love is based on bad name (bad-nami)/if one protects one’s head 
from this, it is due to ‘unripeness’ (khami).”* 

Like Shaykh San‘an, Majniin knows that disrepute is an insepa- 
rable part of love. It is one of the stages to be passed by the lover 
on the way to the station of union. Not only in his relationship with 
Naufal but also at other points in the poem, Majniin explicitly pre- 
sents himself as a maldmafi lover. Like Shaykh San‘an, Majniin is an 
archetype of the malamati mystic who pays no attention to ‘good 
name and disgrace’ (nadm u nang). Nizami shows how the social norms 
of chivalry clash with the chivalry that is integrated into mystical 
love. In Naufal’s chivalry, nam u nang means everything, and the 
chevalier has to maintain his good repute, but for a chivalrous malé- 
mati lover, good repute is an impediment in the path of love. Majnin 
is in pursuit of bad-ndmi in order to prove his true love. In fact, the 
whole battle scene may be taken as a strategy employed by Majnin 
to prove his bad-nami. The scene also shows Majniin’s aversion to 
violence, in contrast to Naufal, who sees violence as one means of 
attaining one’s goal. Nizami shows that spiritual chivalry is to fight 
against one’s own lower soul without inflicting any harm on anyone. 

In chapter 30, when Majnin learns that Naufal has failed to fulfil 
his promise, he reproaches him: 


Was this the height of your honesty? 

was this how your army fight with swords? 

Was this the degree of your courage? 

was this the myth of enchaining the demon? 

Was this the combatant urge of your noble steed? 
was this how you throw your lasso? 


(ll. 4-6) 


What is significant in Majniin’s rebuke is that, from that point on, 
he forsakes the hope of union with Layli and seriously accuses Naufal 
of having spoiled all his chances of union. Majniin also reproaches 


* Mantig at-tayr, p. 82, |. 1476. In the same vein, Hafiz sings: “What do you say 
about disgrace (nang), for my name is derived from disgrace/what do you ask from 
the name, for my disgrace is derived from the name.” Hafiz, Diwan, p. 110, gh. 
47, 1. 8. In another ghazal, Hafiz alludes again to bad-némi and Shaykh San‘an: “If 
you are the follower of the path of love do not think of ill repute; Shaykh San‘an 
pawned his cloak in the liquor-house.” p. 174, gh. 79, 1. 6; see also Daya, Mirsad 
al-‘tbad, p. 261; English trans., p. 264; Nuzhat al-majalis, (1366) p. 470, (1375) 
p. 530, q. 2960: “Although your love contains disappointments/they are all ripeness 
after being long unripe; // I received a bad name because of you/your love is 
worth more than a hundred thousand bad names.” 
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himself for having started a friendship with Naufal, an alliance which 
has destroyed his chances of union: 


That frend who was an amicable enemy, 
you have turned her into enemy entirely. 
And that door which was the gate of worshipping fidelity, 
you have shut to me with a thousands of locks. 
Because of your friendship, I am separated from the beloved; 
you spoiled my affairs, well done, what an achievement! 

(ll. 8-10) 


By adding a second battle episode in chapter 31, Nizami under- 
scores the deficiency of social chivalry. When Naufal hears Majniin’s 
reproach, he explains to him that he has made peace because of the 
lack of soldiers, and that he will gather a mighty army to fight Layli’s 
clan a second time. Naufal wins this fight and asks for Layli but her 
father falls desperately at Naufal’s feet and offers his daughter to 
Naufal himself, begging him not to give her to Majnin. Naufal 
accepts the plea and says: “Any woman who is taken by the hand 
of force/is as if one takes dry bread and salty meat.”*! (1. 70) Naufal’s 
‘boon companions’ (nadims) support the pleas of Layli’s father by say- 
ing that Majnin is not ‘constant’ (¢hddif) in his behaviour, pointing 
to the first fight during which Majniin chose the side of Layli’s clan: 
“It is better to protect our name and reputation/and to withdraw 
from this rare event.” (I. 82) Following the words of Layli’s father, 
Naufal leaves Majnin without thinking of his promise. He thinks 
more of his own good name than anything else. When Majnin learns 
of Naufal’s decision, he starts again to reproach Naufal, “raging like 
a volcano” and shedding torrents of tears: 


O you who had firmly placed your feet in friendship, 
you have not performed your promise. (.. .) 
Why did my prey slip from your hands? 
where is that helping hand of yours? 
You took me thirsty to the banks of the Euphrates, 
before I could drink, you entrusted me to hell. 

(ll. 88, 90-91) 


Expressing these words, Majniin leaves Naufal and his army and, 
more desperate than ever, roams the desert. 


| The second hemistich means that one can find no satisfaction with a woman 
who is taken by force. 
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Perhaps the most important conclusion to be drawn from the rela- 
tionship between Naufal and Majniin is that Nizami changes the 
historical Naufal into an Iranian chieftain, a chevalier who is deter- 
mined to help Majniin. Like Ibn Qutayba’s Naufal, Nizami’s Naufal 
fails to fulfil his promise. Nizami portrayal of this failure relates it 
to the distinction between social and spiritual chivalry. The poet 
shows that social chivalry does not rise to selfless love. Naufal’s use 
of violence accomplishes nothing except bloodshed and more enmity 
between Layli’s family and Majnin. When mundane conventions are 
mixed with selfless love, they bring irrecoverable damage rather than 
any help. The flaws Nizami has incorporated in Naufal’s character 
and his emphasis on Naufal’s failure to attain Layli for Majniin are 
enlarged on by Nizami’s imitators such as Hatifi, who writes that 
Naufal actually deceives Majniin because he desires to marry Layli 
himself.*? In Nizami’s poem, Majnin’s friendship with Naufal brings 
about a climactic turn in his character, because from this episode 
onwards, Majnin breaks off all contact with mankind and starts to 
build up a close association with animals. 


® Haufi, Lay u Majiin, ed. S. Asadollayev, pp. 81-3, ll. 1588-1636. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


“THE TIME OF FALLING LEAVES” 


1. Time and Setting in Layli and Majnin 


This chapter will consider the literary significance of the setting and 
time in Nizami’s romance. Fully aware of the power of the setting 
and the course of time in a story, Nizami makes ample use of these 
narrative elements to accentuate several aspects of his romance. The 
actual setting is the desert, and Majniin embodies the motif of the 
desert-traveller as an archetype of the pilgrimage of love. Within 
the boundaries of the desert there are a number of contrasting loca- 
tions such as the home and the desert, gardens in Spring and Autumn, 
inhabited and uninhabited localities, and day and night as back- 
grounds. These settings serve at a certain level as allegories of human 
conditions. Aside from their aesthetic effect, they also reflect the char- 
acter’s emotions and influence the reader’s reaction. Sometimes the 
description of a setting is lengthened, giving the setting a more 
significant role, and sometimes a description is used to distract the 
reader’s attention from the story line. At times the setting is used as 
an ornament: Nizami loves to decorate his settings, even in a sin- 
gle couplet, with the most ingenious and complex images.' Like the 
characters of the story, everything is alive in this poem. The impres- 
sion of living scenes dominates the entire narrative. The stars, the 
stones, flora and fauna all feel the sadness in the heart of Nizami’s 
lovers. In fact, the stars, the wind, the clouds, flora and fauna are 
so much alive in this poem that they are invariably personified. 
Nizami assigns moods and feelings to natural objects: nature is pre- 
sented as a sentient force. The natural phenomena are personalities 
whose sympathies for Majniin are as real as those of the chorus in 
a Greek drama. 

Moreover, the scenery accentuates the mystical tenor of the story. 


' For a study of the decorative aspects of Nizami's metaphors see H. Ritter, Uber 
die Bildersprache Nizamis. 
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The poet knows that the closer the relationship between the person 
and the place, the more effective the story is. To achieve the utmost 
effect, Nizami combines poetical figures such as amphibology, hyper- 
bole, metaphor, metonymy, etc. In what follows, an attempt has 
been made to analyse three main functions of the setting in Nizami’s 
poem: the setting as background and ornament; the setting’s close 
relation to the character; and the extent to which the setting affects 
the poem’s mysticism. 

The way Nizami presents the setting and time is quite exceptional. 
He has a predilection for welding the setting firmly to the character 
and to the theme of the story. The character becomes a component 
of the setting and the setting an essential part of the character, while 
the course of time is expressed. This type of presentation predates 
Nizami. Firdausi employs the same device in Shah-nama. The fol- 
lowing is a simple but typical way in which, through the rhetorical 
figure of ‘poetic obligation’ (/azdm), the poet uses a metonymic process 
to describe the setting and the character while simultaneously recount- 
ing an event. Firdausi’s usage of this kind of description serves to 
maintain the dynamism of the poem. The piece is from the romance 
of <al and Ridaba: 


503. From the house of the sun-faced maiden 
perfumes continuously ascended as high as the sun. 
504. When the shining sun became invisible, 
the door of the chamber was shut and the key was lost, (...) 


In these couplets, Firdausi exploits two different functions of the sun. 
In the first line, the description of Riidaba’s house is concluded and 
Riidaba’s brilliance is compared to the sun. In both cases, the sun 
is a cliché of Firdausi’s descriptive style. Conventionally, ideal female 
beauty and heroic men are compared to the sun and its rays. The 
sun in the second hemistich of the first line is a hyperbolic use, 
expressing how high the wonderful perfumes rise from the heroine’s 
house. The sun and the association of the chamber and the key 
serve to make a transition to the continuation of the narration. The 
sun in this couplet heralds the time of day in which another episode 
takes place. This couplet serves simultaneously as the first line of the 


2 The Shahnameh, Vol. 1, p. 198. In the discussion of these couplets in the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs, I have largely relied on J.T.P. de Bruijn’s analysis based 
on personal communication. 
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next passage and can be regarded as the protasis of a temporal 
clause introduced by the conjunction chu(n), ‘when.’ The protasis con- 
sists of two parallel phrases, both depicting the arrival of the night, 
one almost directly and the other by the use of the imagery. 

Moreover, on the secondary level of suggestive speech another 
connection between the two lines can be detected. As the surface 
analysis of the discourse shows, the statement of line 504, is merely 
an indication of time, but it can also be read as the description of 
an act taking place inside Riidaba’s house: the heroine (the sun) is 
retiring to her room for the night. In this case, the couplet would 
be the conclusion of the preceding description. Although the two 
couplets are not equivalent, they both have a validity of their own, 
and the two readings of these lines are not mutually exclusive. On 
the one hand, the sun as the marker of the time of day obviously 
provides the basic meaning required by the discursive context of the 
narration; this is, moreover, indicated by the convention of Persian 
epic style in which such transitional passages are very common. On 
the other hand, the second reading, Riidaba’s retiring to bed, appears 
to be so close to the event described that it should be accepted as 
an intended double entendre, the purpose of which is to express the 
perfect harmony between a natural phenomenon and the act of a 
human being. In terms of Persian rhetoric, one might perhaps pre- 
sume that this is an instance of the figure of ‘amphibology’ (zham) 
applied not to a single word but to an entire phrase. 

Like Firdausi, Nizami makes ample use of protatic and apodotic 
clauses to indicate time and setting in his romances. As we will see, 
this kind of device, merging the setting with the plot of the story 
and with the emotions of the character, reached its zenith with 
Nizami. The best example of the harmony between the character 
and the setting in Nizami’s oeuvre and perhaps in the whole of clas- 
sical Persian literature is Haft Paykar, in which the princesses from 
the seven different climes are presented in the most detailed and 
resourceful fashion. In all three of his romances, the poet shows a 
special preference for describing gardens, architecturally complex 
palaces, royal banquets, and natural phenomena such as the sunset 
and the sunrise. In Layfi and Majnin, the poet feels restricted because 
of the raw and barren landscape of the original Bedouin tale. He 
even complains about this in the prologue to the story in chapter 
five: 
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There is neither garden nor kingly banquet, 
no bow-string, nor wine nor blandishment. 
How long can one fare on dry sands and rugged 
mountains, talking about sorrow? 
(ll. 58-9) 


Despite this complaint, the poet places his initial scene in the Arabian 
desert but adorns the grounds tastefully, giving additional meaning 
to the desert, cave and mountain, and including several fantastic 
sceneries which are purely the product of his imagination and his 
poetic eloquence. 


2. Night as the marker of time and as a background 


Night, the time of rest and meditation, plays an essential role as a 
setting and as an indicator of time in Persian love poetry. The use 
of the night as an integral component of a romance begins with 
Firdausi, who offers a charming description of night at the beginning 
of the romance of Bizhan and Manizha in the Shah-néma.’ Gurgani 
elaborates on this aspect of love poetry in Wis and Ramin.‘ As a 
faithful follower of these bards, Nizami gives two symmetrical descrip- 
tions of night in chapters 45 and 59, respectively associated with 
Majnin and Layli. The lovers’ affinities with the night are also men- 
tioned at other points in the poem. For instance, the night reminds 
Majniin of Layli, whose name echoes the word for night: “Her tresses 
were like the night (/ay/) and her name Layli.° In chapter 42:19, in 
which Majniin’s mourning at the tomb of his father is described, 
Nizami shows how Majniin’s condition deteriorates because of this 
new grief: he is compared to a prisoner whose fate becomes worse 
when day turns into night, and with someone who, being ill in the 
night, contracts a fever on top of that: “Night arrived for the pris- 
oner of day/the fever returned to the ill of night.” Some lines fur- 


3 See The Shahnameh, Vol. 3, pp. 303-04. For a detailed analysis of this scene 
see D. Davis, Epic and Sedition, pp. 167-74. 

* For an analysis of this night scene, see J.T.P. de Bruijn, Of Piety and Poetry, 
p. 190. J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, pp. 103-07; P. Kunitzsch, 
“The ‘description of the Night’ in Gurgani’s Wis and Ramin” in Der Islam, 1982, 
59, pp. 93-110. 

* Chapter 13:69b. A few lines earlier (13:61) it is said: “Her locks were like a 
night, her countenance like a garden/or a torch in the claws of a crow.” 
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ther on, Majniin’s monody on the death of his father and his tears 
are compared to stars: 


In this way Majnin was breathing sighs and suffering sorrow 
blackening a day with his words. 

As long as night did not raise its banner, 

his lament did not rest from beating the drum. 

At night when the shell (sadaf, 1.e. the heavenly vault) with the black- 
ness of its back began wrestling with Pisces and the Moon, 

Pisces stirred the heat of the shell (sada/f), 

tll all its pearls (i.e. the stars) were ejected from its mouth. 

From his shell-coloured (sadaf-rang) eyes, Majnin 

was scattering pearls for miles around. 


(ll. 58-62) 


Aside from setting the scene, this passage heralds the course of time 
in the story. As in the specimen from the Shah-ndma cited above, 
night’s arrival is described with rich imagery, which on the secondary 
level is emblematic of Majniin’s sad situation. As in Firdausi’s epic, 
Nizami employs protasis and apodosis: couplets 60 and 61 can be 
understood as a twofold protasis, describing at one level the fight 
between day and night, while at the level of the narrative function, 
they are both a time marker and depict Majniin’s sorrowful state. 
The protasis precedes the apodosis of line 62, which begins the 
description of Majniin’s behaviour during the night. Night is described 
through the metaphor of the battle of the heavenly vault, indicated 
by the shell, against the constellation Pisces and the moon. It is inter- 
esting to note that there is no description of the actual arrival of 
the night, only the ejection of the stars from the mouth of the shell 
paradoxically expresses the night and its darkness. It is at this point 
that the shell becomes an obvious mctonym for the night. The entire 
metaphor is extended to line 62, in which another metonymic process 
is put into action. The colour of Majniin’s eyes is compared to the 
black colour of the shell and his tears to sparkling pearls. The 
metonym of the pearls becomes even more complicated, as they can 
refer to Majniin’s poetry. In brief, night is a shell which, when it 
opens its mouth, spreads shimmering pearls, a metonym for stars, 
that cover the horizons. In the same way, the pearls of Majnin’s 
poctry become scattered around the world. 

It is indeed during the night that Majniin’s poetic ability and his 
love become most apparent. At night, he becomes active and often 
goes towards Layli’s alley, singing poetry. The night also functions 
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as a test for the lover: the inconstant lover falls into a deep sleep, 
forgetting the whole world including the beloved, whereas the steady 
lover refrains from slumber and thinks constantly of his love. Majnin 
is like a moth which patiently awaits the arrival of night, so that it 
may flutter around the flame, Layli. To stay awake during the night 
because of the pain of separation is a literary éopos in classical Persian 
literature. One recurrent image is that the neighbours cannot sleep 
because of the lover’s loud sighs and weeping. However, when they 
hear nothing from the lover, they think he is done with his love 
whereas the lover is actually burning up silently. 

Moreover, Majniin reveals several of his important character-traits 
at night. Like a devoted mystic who supplicates to God during the 
night, Majniin prays to God for union in chapter 45. Under the 
mystic power of the full moon, he observes each of the planets and 
speaks to Jupiter and Venus in a symbolic language, admiring God’s 
sublime handiwork: 


A shining night bright as day, 

through which heaven was fresh like the green of Paradise. 
The golden necklaces being suspended, 

the image of the Wheel had turned into gold. 

Giving the hands of loveliness to each other, the planets 
were dancing upon the spread of the horizon. 

The meteor was throwing a javelin to the demon (i.e. the black night), 
singing from a distance: “There is no power.” 

The air was perfumed with the musk-bag of night, 

and the earth was illuminated by the jewel of the moon. 
By this jewel and that bag, the six storied Wheel 

had made the horizons full of ornaments and fragrance. 


(ll. 1-6) 


This fantastic description of night laden with stars continues for more 
than fifty couplets, depicting each of the planets with their attributes 
and their relation to other planets in a poetically rich and astronomically 
detailed fashion. The function of this long, descriptive nocturnal 
scenery is manifold. First of all, it is used as a meditative pause: 


® The phrase in its entirety reads as follows: “There is no power nor strength 
except in God, te. there is no striving against fate, an exclamation uttered at any 
sudden or perplexing emergency; and to derive away an evil spirit. See Steingass, 
A Comprehenswe Persian English Dictionary, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1982, 
pp. 1110-1111. 
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both Majniin and the reader are invited to admire God’s creation. 
After he has heard the story of the king of Marw and his dogs, the 
reader’s attention is focused on earthly issues. The nocturnal description 
helps the reader to focus his attention on a spiritual plane. Secondly, 
the passage prepares the ground in showing Majniin’s knowledge of 
astrology. Thirdly, Majniin finds an opportunity to prove his faith 
in God and to persuade the people, who accuse him of idol-wor- 
shipping, that he believes in God. Fourthly, Majniin’s avoidance of 
sleep is accentuated. The passage shows how Majniin spends his 
nights far from his beloved, holding a vigil like a pious mystic. In 
fact, the Night (Lay/) is the name of the 92th ‘chapter’ (sira) of the 
Koran, in which God swears by the night. Mystics like Maybudi 
consider night as the time of the lover’s retreat.’ In brief, the scenery 
is used to accentuate several character-traits of Majniin such as his 
knowledge of astrology, his faith in God, his resemblance to a devoted 
mystic, his loyalty to Layli and how he is inspired by nature. 

The second nocturnal scene appears in chapter 59 in which Layli 
prays to God until dawn. The passage is at one level a parallel to 
Majnin’s plea at night, and at another level, a contrasting piece 
enumerating inauspicious aspects of the night. Although the descrip- 
tion in itself shows Nizami’s artistic genius, the power of the scene 
lies in the vivid link between Layli and night. In Khusrau and Shirin, 
in the chapter immediately following Khusrau’s lustful adventure with 
the brothel-keeper, Shakar, there is also a description of night in 
which Shirin complains of the long night. In this chapter, Shirin is 
compared to the moon; both are lonely in the long and dark night.® 
In Layli and Majniin, night (layl) literally melts into Layli and vice 
versa. The scene in chapter 59 is an idyllic landscape in which 
Nizami interweaves several elements to intensify the psychological 
state and the emotions of the heart-broken heroine. The darkness 
of night reflects Layli’s mourning state. Like the night, which has 
no companion except the moon, Layli’s only friend is a lamp. In 
contrast to the starry night referred to above, this night has no stars. 
While night fills the whole body of the earth with black pearls, Layli, 
who is herself a pearl, sheds pearly tears, filling the oceans of the 
world. She is compared to the highest star: the Pleiades (thurayya). 
The night being starless, Layli’s tears are compared to a cluster of 


” Kashf al-asrar, Vol. 2, pp. 616-18. 
® For a short analysis of this scene see H. Ritter, Uber die Bildersprache, pp. 58--9. 
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stars illuminating the horizons. Like Layli’s long period of separation 
from Majniin, the night is very protracted as if dawn will never 
come: 


While night fully adorned the ear and the chin 

of the world with pearls, 

That pearl (Layli), like the Pleiades, was throwing 

clusters of pearls from her eyes to the ocean. 

There was she, the night, pain and a brand-mark [of love]; 
no one was her companion except a lamp. 

Like a moth she didn’t sleep at night, 

complaining about the night to the lamp: 

‘This night, whose departure brings joy, 

is a brand-mark on the forehead of heaven. 

This night is not an [ordinary] night which is apportioned to me; 
what is this night? It is the perdition of my life.* 

Such a dark night which lasts so long 

That I have become destitute seeking for a solution. 
Imagine that its burning becomes cold, 

or its dawn is Day of Resurrection. 

I am left in this world-burning night; 

may no night be like this, without day (2.e. never ending). 
Like a farmer whose light is extinguished 

and whose wall has fallen, and whose garden is taken away. 
Although they broke the neck of the cock, 

have they [also] shut the mouth of the dawn? 

Imagine that the cock of the old woman has died 

or that the night-watcher has taken away the muezzin of the alley.'° 
What has happened to the kettle-drummer of the morning,'' 
that he does not remember the state of the drum? 

O Lord, bring me to that light of mine 

because I have been brand-marked by his fire. 

Perhaps he will offer me from the world-shining [sun] 

a broad day in such a narrow night.’ 

Till morning, she did not interrupt her breath from this prayer; 
she did not withhold a note from this strain. 


(ll. 1 16) 


This nocturnal description is not only used to stress the long separation 
between the lovers, it also shows Layli’s lament over her husband’s 
death, since this chapter follows the death of Ibn Salam and Majnin’s 


* The second hemistich can also be translated as follows: “The night is a pit 
which has become the perdition of my life.” 

" The old woman is the world and the cock stands for the dawn. 

'' The word naubat-zan, ‘kettle-drummer’ refers to the proclaimer of dawn. 
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hearing of this news. Furthermore, the poet demonstrates Layli’s 
strong desire to meet Majniin. Layli’s prayer is answered, because 
in the next chapter, the lovers are temporarily united. 


3. Day as the marker of time and as a background 


Nizami also uses sunrise to present a setting and to mark the course 
of time.'? Here again, the poet employs the same device of merging 
the character’s moods and feelings into the background. In chapter 
16, a superb depiction of the sunrise provides a good example of 
the powerful presentation of a setting which is welded together with 
the character. Here, Majniin’s visit to Layli is described against the 
background of the sunrise; it seems that even the land itself begins 
to stir with excitement: 


On the day that the air dressed itself with silk, 
and put heaven’s golden ankle-ring on its ear, 
The silver colour (simab) of the stars assumed vermilion 
from the fire of the sun because of this account, 
Like quicksilver (simab), Majniin, his heart aroused, came running 
with those two or three friends, who could endure the beloved’s coquetry, 
To the land of the beloved. 
(Il. 1 4a) 


Here Nizami integrates the sunrise into the story and into the char- 
acter of Majniin. The image of the air putting the sun on its ear 
like a ring is implicitly connected to Majniin as a lover who is halga 
ba giish, ‘having a ring on the ear,’ signifying his subservience to the 
beloved. In medieval Persia, slaves usually wore a ring. In the second 
line, the natural process of the sunrise and the crimson colour of 
the twilight are again related to the story proper. In line three, the 
sunrise is related to the actual plot through the repetition of the 
word simab, which means quicksilver as well as restlessness. It is 
worth noting here that the image of the sun and the moon as two 
lovers who never reach union is implicit in the above imagery and 
is referred to in the rest of the chapter by naming aspects of the 
lovers through the rhetorical device of anaphora. Like the moon and 
the stars, Majniin and his friends are in search of their beloved. The 


'? For Nizami’s poetic presentation of the sunrise and sunset see H. Ritter, Uber 
die Bildersprache, pp. 22-7. 
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star imagery does not stop at this point, but is reiterated in various 
synonyms in this chapter. To give one example: “Layli was like a 
star in the litter/Majnin was like heaven holding the curtain.” 
(. 11) Here, heaven is compared to a chamberlain (parda-dar), who 
protects the stars in the vessel of night, and in the same way Majnin 
is Layli’s chamberlain. 

In chapter 51, in which Majnin hears the news of his mother’s 
death, the sunrise is related to Majniin’s loss and sorrow. The pas- 
sage can be regarded as a composite protasis (ll. 1-3) followed by 
line 4, the apodosis, marking the course of time. 


When the royal rider of the wheeling Wheel 
conquered its adversaries in the battlefield, 
It put the cup of wine at the very top 
because of its fear of the habitants of the horizons. 
Due to this uproar that the sun caused, 
it smashed the cup and threw out the wine. 

(ll. 1-3) 


The death of Majnin’s mother is situated in this setting. Nizami 
surprises the reader with this scene because the sunrise is usually 
associated with glad tidings, but here heaven is described as a bloody 
battlefield between the stars. The defeat and the banishment of the 
other stars by ‘the royal rider,’ the sun, suggests the reality of death. 
Even the sun itself, which is compared to a cup of wine, is overcome 
by its own display, ‘the dawn.’ It is the sun itself that breaks the cup 
of wine and diffuses wine over the horizons. The red colour of wine 
also implies blood in this kind of imagery; the lexicalised metaphor 
of the sun cutting the head of night is implicit here. By using this 
imagery, Nizami underlines the fleeting nature of life and the close 
relation between life and death. The metaphor draws an implicit 
parallel between the cycle of night and day and man’s life-span. 

When Nizami describes the temporal union between the lovers in 
chapter 60, he again uses the image of the sunrise as the setting and 
time marker, but in a completely different way. 


When the early rising king sat cheerfully 

on the throne at the morning glow, 

The day emerged by way of the sun/love (mthr) 
and the horizons surrendered to the sun/love 

A day, which dazzled the eyes with joyfulness, 
was bnghter than a thousand of Nau Raz feasts, 


The dawn had girdled itself with the belt of desire; 
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the tumult of sorrow was receded from the world, 
Because of an abundance of desire, Layli 
was like the moon walking tall in heaven. 


al: 153} 


Here, the setting is not combined with the character, but with time 
and the theme of the chapter: “The Union of Layli and Majnin.” 
In the same way that the elements in the apodosis (ll. 4—5) refer to 
the departure of sorrow, and to the abundance of desire in Layli, 
every component of the protasis (ll. 1-4) is connected to love and 
joy. The sun, as a metonym for the king, wakes up early and sits 
cheerfully on its throne. The sun’s early rise emphasises the long 
duration of the day of union to come. Since the word mihr means 
both ‘sun’ and ‘love,’ the metaphor has another layer of interpreta- 
tion: the dawn breaks through miAr and the entire horizon is effused 
with the rays of mihr. Furthermore, the personified day has such a 
glowing eye that its freshness, brightness and happiness surpass even 
the most significant Persian annual feast, Nau Riz. 

Another depiction of the sunrise as the setting occurs in chapter 
33. The marking of the course of time can be detected by distin- 
guishing a protasis (ll. 1-2) and an apodosis (1. 3): 


When the dawn hoisted the banner of the illuminator 
of the world by auspicious fortune, 
the Abyssinian knit (chin) his eye-brows, because the mirror of China 
(chin) arose from China (chin) (or opened its frown, chin). 
That mirror which had an illusion in his hand, 
was like a mirror, although dar zang, in Africa (or rusted). 
(ll. 1-3) 


The “auspicious fortune” is a piece of proleptic information, predicting 
the releasing of a deer from a trap by Majniin. Majniin’s confused 
state is indicated by the mention of two races namely, habash and 
zang. Habash refers to Arabia and Africa, and chin, refers to China. 
Habash stands for west and night whereas chin symbolises east and 
day. Although the mirror of China, the sun, rises from China, or 
opens its frown (chin), Majniin, who is compared to a mirror, holds 
the illusion of union in his hand. He is compared with the sun in 
zang. The word connotes among other things ‘rust’ on a mirror as 
well as ‘black colour’ and ‘black man.’ By making a pun on the 
words chin and zang, Nizami shows Majniin’s distressed state. The 
key-word used to merge the character to the setting is the mirror. 
The poet first uses the metaphor of the mirror of China to designate 
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the sun. Then he relates the mirror to Majnin, who fantasises about 
union with Layli.'? Afterwards, Majnin is compared to the sun. He 
is not merely compared to a mirror, he is a mirror who still has 
rust on his heart, or a sun which is still in the west. The use of 
such a metaphor at this point of the poem is very significant. Mystically 
speaking, it shows that Majnin has to polish the mirror of his heart 
with the brush of asceticism. Like the sun, he is crossing dark sur- 
roundings on his journey in order to reach illumination. This image 
also accords with the motif of the desert-journey, which will be dis- 
cussed below; Majniin is travelling in the desert to arrive at the sta- 
tion of the beloved. 


4. The garden as the ornament of the setting 


The garden in Persian literature often serves as the setting and orna- 
ment of a romance. Architecturally, many famous Persian books such 
as Sa‘di’s Gulistan, and Amir Khusrau’s Hasht-bihisht are structured 
on the basis of the gardens of Paradise: a typically Persian garden 
with eight gates (hasht bthisht) and four running streams. In romances, 
the garden imagery is usually linked with the allegory of love. It is 
a setting for feasts, revelry, seasonal and national celebrations such 
as ‘New Year’ (Nau Riz) and the ‘Autumnal feast’ (Mihngan).'* It is 
a place of meditation and retreat for mystics to cherish the heavenly 
reality. It is a place of inspiration for poets and artists and it is, of 
course, a romantic setting for the lovers to exchange vows and to 
make love. Gurgani’s romance opens in a garden on the first day 
of Nau Riz, and many of its romantic scenes, like those in Firdausi’s 


'’ Majniin is frequently compared to a rusted mirror. See, for instance, chapter 
50:30, 

' W.L. Hanaway, in Fir, s.v. Bag, iii. In Persian Literature; idem, “Paradise on 
Earth: The Terrestrial Garden in Persian Literature” in The Islamic Garden, ed. 
R. Ettinghausen. Washington, 1976, pp. 43-67; for the garden imagery in the works 
of Maulana Rimi sce A. Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun, pp. 82-93; see also 
V. Sackville-West, “Persian Gardens” in The Legacy of Persia, ed. AJ. Arberry, Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1953, pp. 259-90, and C.H. de Fouchécour, La description de la Nature 
dans la Poéste lyrique Persane du XI‘ Stécle, Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1969; J.S. 
Meisami, “Allegorical Gardens in the Persian Poetic Tradition: Nizami, Raimi, 
Hafiz” in International Journal of Middle East Studies, 17, 1985, pp. 229-60. For a 
comprehensive study on flora see G. Rangchi, Gul u givah dar adabiyyat-1 manziim-t 
Farsi, Tehran: Pazhihishgah, 1372. For Arabic garden poetry see chapter five of 
J. Stetkevych, The ephyrs of Najd, pp. 168-201. 
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epic, take place in a garden. Persian romances often use descriptions 
of flowering gardens to enhance the beauty of the beloved who is 
herself a living garden, a reflection of Paradise on earth. The beloved 
is not so much likened to a garden, she is herself the blooming 
garden. 

The description of gardens was conventionalised by the Ghaznawid 
poets such as Farrukhi, ‘Unsuri and Manichihri.'® Here the ani- 
mating description of the garden is closely connected with the time 
of year and the changing of the seasons. Almost all descriptions of 
nature depict gardens in the spring and the autumn. The vernal gar- 
den is described in a perfect harmony in which a rich variety of 
flowers and trees communicate not only with each other but also 
with singing birds such as nightingales and partridges. A gentle gale 
is often the vanguard of the spring. The colours of the trees and 
flowers are compared to precious stones such as pearls, rubies and 
turquoise; their fragrance to ambergris and musk; and the newly 
opening leaves to silk and brocade. 

In contrast to a vernal garden, the autumnal garden is extremely 
gloomy. As in many other cultures, according to the Persian literary 
paradigm, autumn denotes decay and sorrow. Almost every natural 
aspect of autumn betokens something sorrowful for the lover. Autumn 
is often personified as a raider and the plants as desperate lovers. 
An autumnal storm steals the colours from flowers and murders the 
rose, a symbol of the beloved, and expels the nightingale, the lover, 
from the garden. The rose is replaced by thorns, the sweet song of 
the nightingale by the raucous caw of the crow, the warm breeze 
by cold winds, and the running stream by stagnant water. The dark 
clouds and the rain represent the mourning and the tears nature is 
shedding for the separated lovers. The lover’s pale face, which in 
Persian is usually referred to as yellow, corresponds to the colour of 
autumn. The image of the migrating cranes (kulangan) reiterates this 
separation. The cracking of the peel of the pomegranate, the effusion 
of its purple juice and the leaves’ scarlet colour are all associated 
with bloodshed in the bloody battle between the defenceless plants 
and the autumn’s attack. 

It should be mentioned here that since autumn includes one of 
the celebrated Persian feasts, the Mihrigan, and with the time of 


'S MLR. Shafi‘i Kadkani, Suwar-i khayal dar shi‘r-i Farsi, Tehran: Agah, 1366, espe- 
cially pp. 486-525. 
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preparing wine, the majority of descriptions of autumn gardens of 
the Ghaznawid poets are joyful. Roughly speaking, it was only after 
the Ghaznawid era that gloomy autumn gardens became prominent 
in Persian lyric and narrative poetry. However the cutting off of the 
vine and its personification are amongst the most melancholy of 
metaphors, and these are found in the autumnal descriptions of the 
Ghaznawid poets. 

In Haft Paykar and Khusrau and Shirin, Nizami depicts gardens in 
which the queenly heroines and their royal attendants celebrate feasts. 
Although Lay and Majniin is situated in a barren desert, this does 
not prevent him describing gardens: he adds floral setting to the 
story under the guise of spring (chapter 25), autumn (chapter 61) 
and Paradise (chapter 65).'° The first and last of these are gardens 
in full bloom. The garden settings serve different purposes. Sometimes 
they are simply depicted to give the romance a lyrical and descrip- 
tive pause, and at times they are used to reflect the inner feelings 
of the lovers. I will deal only with the garden of spring. 

Although this garden is regarded by some scholars as a symbolic 
sign of Layli’s feelings and mood, this is not mentioned in the poem. 
Seeing this ravishing garden, Layli does not go into it, but chooses 
instead to go to a palm-grove. Since palm trees were a symbol of 
loyalty in the ancient Near East, Layli’s choice is perhaps based on 
her loyal character.'’ When the enlightened old man arranges a 
meeting between Layli and Majniin in chapter 52, he again chooses 
a palm grove as the setting. Layli’s avoidance can also be interpreted 
as a sign that she is deflating the hope of union. Her avoidance can 
also be seen as evidence of her gentle nature: when she sees this 
perfectly trimmed garden, Layli does not want to disturb its soli- 
tude and harmony with her tense emotions. Since the description of 
the garden follows the chapter on “The Attribute of Layli’s Beauty,” 
the garden can serve as a reinforcement of Layli’s physical beauty 
as well. 

Layli’s initial intention of going out is actually to tell her inner- 
most secret to the nightingale, hoping to hear something from Majnin. 





'© For a beautiful English translation of Nizami’s description of the garden in 
Paradise see E.G. Browne's A Literary History of Persia, Vol. 2, pp. 407-08. 

'"’ E.B. Moynihan, Paradise as a Garden, London: Scolar Press, 1980, p. 24. This 
symbolic aspect of the palm tree is not mentioned cither by H. A‘lam in Ely, under 
Date Palm: the Palm in Literature and Folklore, or by A. Tafazzoli in E/r, under 
Draxt i Asirig. 
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Layli’s choice of the palm-grove rather than the garden enables the 
narrator to preserve the Bedouin background of the story.'* Nizami 
uses this garden as a colourful ornament as well as a meditative and 
descriptive pause, intensifying the lyrical and mystical tone of the 
story. What is significant in this scene is that, despite her choice of 
the palm-grove, Layli looks for a cypress tree so that she can lie in 
its shadow. Majnin is repeatedly compared to a cypress. The tree 
is both a symbol of eternity and of the beloved. It stands for Taba, 
a majestic tree in Paradise which is the representation of the divine 
Beloved.'? The vernal garden is a splendid example of the Jocus 
amoenus at the height of its perfection; the whole passage quoted here 
can be taken as a long protasis followed by an apodosis in line 23 
beginning with “in such a majestic garden”: 


When the flowers drew a veil on the field, 

the earth became fresh with the faces of roses, 

On the trees, the blossoms smiled 

like a little coin (stkka) [as an auspicious ornament] on the face of a 
bride, 

From the ruby tulips and yellow roses, 

the world hoisted a_two-coloured flag, 

Because of the abundance of food and melodies in the garden and 

the orchard, the nightingale of a thousand strains started to sing, 

The freshness of new-grown green 

was creating emeralds from fresh pearls, 

The tulip scattered her vermilion leaves [in such a way] 

that her blackness had fallen on the edges, 

Because of their length, the locks of the violets, 

had fallen on the ground when they were playing, 

The rose-buds were tightening their girdles; 

in producing thorns, they drew their arrows, 

The rose acquired golden silk brocade; 

the breeze was seizing earrings, 

Because of the rose-coloured sun, the water-lily 

threw on the water her shield without contention, 

The box tree was combing her locks; 

the pomegranate blossoms were preparing their grains, 


'® It is also possible that Nizami is maintaining a Persian way of admiring the 
garden, because as Elizabeth B. Moynihan has pointed out, the Persians seldom 
walk in their gardens, preferring to observe them from a pavilion, “much like the 
ca. fifth-century B.C. Pavilions of Cyrus at Pasargadae.” See Moynihan, Paradise, 
p. 49. 

'? For a description of Taba see Suhrawardi, ‘Ag/-1 surkh in Oeuvres Philosophiques, 
Vol. 3, p. 232. 
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The hyacinth opened her [musky] navel-bag, 
and the rose stretched her hand towards the hyacinth, 
Because of her heated haughtiness, the narcis had such an inflamed 

nose/brain 
that it suddenly woke up like those who have fever, 
The boiling of the drops of wine 
made the blood stream from the veins of the love tree, 
From the silvery fountain, oozing from the jasmine, 
the wild rose was washing the petals she still possessed, 
The rose opened her eye with awe, 
when she saw no equal, she started to flirt amorously, 
The lily had no tongue, it had a blade at her side, 
no, no, I mistake, she had a blade on her head, 
The birds whose tongues were tight like crows 
let their tongues loose in the garden, 
The francolin aroused from its heart (dil) roasted meat (kabdb), 
[while] the turtle-dove was pouring salt from its chest, 
Every ring-dove was upon the plane-tree, 
crooning the account of some beloved, 
The nightingale had gone to the top of the tree 
heaving a sigh like Majnin, 
Like the countenance of Layli in the litter 
the rose put forth its head to hold its crown, (. . .) 

(ll. 1-22) 


Both in this garden scenery and in his other descriptions, the poet 
anthropomorphises flowers with human feelings, gestures and attrib- 
utes.”” The garden is a perfectly harmonious community of flowers. 
Although Nizami’s description is a conventional one, he gives it his 
own imprint by using rich imagery. The flowers as a whole display 
a sense of unity. The rose stretches her hand to the hyacinth to 
receive odour. The wild rose needs the silvery dews of the jasmine 
to wash her petals. The queen of the flowers, the rose, dares not 
burgeon. As soon as she opens her eyes for the first time in this 
blooming garden, she is overwhelmed by its sublimity; she starts to 
flirt only when she finds out that she has no match. The petals of 
the lily are compared to tongues, i.e. the lover’s eloquence. However, 
as soon as the lover sees the beloved in the garden, he becomes 
muted, an eloquent silence. The lily’s stamen and leaf are likened 
to a blade. 

Moreover, the salient feature of such scenes is that Nizami intensifies 


* For an analysis of this aspect of Nizami’s poetic see H. Ritter, Uber die Bildersprache, 
p. 8. 
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the power of the scenery by assigning floral qualities to other objects 
outside the garden. For instance, the veil in line one, which is an 
external element, becomes part of the garden: the veil is integrated 
into the imagery in the second hemistich when the reader finds that 
the entire field is covered with roses. A clearer example occurs in 
couplet ten, in which the colour of the sun’s ray is the same as the 
colour of the rose. The colour is, in fact, a semantic link to the 
golden silk in line nine. In other words, the sun receives a floral 
quality, and it is primarily because of this quality that the water-lily 
is convinced that she can throw her shield into the water and sub- 
mit herself to the sun. Such floral imagery entail a strong erotic 
connotation, but an expansion on that would take us beyond the 
theme of ‘time and setting.” 

In contrast to the garden of the spring equinox, there is a sym- 
metrical description of a garden in autumn towards the end of the 
poem, in chapter 61. Here, Layli’s death is painted against the back- 
ground of the description of the melancholy physical reality of autumn. 
Nizami uses the scene to underline Layli’s image as a fragile flower 
and to intensify the sorrow at her death. The poet universalises her 
death and elevates her to the level of divine. The whole world is in 
anguish. Moreover, the inevitability of death is stressed by drawing 
on the imagery of time and the changes occurring in nature: 


It is right that at the time of falling leaves, 

tears of blood are shed from the leaves, 

That the blood, which is contained in each bough, 
drips from its nostrils, 

That the water-vase catches cold; 

that the cheeks of the garden turn yellow, 

That the branch shows the blister of death, 

that the leaf seeks for gold but finds dust, 

That the narcissus puts her apparel upon the camel, 
that the box-tree falls from the top of the throne, 
That the countenance of the jasmine wrinkles, 

that the rose holds in her hand the letter of blood (2. its death warrant) 
That the forelock of the carth writhes on top 

of the grass like the serpents of Dahhak.” 


7" In Persian floral imagery, the sun often makes flowers pregnant; cf. Manichihri’s 
gasida 3| in which a grape describes in great detail how she has been made preg- 
nant by the sun. For an analysis of this gasida see my article, “The Art of Riddling 
in Classical Persian Poetry” in Edebiyat, Vol. 12, 2001, pp. 25 7. 

® Dahhak is a mythical king on whose shoulders two serpents grow. 
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When the contrary wind arrives from afar 

it is right that the leaves should fall. 

Those who flee from drowning, 

will cast away their provisions at the thought of the wind. 


This gloomy description goes on for 19 couplets until Nizami links 
it to the autumn of Layli’s life, when her freshness fades away in 
one rout and ruin. This is indeed a good example, demonstrating 
how autumn is allegorised to enrich the poem’s background and to 
show the close relation between man and nature: man’s life cycle 
corresponds to that of the garden. Human attributes are again assigned 
to the flora. The openings on the dead branches from which gum 
flows are likened to human nostrils, and the gum to blood. The buds 
on the leafless branches are compared to small pox on the face of 
the bough. Like men, the leaves endure any hardship during their 
lifetime to gain gold, but as soon as they seem to have attained it, 
death arrives. Such metaphors express the inevitability of death and 
the world’s transience. The egocentric narcissus has no alternative 
but to undress herself and send her clothing away. By attributing 
human qualities to the flora and vice versa, the poet emphasises the 
equality between man and the lower forms of life. Layli as a rose- 
garden becomes the subject of the autumnal assault. Even Majnin, 
who considers himself as the gardener, and who is described as a 
cypress which survives autumn’s raid, is powerless in the face of this 
inescapable natural change and painfully watches the death of his 
love: 


In the battlefield of such an autumn 
the rose-garden (Layli) received blows. 
Layli had fallen from her seat of honour (i.e. the flower of her youth 
and beauty) into the pit of suffering. 
The spring of her garden fell victim to the evil eye; 
the storm dealt a blow to her lamp. 
(ll. 20-22) 


In brief, the garden is described as a battleground which is invaded 
by the autumnal storm, robbing the freshness of the flowers and 
painting them with autumnal colours. 
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War settings are a conventional aspect of ‘Udhrite love poetry. ‘Ayyuqi’s 
‘Udhnte romance devotes relatively long chapters to war scenes. In 
conformity with this love tradition and knowing that his courtly audi- 
ence would love a combat-scene, Nizami presents two successive war- 
scenes. The encounter depicted by Nizami does not occur in the 
Arabic sources. Although these scenes have a distinct Iranian colour, 
the Bedouin features do not fade into the background. If we com- 
pare the war-scenes in Layli and Majniin to those depicted in the 
Iskandar-ndma, it becomes clear that there is a difference in the way 
the poet has presented them. In the former, the large army of the 
two adversary parties and their primitive fighting equipment such as 
lances, daggers and swords are mentioned. In the latter, in the war- 
scene between Alexander and Darius, the number of horsemen, their 
advanced armour, war strategies and army organisation are all detailed. 
The poet refrains from over-ornamenting the depiction of the war 
in Laylt and Manin. Here, Nizami introduces a foreign element at 
the outset, so that the reader will notice its outlandish character. He 
locates the battlefield at the foot of Mount Qubays near the city of 
Mecca. The foreign setting allows the author to treat the battle 
differently. To save space, only the second war-scene, occurring in 
chapter 31, is quoted here as an example: 


On the day that Naufal moved his army 
people who saw him were struck with perplexity. 
Because of the earthquake of the rising army, 
the summit of Bu Qubays crumbled. 
When the enemy heard their clamour 
they lined up, ready to fight. 
The chief of the tribe came 
with an army at a watching-place. 
He found the whole desert full of lances and daggers; 
the swell of the army had filled the horizon. 
The tumult of bells and the complaint of reeds 
would have stirred the heart in a dead man’s body. (. . .) 
The heart of the two armies clashed with each other; 
each blade, which struck, made a head fall. 
Pebbles were washed with running blood; 
from the rolling pebbles, red gems appeared. 

(ll. 2.7, 10 11) 
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6. The symbolic significance of the cave and the desert 


Deserts and caves occur time and again in Nizami’s work as the 
residence of ascetics. As in the mysticism of other religions, the cave 
has a highly symbolic value in the Persian mystical tradition. It is 
the title of the eighteenth sira of the Koran, which tells the story 
of the Seven Sleepers, who took refuge in a cave.** The cave is also 
the place where the Prophet received his first ‘divine revelation’ (wahy) 
from the angel Gabriel as described in the 96th siira of the Koran. 
And it is the place that saved the Prophet and his companions from 
their pursuers, during the historical flight from Mecca to Medina. 
The latter event has given rise to the metaphor ‘companion of the 
cave’ (_ydr-t ghar), a literary commonplace in Persian, referring to an 
intimate friend or a spiritual relationship between two people.” In 
the light of the spiritual aspects of caves mentioned in the Koran, 
it is not surprising that Islamic mystics spent many years in caves. 
The association of the mystic and the cave is almost a literary con- 
vention in Persian literature: numerous allusions are made to mys- 
tics who spend long years in caves to find refuge from the calamity 
of men and to receive the divine revelation. Being in such a place 
of solitude hidden from the sight of men, the mystic is usually 
described as a treasure. Majniin is compared with a treasure hid- 
den in a cave several times throughout the poem. There are many 
references in mystical writings to Sufis who retreat in the cave to 
complete their ascetic training.” For Nizami, the cave is the dwelling 
place of the ascetics. He presents ascetics living in caves in Layit and 
Majnin, but also in his other works. In Sharaf-nama, the mother of 
Alexander is portrayed as an ascetic woman who gives birth to 
Alexander in a cave.”® In the same poem, Alexander visits ascetics 
in their caves for advice. 

Nizami uses the cave as Majniin’s lodging. The cave functions not 
only as a decoration in the poem’s Bedouin landscape, but also as 
a refuge in which Majnin hides to avoid seeing people. Chapter 
20:55-6 describes how Majniin’s father looks in every crevice of the 
rocks in search of his son. In chapter 32:44, Majniin retreats into a 


** For the story of the Seven Sleepers see Maybudi’s Kashf al-asrar, Vol. 2, pp. 
4-10. 

* Cf. Laylt u Majniin, 36:96. 

> “Attar, Tadhkirat al-auliyd’, p. 185. 

*” See Sharaf-nama, ed. W. Dastgirdi, p. 81. 
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cave at nightfall. The metaphor used in the following couplet shows 
the poet’s attempt to connect Majniin with his setting: “He went 
into a cave lamenting/like an alligator bitten by a serpent.” In chap- 
ter 39:16-8, Majniin’s residence is described as the ‘land of chas- 
tisement’ (‘ugiibat-dbad) a grim and gloomy place which looks like a 
grave: 


There, in that land of chastisement 

There is a place. What kind of a place? It is a furrow, 
like a horrible grave. 

Like a black cloud, ugly and unsightly, 

like white naphtha, like the mine of fire.?’ 


Like the cave, the desert functions as the setting of Nizami’s poem. 
J. Scott Meisami refers to this barren setting to condemn Majnin’s 
character. She argues that “Majniin is regularly associated with the 
sterile, inhospitable desert, a place fit only for animals and madmen 
but not suitable for human habitation.”** Elsewhere, however, Meisami 
contradicts this in her analysis of the setting of love in Persian poetry: 
“A closely associated image is that of love as a desert which the 
lover must traverse. (...) The motif of the desert journey is often 
joined to that of the pilgrimage of love: love’s pilgrim wanders through 
the desert, seeking guidance (which may of course be spiritual as 
well as physical).”*” Meisami does not consider these symbolic aspects 
of the desert when analysing Laylt and Majniin, yet this poem can be 
taken as the prototype of the motif of the desert-journey, and Majnin 
as the archetypal pilgrim of love. Nizami exploits every aspect of 
this motif through Majniin’s character and his environment. 

As in Christian mysticism, where the desert is used to describe 
the mystical experience of union with the Mystery, in Islamic mys- 
ticism, the desert is the passage to union with the beloved. As far 
as I can judge, Islamic mystics do not go so far as, for instance, 
Meister Eckhart, who refers to God as the desert, etnoede, wiieste, and 
wiiestunge, or like the great thirteenth century Beguine mystic Hadewijch, 
who alludes to the desert as a “place of suffering created by divine 


* See also chapter 49:9-10 in which Salim-i ‘Amiri finds Majniin in the corner 
of a mountain: “Till he found Majnin in the corner of a mountain/free from the 
bondage of any group//Blockading the road to men by shying from them/two or 
three wild beasts were sitting around him.” 

** J. Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry, p. 161. 

™ J. Scott Meisami, “Allegorical Techniques in the Ghazals of Hafez” in Edebiyat, 
Vol. 4, No. I, 1979, pp. 8-9. 
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Love.” Islamic mystics refer to the desert as the setting of love by 
creating compounds such as bddtya-yt or biyadban-i or sahra-yi ‘tshq, all 
meaning ‘the desert of love.’ Other compounds such as ‘the desert 
of longing’ (bzyaban-i talab) and ‘the desert of annihilation’ (biyaban-t 
fana’) also recur in Persian love poetry. What is more, the desert is 
often used by poets such as ‘Attar and Sana’i as a symbol for the 
arduous and hazardous journey on the mystical path. The latter’s 
celebrated poem, Mantig at-tayr takes place in the desert: thirty birds 
(si-murgh) have to traverse seven valleys in the desert in order to meet 
their king, Simurgh, in Mount Qaf. The matchless pun on simurgh 
exhibits how divinity is integrated in man himself: when the birds 
attain their goal. Sana’i describes the path of love crossing the desert 
as the notch of an arrow, its thistles are formed of arrows, it is full 
of serpents, scorpions and monsters.*! 

Persian mystics repeatedly allude to the desert as a place of divine 
revelation. For the mystic Bayazid, the desert is the place where love 
descends. In one of his reports, he says: “I went to the wilderness, 
love had rained and the earth was drenched. As the feet of a per- 
son plunge into the bed of mud, my feet sank into love.”*? In addi- 
tion, many references are made to the desert as the dwelling of the 
Beloved. The House of God, the Ka‘ba, which is often alluded to as 
the symbol of the beloved, is the reason for pilgrim-lovers to endan- 
ger their lives crossing the deserts to meet her. Among the favourite 
allegories used by mystic poets is the account of Moses walking 
through the desert to ascend Mount Sinai, where he will meet the 
Divine. This story occurs in several places of the Koran, the most 
elaborated of which in sitra 20. Mystics use this account to demon- 
strate how God showed his face to Moses in the desert. The jour- 
ney of Alexander and Khidr through the dark desert in search of 
the Fountain of Life is another favourite. Like Moses’ trip, Alexander’s 
journey functions as an allegory of the mystic’s itinerary to the 
Beloved. The barren desert is one of the last stages before the final 
station. It is in the world of darkness and wilderness where the 
Fountain of Life can be found. Layli and Majniin contains numerous 


* For a thorough analysis of this topes see B. McGinn, “Ocean and Desert as 
Symbols of Mystical Absorption in the Christian Tradition” in The Journal of Religion, 
7, April, 1994, pp. 151-81. 

' See Hadigat al-hagiga, pp. 487 89, chapter with the title, “On the qualities of 
the desert, it is said.” 

“ “Attar, Tadhharat al-auliya’, p. 157. 
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allusions to Layli as the Fountain of Life and Majniin as Khidr. 
From the outset of the story, Layli is compared to a fountain and 
Majnin to a thirsty person, for instance in chapter 17:31-2, when 
Majnin’s father is asking the hand of Layli from her father: 


This thirsty heart, who is born from the sand, 
has fixed his cyes on your fount. 

Every fount possessing the water of favour 

is agreeable to the soul of a thirsty man. 


In chapter 12:135-36, Nizami compares the entire story to the 
Fountain of Life: 


O Nizami, it is better that on this road 

you strike your tent at the Fount like Khidr, 
To be satiated like an unpierced pearl 

with the limpid waters of Majniin’s love. 


In chapter 38:7-8, we read how Majniin hastens to see Layli, who 
is compared to the Fountain of Life: 


In search of the Fountain of Life, 

he sprang in a way that you can imagine, 

Heading towards the land of that pari-faced, 

emaciated as he was, like a strand of hair, because of his moaning. 


In chapter 52:44-5, an illuminated old man uses the same metaphor 
saying to Majnin: 


He said: ‘O you on whom the empire of love is based, 
live as long as love exists; 

Drink from your own Fount like Khidr 

and journey the horizons like Alexander. 


In chapter 47:34, in her letter to Majniin, Layli compares him to 
Khidr, desiring to eternalise their relationship: “The traces of your 
encampment are green and you have a skirt like Khidr/agree with 
me like the Fountain of Khidr (7.e. Fountain of Life).”** 

The most vivid symbolism of the desert in Persian mystical writ- 
ings belongs without doubt to Nizami’s contemporary mystic-philoso- 
pher Shihab ad-Din Suhrawardi. He regularly refers to the desert 
as the locality of the chivalrous man of God (mard). The desert is 


** See also chapter 24:49. Here Layli is compared to “the fount of the moon”: 
“In searching for the light (Majniin), the fount (chashma) of the moon (Layli)/was 
looking (chashm) out [for him] like a fount (chashma).” 
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the setting where he “lays the foundation of his mystical symbol.”* 
It is in the desert that his protagonists have to close their exterior 
senses and rely entirely on their interior sensory faculties to see the 
wonders and mysteries of the creation. Like Majniin, the heroes of 
Suhrawardi are ceaselessly trying to emancipate themselves from the 
‘the four bonds’ (chahar band) in order to be released from the ‘world 
of astonishment’ and to enter into the ‘world of freedom’: the desert. 
It is indeed in this setting that the traveller meets a wise, elder and 
enlightened man (fir-t nirdni), who guides him to the celestial plane. 
Majnin too meets with such a man in the desert, and his ill-fortune 
changes from that point. The man even creates a temporal union 
for the lovers, and then disappears. 

The physical reality of the desert corresponds entirely to Majniin’s 
physical appearance. Like the desert which is barren, Majnin prefers 
to wear nothing; the sun is the dress of both Majnin and the desert. 
Majnin’s constant battle against the demon of his lower soul (na/fs) 
corresponds to the image of the desert as the home of demons. The 
desert’s starkness eventually annihilates these demons. Internally 
Majniin destroys his lower soul while externally, the wild beasts 
become his subjects and he has full control over them. In addition, 
Majnin’s emaciated and dried up body, which resembles the arid 
desert, contrasts with his cultivated soul. The desert is a world where 
the mystic is confronted with his inner self in solitude. One has to 
journey this world alone: even the tracks of the traveller disappear. 

The desert means freedom for Majniin. This is reiterated by the 
contrasting settings of the desert and Majniin’s paternal home. At 
home, he feels imprisoned, disturbed by people and distracted from 
the thought of Layli. In contrast, the desert provides him with both 
physical and mental freedom. When Majnin’s mother asks him to 
return home in chapter 50:57-60, Majniin describes home as a cage 
within a cage, ze. the world: 


I am trying to release the bird of my 

soul from the frame of this cage. 

Are you taking me once again into the trap 
so that I be trapped in two cages? 

Do not invite me to return home, 


* For the significance of the desert in the works of Suhrawardi see K. Tehrani’s 
analysis in Mystical Symbolism in Four Treatises of Suhrawardi, Columbia University, 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1974, pp. 137-41. 
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I fear to die in the home’s insalubrious climate. 
I am alive and it is better to go in the desert 
than to die within the doors of the house. 


It is indeed in the desert that Majniin’s character develops. He 
becomes a learned and spiritual man who knows the Mystery. At 
one level, Majniin reminds the reader of the Desert Fathers, who 
as true athletes fought their battle in the arena of the desert. In fact, 
miniature paintings of Majniin showing him sitting in a barren wilder- 
ness with a lion at his feet remind Western viewers of the Desert 
Fathers. Such a comparison shows the universality of mysticism. 

In conclusion, Nizam? subtly exploits various aspects of the set- 
ting. First of all, although he transposes the story into the Iranian 
milieu, he preserves the Bedouin background and Arabic customs. 
But he enlivens the arid Arabian setting by adding several rhapsodic 
descriptions of nature. As Mieke Bal has pointed out: “The way in 
which descriptions are inserted characterise the rhetorical strategy of 
the narrator.”* The descriptions are necessary both practically and 
logically. They make the motivation of the narrator more explicit 
and evident. In Majniin and Layli, the descriptions are often meant 
not only as a magnificent piece of decoration, but also as a medi- 
tative interval. This aspect is augmented as the character in the set- 
ting contemplates life, love, death and God. In other words, through 
the relatively large number of descriptive passages, Nizami accentu- 
ates the meditative and mystical aspect of the poem. The charac- 
ters as well as the reader are compelled to contemplate nature. 

Secondly, the description of the setting provides opportunities for 
the poet to embellish the poem, revealing the moods of the char- 
acters by creating multi-layered metaphors. The use of animating 
metaphors invigorates the background and alleviates the sad tone of 
the narrative, as well as giving an opportunity for Nizami to display 
his mastery of metaphoric and allegorical styles and Persian rhetoric. 
With a minimum of words the poet achieves maximal effect. The 
use of the setting as an allegory to reveal the character’s inner feel- 
ings regulates the story’s theme and influences the reader’s response. 
Nizami’s setting usually displays a symbolic congruence with various 
aspects of the characters and theme. 

Thirdly, the metaphors Nizami uses to depict time and setting 


*° M. Bal, Narratology, p. 37. 
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often have a metonymic value. Through the use of metonymy, the 
character and theme become an indispensable attribute of the set- 
ting, and vice versa. The complexity of Nizami’s metaphors lies in the 
way the metonymic process is presented. The words used as metonymic 
tools often have several meanings, and various interpretations may 
be possible simultaneously. To make the metaphor more complex 
and at the same time more appealing, the poet also uses elliptical 
metonymy. Short references to mythic figures, to the Iranian world- 
view and rare imagery mean that it is not always easy to unravel 
his metaphors. 


CONCLUSION 


Nizami broaches a wide range of themes drawing on ascetic and 
mystical tenets in his romance. His narrative is indeed ingeniously 
interwoven with mystical theories; this means that an interpretation 
of a romance such as Layli and Mamiin demands a profound knowledge 
of the mystical tradition. Persian love poetry is so deeply saturated 
with mystical notions that even a secular romance may sometimes 
be interpreted in mystical terms. By placing love in such a context, 
the poet displays how love reaches maturity by means of ascetic 
training. With the growth of love, the lover’s earthly habits and inter- 
ests are removed, and love looms larger and larger in the lover. In 
addition to refining and improving man’s potential, love also possesses 
a seemingly negative trait: while purifying the lover from his base 
qualities, it makes the lover emaciated. Nizami exhibits this essential 
feature of love when he depicts Majniin’s physical appearance. Love, 
like a creeper that strangles any tree it twists itself around, has ema- 
ciated Majnin and eventually destroys his lower self. In the character 
of Majniin, Nizami demonstrates what mystic theorists on love, such 
as Ahmad Ghazali, had written on the triumphing quality of love: 
love finally devours both the lover and the beloved, so that only 
love remains. Nizami also shows the effects of such a love by tying 
certain attributes to Majniin and by presenting him as a symbol of 
love. Love causes even wild beasts to loose their ferociousness and 
live peacefully with other animals under Majniin’s command. It is 
also thanks to love that Majniin’s poetic capacity reaches perfection 
and is admired by both friend and foe. Nizami shows love trans- 
forming human qualities to the absolute good. 

Nizami’s narrative is undoubtedly a didactic romance, teaching 
the reader a way of life guided by love. The concomitants of this 
love include ascetic practices, confessing one’s shortcomings, absolute 
altruism and self-abasement, bidding farewell to the world, rejecting 
false piety by choosing ill repute and disgrace, desire for death, 
preferably at the hands of the beloved, abandoning even the most 
sacred beliefs such as praying to the House of God for the sake of 
the beloved, constant weeping because of man’s wretched state in 
the world of Fate and so forth and so on. This discipline of love is 
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shared by antinomian (malamafi and qalandari) mystics who, without 
any fallacious piety and hypocrisy, divest themselves of the fine dress 
of good name and accept reproach and humiliation for the sake of 
the Beloved. In many ways, this philosophy of love serves as an 
alternative to social norms. Gauging the abundance of these elements 
in the poem, it is evident that Nizami’s romance cannot adequately 
be described without a thorough appreciation of antinomian views 
of love and how antinomian mystics behaved during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Nizami creates a unity between Majniin’s actions 
and behaviour, and mystical concepts of love. In many respects 
Majniin resembles an antinomian mystic travelling tirelessly in the 
desert in search of the Fount of Life, Layli. 

Nizami clearly operates at the boundary of secular and mystical 
ethics in Laylt and Majnin. Although the poet makes extensive uses 
of metaphors, motifs and genres derived from mysticism, at times 
he inserts individual lines enabling the reader to read a profane 
dimension into the poem. His mastery lies in his unique ability to 
employ a double-edged language, reinforced by ever new metaphors 
and an exquisite use of rhetoric figures. The poet applies this dou- 
ble meaning even to the theme of the story and displays the close 
parallel between a man desperately in love and an ascetic disciplin- 
ing his ego. Both suffer insomnia, deny themselves food, avoid talk- 
ing and bid farewell to everything other than the beloved. By creating 
an ambiguous context, he presents a story which, depending on the 
reader’s disposition, may be interpreted at either mystical or mun- 
dane levels. Ideally, both are required. 

Scholars such as J. Scott Meisami, M.W. Dols and ‘A.A. Sa‘idi 
Sirjant have offered an interpretation from a purely profane point 
of view, which leads to results such as declaring Majnin mad and 
egocentric, and Layli a passive character who lives behind the cur- 
tain of honour. If we read the romance in relation to the Persian 
mystical tradition, we can see that many of Majniin’s actions and 
ideas can be easily justified. He is an archetypal mystic who, through 
severe ascetic disciplines, is trying to release himself from the world’s 
shackles and to unite himself with the Beloved. 

Nizami’s elaboration of the mystical dimension of the story of 
Majnin inspired many of his imitators to write mystical allegories. 
It is also certainly because of this spiritual portrayal of Majniin that 
almost all subsequent authors refer to Majniin as an archetypal mys- 
tic lover. In Persian love poetry produced after Nizami, Majnin is 
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not portrayed as an ordinary madman; in ‘Attar’s writings, for 
instance, he is portrayed as a ‘rational madman,’ a wise person who 
consciously and sharply criticises not merely social norms but even 
God and His creation. In fact, as the proverbs says: gil nashawad 
har anki majniin nashawad, “he who has not been a Majniin cannot 
grow into a man with intellect.” 

Through Majniin’s complex character, Nizami stresses man’s para- 
doxical nature. Majniin’s frequent meditations, his abandonment of 
the community of men, his relationship with Layli, and his rejection 
of Layli for her idealised version in his mind are among the issues 
that have always attracted people of all walks of life. Majniin is 
simultaneously the king of love, a poet, a rational madman, a recluse, 
a chevalier, a galandari mystic, a lover of animals, a vegetarian, but 
he is certainly not an ideal son-in-law. It is undoubtedly because of 
Majniin’s controversial behaviour as well as the sort of elevated love 
he practises, that his love-story is regarded as the most popular poem 
in Islamic countries. 
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THIS BOOK IS THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE 
analysis of Nizamt’s romance Layli and 
Majnun (1188). It examines key themes such 
as chastity, constancy and suffering through 
an analysis of the main characters. Majnun’s 
asceticism, kingship, love-madness, poetic 
genius, ill-fate, and love-death are treated in 
separate chapters. 


The patriarchal society in which Layli lives, 

her anxieties and dilemmas, incarceration, 

secret love, imposed marriage and finally her 
death are discussed in detail. 


One chapter is devoted entirely to the differ- 

ent ways parents raise their children and the 

consequences. Finally, the book gives an anal- 

ysis of Nizamt’s style, the narrative structure 

of the romance and the symbolism of time 
and setting. 
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